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SPIBIT OF THE REFORMATION. 



MELANCTHON. 



BIETH AJSTD BOYHOOD, 

Philip Melajtcthoit was bom February 16tb, 1497. 
His birth-place is Bretten, a small town in the Circle of 
the* Ehine, situate where the territory of the Bhenish 
Palatinate then bounded on that of Wurtemberg, towards 
the east, and on the high road from Italy and France 
into Germany: a small town, not distinguished by any 
magnificence of architecture, but beauidfrdly situated, 
well fortified, and so strong that, in a war with Wurtefti- 
berg, it had stood a severe siege by the Duke, being 
defended by a brave garrison. It was the strong place 
whither people from the surrounding country fled for 
refrige in tumultuous times. The inhabitants were of 
gentle manners, far from rich, but of martial spirit. 

The townsfolk, justly proud of their illustrious fellow- 
citizen, distinguished the house where he first drew 
breath Iby an inscription to the effect that, " by the good- 
ness of God, the most learned Doctor Philip Melancthon 
was bom in that house on the 16th day of February, 
1^7." * And this remained for several generations. 

George Schwartzerd, Philip's father, after marrying 
Barbara, a daughter of John Eeuter, who had been 
Governor of the town for several years, had removed to 
Bretten. This George was an armorer by profession^ 

* Melchiar Adttniu, Vit Gemi. Theolog, 

•Dei Pietate Natus est iir 
Hac Domo Doctimimttts Dir. 
Phuipfus Melancthqx D. 

XVJ. FUB. A, JCOOCCXCVII.** 
1 B 
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•MELAIfCTHOir. 

remarkable for probity, modest, and famous for skill in 
making armour for warriors in close combat, as well as 
for constructing cannons, and for teaching the art of 
gunnery. He was, therefore, a man of considerable 
importance, known and favoured by some of the German 
Princes. The religion of this man was of the best sort 
going in those days. It permitted him to favour his 
patrons in the manufacture of weapons, so as to secure 
them certain and easy victory ; and he was exact in matters 
of ceremony, even to superstition. They say that he never 
indulged in jokes, much less in profanity, nor betrayed 
the least impiety, in word or deed. He died when PhlHp 
was eleven years of age. 

Barbara, the mother, was not a devotee, but a good 
woman in her way ; very superstitious, thrifty, and 
intelligent. A prudential maxim, as versified by her pen, 
survives to this day, teaching that they who live beyond 
their income are on the way to ruin, perhaps to crime.* 

On the death of the father, Barbara was left with five 
children, our Philip, George, then four years old, and 
three sisters. The maternal grandfather took charge of 
the two boys, and sent them to school in Bretten, 
together with George, a young imcle, to a person named 
John Hungarus, an Ecclesiastic, but at that time no 
better than he should be, as appeared by imquestionable 
evidence. The children were therefore called home,t 

* Melchior Adam gives it in old German : 

** Wer mehr wil verzeren, 
Denn sein pflug kan ereren, 
Der wild zu lezt verderben, 
Und vielleicht am galgn sterben." 

+ Camerarius, Vita Ph. Melancthonis, sect 2 : ** Coepit turn lues 
foeda passim homines in Oermania primum invadere, et miserum in 
modum non solum excruciando sed mutilando et membra depascendo 
afiligere, quam Hispanicam nonnillli, plerique Gallicam nominabant. 
Quo malo quum magistrum ludi avus puerorum laborare rescivisset, 
contagionem metuens, nepotes cum filio domi apud se retinendos 
duxit" 

Camerarius was an intimate friend of Melancthon, and his only 
original biographer. In the following pages, therefore, at least in 
those parts which are strictly blographiod, great use will be made of 
him ; and when there is no note to show the contrary, it may be 
understood that he is the authority. But the book is very defective. 
2 



CONTEMPOEAlTEOirS ETEKTS. 

where the grandfather himself, John Renter, saw them 
well grounded in the first elements of learning. 

An excellent genius dawned early in Philip. He 
quickly perceived and comprehended whatever was taught 
him, and could both retain it in his memory, and 
bring it out with fluency whenever questioned. It 
pleased him so well to communicate his newly -acquired 
knowledge, that he could seldom rest imtil he found some 
one with whom to enter into conversation. Not satisfied 
with the society of boys like himself, he preferred 
that of travelling students ; and was delighted when 
he could find men of mature age, scholastics, whose 
vocation was controversy, but whom he sometimes 
puzzled sadly by leading them beyond their depth. This 
early talent won him vast admiration ; and, on the death 
of his grandfather, his mother's friends agreed that he 
should be assisted to pursue his studies with every 
possible advantage. 

It was observed that, although this boy had a power 
of acquiring knowledge beyond most of his age, and 
gave undoubted indications of a keen and sagacious mind, 
and great force of genius, his disposition was extremely 
gentle, instantly conciliating the good opinion of all who 
saw him ; giving reason to hope that, when he attained 
the vigour of manhood, he would not be betrayed into 
the austere severity that often spoils men of superior 
attainments, but that the same gravity and mildness 
would still unite in him. This hope was eminently 
realized. He was a lovely boy, diffident, rather lisping 
in speech, yet self-possessed; the early image of that 
illustrious manhood that the world admires to this day. 

But before proceeding to review his more severe 
studies, and to name his masters, we must pause to 
survey the state of Christendom in the year of his birth, 
and during the period of his childhood. 

COKTEMPOEANEOIJS EVEKTS. 

On the very morning of Melancthon's birth-day, while 
presages of change were murmured all over Europe, one 
16rewaming voice was lifted up at Florence, in the cathe- 
3 2 b 



MELA17CTH0N. 

dral churcli. Friar Jerome of Ferrara, althougli forbidden 
by the Pope to preach, was there before a vast auditory, 
pouring forth sentences that resounded through the 
world. The sermon, just as it first issued from the press^ 
is now before me, and 1 translate a few sentences to tell 
what thoughts were then passing through the minds of 
men. 

The intrepid orator took the words of Moses for his 
text: "They will not believe me, nor hearken to my 
voice ;" and, after discoursing with great coolness con- 
cerning the seven sacraments, and other matters having 
little relation to the text, launched some burning invec- 
tives against his brother clerks. Let us just hear a few 
of them, detached and sudden, flashing from lips which 
no Papal interdict could shut, so long as life lasted. 

"Paul, being poor, wrought with his own hands. 
Peter, too, was poor, and so the others ; and yet the rod 
of churchly power was lifted up on high, and carried 
erect towards heaven. I have told thee before, how, in 
the presence of St. Thomas, a bowl-full of ducats was 
presented to the Pope, — they came, perhaps, by way of 
tribute to the Chancery. The Pope, who knew that St. 
Thomas was a child of the Lord, and had himself 
possessed riches, said, * O Thomas ! the Church cannot 
say, as she said at first, Silver and gold have I none.* 
St. Thomas answered, * Neither can she say, Arise and 
walk, as she said at first.' 

" Ah ! ribald wretches ! Ye have abused this power of 
the shepherd's crook, and God will smite you with a rod 
of iron." 

" The pastoral staff did not then lead harlots into the 
palace [as does Alexander VI. now reigning]. He does 
not now say any more, * My nephews,' but, * My son, and 
my daughter' [as does Alexander VI.]. Harlots are 
walking in St. Peter's ; every Priest has his own concu* 
bine, their sins are committed openly, and their poison 
flows through all the world ; so that all things are 
poisoned. So much poison is there at Eome that it 
flows over, and streams into all the world — into France 
*^into Germany^--«verywhere poison! What must be 
done, then, if aU is dregs and poison p Does it foUov 
4 
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that, if Christ cannot prevent it, the Church will fail P 
But I have told thee already that the Church cannot fail : 
therefore, Christ must be able to renew the Church. 

" Ah ! serpent ! serpent ! body ecclesiastical ! I will 
have no friendship with thee [saith the Lord]. I will 
put enmity between good men and thee. Bad men 
will like thee, but good men will abhor to look upon 
thee. 

" What do we hear said now ? * Would you live well ? 
Then do not go to Eome. Have nought to do with 
Prelates.' My Friars, go not you to Eome. It is well 
known among Friars, that when any of them have been 
at Home but for a little time, they come back again like 
soldiers rather than like Monks. That, I tell you, is 
pestilential poison : it infects the sdr, the garments, every 
thing! Would you make your son wicked? Then 
make a Priest of him. 

" I tell you that I would rather go among the Turks 
and Moors than go to Eome ; for, at least, they would 
let us do our duty, say our masses, and preach our 
sermons. The Turks do not hinder the Christians from 
doing their duty." * 

The voice that uttered these bitter truths was very 
soon to be choked at the gallows ; but already it reverbe- 
rated in every laud called Christian. The same stem 
monitor had stood before the reigning Sovereign of 
Prance, who read his writings, revered him as a prophet, 
and immediately on returning from Italy set himself 
to humble the Church and Court of Eome. One can 
scarcely doubt that Charles VIII. was impelled by the 
plain speaking of Savonarola to assail the Papacy in 
Prance, and there prepare the way for a mighty host of 
reformers. 

This very year, 1497, His Majesty called in the Faculty 
of Theology in Paris to decide whether the Pope was not 
bound to convoke a Council representing the universal 
Church, to remedy the disorder manifest throughout all 
the Church, both in head and members; whether the 

* Predicha facts el Oiovedi doppo la prima Domenicha di Quare- 
sima. Without date or place, but probably printed secreUy at 
Florence in 1497 or 1498. 
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MELASCLBLOy. 

King should not convoke sach a Council, if the Pope, 
being gammoned and required, refused so to do; and 
whether, in case of his refusal to summon a General 
Council, the King and clergy might not hold a national 
Council for the reformation of the Church in France. 
The Faculty answered these questions affirmatirely ; but 
the King did not live many months longer, and his 
purpose, therefore, was not carried into effect.* 

This very year, 1497, another party of reformers were 
strenuously labouring to establish their cause in our own 
island. They dispersed articles throughout the counties 
of Kyle and Cunningham, in Scotland, against image- 
worship, relics, religious wars, priestly absolution, tran- 
Bubstantiation, tithes. Papal supremacy, bulls, indul- 
gences, masses for the dead, purgatory, excommunication, 
and some other things which ought not to have been 
laid imder equal condenmation. About thirty persons, 
some of them gentlemen of rank and influence, were cited 
to answer for those articles before the Archbishop of 
Glasgow. Trim their boldness overawed, and he dismissed 
them untouched, fearing lest he should bring down an 
armed Gospel on the clergy .f 

Clear it is, then, that the Protestant Beformation, as 
it is called, but not very correctly, was not the work of 
Luther or Zuinglius, of Calvin or Melancthon. Many 
proofs of antecedent reformation might be gathered from 
earlier times ; but our attention is now confined to events 
contemporary with the boyhood of Melancthon. 

Everything threatened ruin to the Papacy, which 
seemed falling into utter confusion. Savonarola, whom I 
have just quoted, was hung at Florence, and his body 
burnt ; but myriads of admirers, all over Europe, held 
him to be a nuu^yr. Yet in Rome, where such fiery zeal 
raged against an honest man, the standard of doctrine 
had sunk so low, that the Master of the Sacred Palace, 
Pedro de Aranda, Bishop of Calahorra, was said to be 
convicted of Judaism, and lay prisoner in the Castle of 
St. Angelo, as a Jew. 

The reigning Pope, Alexander VI., of whom I have 

* Fleury, Hist Ecdes., livre cxviii 133, 134 ; cxix. 3. 
t Collier*8 Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, book vii, 
6 
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spoken elsewhere* at sufficient length, was as indifferent 
to the morality of others as to his own. He sold 
licenses for divorce and second marriages, on mere 
political considerations, to the Kings of England and 
France ; and, in the former case, his successor, Julius II., 
unconsciously laid the foundation of a quarrel that happily 
severed these realms from the jurisdiction of the Koman 
See. Besides the scandals of his private life, that Pontiff, 
and his warlike successor, hy wantonly drawing the sword 
upon several of the Italian states, drew down upon them- 
selves and their throne the abhorrence of mankind. 

On the year of Jubilee, as they call it, (a.d. 1500,) the 
Pope laid heavy imposts on the clergy, and even on the 
Jews ; and the exactions of travelling agents who collected 
money from the laity, ostensibly for making war on the 
Turks, but really for feeding Eoman profligates, excited 
universal discontent. And, soon afber this, Julius II. laid 
the foundation-stone of the new cathedral of St. Peter's, 
which was forthwith to be raised by another sale of 
indulgences. The former of these two expedients for 
gathering money on the strength of superstition stirred 
up discontent ; the second, too soon repeated, moved 
Luther, Germany, and all Christendom to enter on 
the great controversy of the sixteenth century. No 
indiscretion could have been more opportune. 

The death of Alexander VI. in 1503, by poison, was 
the signal for a revolution of several insurgent states, 
aggravating the horrors of civil war in Italy, and 
exhausting the little power yet remaining in the sove- 
reignty of the Papal State. The successorf of this 
Pontiff, Julius II., who gratified his military vanity by 
borrowing the name of Julius Caesar, made the evil, if 
possible, yet more flagrant, and provoked a general 
hostility to the Eoman See, which was expressed — ^harm- 
lessly indeed — by Louis XII. of France, who caused a 
medal to be struck with the inscription, Ferdam Bdby' 
lonis nomen, "I will destroy the name of Babylon.'* 
Millions agreed with Louis ; but it was easier to stamp 

* Dawn of the Reformation, p. 259. 

+ Pius III., who succeeded Alexander VL, lived only twenty-six 
days after his election. 
7 



UELAJSCTKOS. 

the desire on a medal than to execute it in effect. 
Nevertheless, a few years only had intervened when the 
world thought that Babylon was falling indeed. 

And while the Papacy committed its fortunes to the 
decision of the sword, a new spiritual enemy arose in 
Bohemia, to dispute its power more effectually than even 
Huss and his followers had done. They contended for 
the sacrament in both kinds; and, although agreeing 
with the Wycliffites in various points of doctrine, were 
not only defective in theology, like them, but insisted so 
much on that single point, and were so ready to contend 
for it with worlfiy weapons, that they lost the advan- 
tage which a firmer array of moral power, with less 
reliance upon force, would have given them. These, 
being persecuted by the Calixtines, their former brethren, 
appealed to the King of Bohemia for protection, and 
presented a Confession of Faith much resembling that of 
the old Waldenses, and clearly anticipating the more 
finished Confession of Augsburg, which Melancthon after- 
wards drew up, in conjunction with other theologians. 
This more advanced Bohemian confession was produced in 
the year 1504. 

The Waldenses, too, were brought out into more 
public notice by their very enemies about the same time. 
Some Cardinals and Bishops endeavoured to provoke the 
seal of Louis XII. against the Waldenses of his domi- 
nions, by representing them as wizards, incestuous, and 
heretics, not fit to live upon the earth. Hearing of this, 
the Waldenses resolved to apply to the King on their 
own behalf, and sent messengers to declare their inno- 
cence. These messengers assured His Majesty that they 
believed the Gospel, read the Bible, recited the Apostles' 
Creed, kept God's commandments, and observed sacra- 
ments ; but did not acknowledge the Pope, nor believe 
his doctrine. Louis caused a solemn inquisition to be 
made into their doctrine and practices, and was informed 
by those who made it, that they baptized their infants, 
taught their children the Articles of Faith and the Ten 
Commandments, religiously observed the Lord's day, and 
expounded the word of God. There was no witchcraft 
nor immorality among them. There were no images in 
8 
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their cliarclies, nor any ornaments exhibited at their 
mass. On hearing this, the King exclaimed, '' Those men 
are better than I and all my people." This was no 
secret : it gave the Waldenses great boldness, and drew 
attention to them and their reUgion all over France. 

No people could be more unlike their enemies. They 
cultivated an intelligent familiarity with the text of holy 
Scripture ; whereas Alfonso de Castro, one of the most 
accomplished opponents of all heretics, a man who after- 
wards figured in the pulpits of England in the reign of 
Queen Mary, had so dull an apprehension of the discredit 
of ignorance, that he founded an argument against 
private judgment on the inability of Popes to understand 
the sacred text imtil they had consulted "learned 
men." * By the Eomish authorities, the Bible was not 
admitted into academies and public schools; and the 
Hectors and Assistants were forbidden, as in the year 
1504, by a statute of the Bishops of Misnia, to explain, 
either publicly or privately, the books of holy Scripture, 
libros sacra pagina,\ But about this time new acade- 
mies were springing up all over Germany, and placed 
under the direction of masters who could not bo 
restrained within the old limits; but, thirsting for for- 
bidden knowledge, gained far more than their superiors, 
and communicated in secret what statute or prejudice 
forbade them to produce in public. 

At this particular time, then, while young Philip 
Schwartzerd was growing up into youth, the public mind 
received new impressions daily, — the dominant hier- 
archy was imdoubtedly in worse repute than it ever 
has been since, and perhaps worse than it ever had been 
before, — ^the agitation of great political questions between 
rival kingdoms and states, not forgetting the rehgious 

* Gerdes (torn, i., sect 17) quotes from the Cologne edition of De 
Castro, 1539, that **plure8 adeo illiterati erant ut Oramxnaticam 
peniAis igDoraient,** and sajrs that these words were expurgated from 
the edition of Paris of 1565, and others following. IVly eStion is of 
Venice, 1546, and is also defective in the passage where, as I suppose, 
the words ought to occur. But I only relate his argument as I read 

it there, lih. i., <* ut Papam, qui in qu&libet re serii definiendi 

consulere debet viros doctos.*' 

t Loescheri, Acta et Documenta, torn. L, pp. 117, US* 
9 



MELANCTHON. 

disputes growing out of the wars of Mohammedan ai;id 
Christian powers, the rise of new sectaries, the re-appear- 
ance of old ones, and revived dissatisfaction with the 
exactions of the Court of Rome, — all this gave an unpre- 
cedented impulse to intellectual activity. It also pre- 
pared men to enter on a new career of doctrine, both in 
religion and philosophy; and whereas, at an earlier 
period, a youth like Melancthon might have been very 
amiable, but would have lacked the impulse, the objects, 
and the examples that combine to give direction to 
talent, for him instructors were now provided and a work 
prepared. 

SIMLEE AlTD KETJCHLIN, HIS TEACHEES. 

In those days the most approved school in the Circle 
of the Rhine was that of Pforzheim. George Simler 
taught there with great applause, and, according to the 
standard of his time, was a scholar of the first class. He 
strove to keep up with the advance of education, was 
exact in detail, put good books into the hands of his 
pupils, and was not much afraid of innovation. A desire 
to learn Greek laid hold on all persons who aspired after 
the credit of being well taught ; and both old and young 
were labouring to read Greek books, most of them 
impelled by curiosity rather than guided by judgment. 

At first Simler thought that Grecian learning was not 
to be made too common, and, careful not to cast the Attic 
pearls before the herd at Pforzheim, selected only a few 
favourite boys, and taught them privately, in a class 
apart, as a mark of distinguishing regard. Our Philip 
was a member of that select class, and won gener^ 
applause by his diligence and progress, which were 
unequalled. John Hungarus, whom he named honour- 
ably thirty years afterwards, as a "learned and honest 
man,'' grounded him in Latin. His brother Georges and 
his young uncle John were again at the same school with 
him, and the three lodged in the house of a distant 
relative, a sister of John Reuchlin, or Capnio. (These 
two words are equivalent, Ktmviovy like the German, being 
the diminutive of the Greek word signifying " smoke.") 
10 



SIMLEB AIH) BETJOHLIN, HIS TEACHEES. 

It often happened that Reuchlin came to Pforzheim to 
visit this sister, and take part in the affairs of the town, 
his native place; and during those visits he used to 
interest himself in the progress of these three hoys, with 
the warmth characteristic of an enthusiastic student. But 
Reuchlin was so eminent a man, and exerted so great an 
influence over the education and career of his young 
relative, that we must, for a few moments, digress to 
mark his relation to the age. An historian of the 
Palatinate chiefly supplies the information we require.* 

After the death of Rudolph Agricola, ahout the year 
1497, Reuchlin succeeded him in the Academy of Heidel- 
herg. He had himself studied hoth in Paris and Basil, 
under that master of immortal memory, Wessel of 
Groningen : adding to the ordinary acquisitions of Latin 
and phSosophy, the elements of Hebrew, and, better still, 
his master's more enlightened views of religious doctrine, 
which he constantly retained. By the earnest advice of 
Wessel, Reuchlin prosecuted the study of Greek beyond 
the scanty elements he had mastered, by going to Basil, 
where the Cardinal Nicholas de Cusa, who attended at the 
Coimcil holden ther6, had deposited a considerable collec- 
tion of Greek books. Thence he passed to Tubingen, and 
thence to the new Academy at Wittenberg, of which 
more presently. 

Prom Wittienberg he removed, to escape from a Monk 
who had set his heart on killing so mischievous a heretic as 
this Grecian professor; and then it was that he estab- 
lished himself at Heidelberg, surrounded by great and 
learned men, who paid him the highest honour. 

Rupert, Prince Palatine, desiring to marry his cousin, 
only daughter of George, the rich Duke of Bavaria, 
Reuchlin was sent to Rome in the quality of Ambassador, 
to obtain a dispensation from Alexander VI. Not the 
conscience of Pope Alexander, but the usual delays of 
office, kept him a full year in Rome ; and of that time he 
made the best possible use, by prosecuting his studies 
with facilities not known in Germany. First of all, he 
applied himself to Hebrew, with the help of one Abdiah, 

* Henricus Altingius, apud Seckendoifium Com. Hist Lutheian, 
lib. L, sect 27. 
11 
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a Jew, whom he hired at the exorhitant price of a ducat 
for every hour. But he extracted Hebrew knowledge at 
Buch a rate, that, on return to his country, he could so 
teach the sacred language, that no competitor was able to 
Btand before him. 

At that time, too, the celebrated Argyropulus, an exile 
from Constantinople, when it fell imder Mohammad II., 
was yet Uving in Rome, and teaching ancient Greek, for 
which he had a public stipend. Men of all ages and ranks 
gathered round him, noble and ignoble. Cardinals and 
Bishops, all ambitious or athirst for this new acquirement ; 
and he read, interpreted, and lectured in their hearing. The 
German Ambassador, attended by a train suited to his 
dignity, one day went to the lecture, seated himself with 
the expectant auditory, and before Argyropulus ascended 
the professorial chair hastened to pay his respects to the 
Tenerable Greek, tell him how he deplored the dispersion 
of his countrymen, and solicit permission to be numbered 
with his disciples. They spoke in Latin, and a note of 
their brief colloquy reveals an interesting passage of 
literary history. 

" Of what country are you ?" 

" I come from Germany." 

" Do you know anything of Greek ?" 

"A little." 

" Then read me into Latin a passage in this book." 

A volume of Thucydides was put into the hands of 
Reuchlin : the mixed assembly listened curiously to hear 
how the stranger would make his beginning. Argyro- 
pulus, too, listened for the first rude accents of his 
German pupil. To the surprise of all, he read clearly, 
with elegant pronunciation, with an intelligent emphasis, 
and gave, sentence by sentence, a correct interpretation 
in purest Latin. Tears gushed from the eyes of the aged 
refugee, and, as soon as he could find utterance, he 
exclaimed, Gracia nostra exilio Alpes trcmsvolavit, 
•* With our exile Greece has passed beyond the Alps." 

Thus did he divine that a knowledge of the Greek 

language, which then began to spread itself far and wide, 

would shed its light on the pursuit of all arts, and be 

the harbinger of sound learning to the most barbarous 
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nations, among whicli Germany was counted by the polite 
Italians. 

Haying obtained tbe dispensation, Eeucblin returned 
to tbe Elector, rendered an account of his mission, and, 
this done, soon returned to Tubingen, and gave himself 
anew to Hebrew studies, — studies of inestimable value, 
but neglected by the majority of students, even in the 
nineteenth centiuy, to the detriment of theology itself. 

This Hebrew knowledge brought down a torrent of 
ill-will on Eeucblin. Instigated by a worthless proselyte 
from Judaism, one Peppercorn, (Pfefferkom,) certain 
Dominican Monks and Inquisitors at Cologne demanded 
that all Hebrew books should be burnt. Their petition 
came before the Emperor Maximilian I., whose mild- 
ness indisposed him to pass a hasty sentence for any kind 
of persecution ; and the question was referred to Eeucblin 
for decision. His judgment was, that most of the Hebrew 
books should be preserved, and those only burnt whicli 
contained anything expressly hostile to Christianity. The 
theologers of Cologne shuddered, as did their brethren in 
the University of Paris ; and the tract which the learned 
Hebraist had written on the subject was bravely burnt in 
both those cities. To bum the writer was the next thing 
to be done; ani Jacob Hochstraten, the Inquisitor of 
Cologne, took such action as he could to that intent. But 
Eeucblin was acquitted, and the Inquisitor condemned in 
costs. Hochstraten and the Monks had friends at Eome, 
where, just then, the alarm of heresy was newly raised, 
and Silvestro Prierio, Master of the Sacred Palace, after- 
wards known as an antagonist of Luther, managed to 
have the cause evoked to that court, where it lingered for 
some years. Maximilian, and many German Princes, 
made intercession for the Hebraist, while the Inquisitors 
thirsted for their prey ; but meanwhile the cause hung in 
doubt, and a natural death caught Eeucblin from their 
clutches, in the year 1522. 

This was the first patron of Philip Schwartzerd in 
Pforzheim. Of the three lads at his sister's house, 
Eeucblin chiefly admired Philip, conceived high hopes of 
bis future eminence, and gave him several books. Among 
these, was a fuller treatise on the Greek language than 
13 
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imy he had ever seen, with a Lexicon, at that time quite 
a novelty. Furnished with these helps, Philip applied 
himself to the study with renovated zeal, entered on prose 
composition, and rapidly advanced to verse. Whenever 
Reuchlin came to Pforzheim, Philip was used to bring him 
some of his literary exercises ; and the Professor, delighted 
with the boy's confidence, which his own generosity 
must have kindled, playfully gave him a Doctor's cap. 
Philip felt that this was meant to signify an honour one 
day to be attained ; and not only wore the cap, but 
resolved that he would deserve it. Ere long, a Latin 
play was written by this rudimental Doctor, and performed 
with great applause by the school of Simler before their 
learned visiter at his next appearance. 

Then Reuchlin saluted his young friend as Melancthon, 
fi€\ayxOoi>v^ (equivalent with his German name, Schwartz- 
erd, " black earth,") just as he had seen his own master, 
Hermolaus Barbarus, by a similar translation, inducted 
into the circle of the learned. 

SEKT TO HEEDELBEEa. 

Philip Melancthon has passed through two years of 
preparatory schooling at Pforzheim, and by the care of 
his mother and friends is transferred to the Academy of 
Heidelberg. The Academy, we say ; for as yet this was 
the designation of many seats of learning which we now 
call universities. Heidelberg, the native city of his 
grandfather, Nicholas, was famous for its Academy, 
founded in the year 1386, and respectable as the abode 
of Princes and learned men ; and they sent him thither 
under a persuasion that his inclination, as well as talent, 
would lead him eventually to a Professor's chair. Soon 
he conciliated the good-will of his feUow-students, and 
attracted the attention of his tutors, by an extremely 
affable disposition, and an aptitude to teach far beyond 
his age. And so zealous was he in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, that his example roused general emulation. 

Again happy in the choice of lodgings, he lived with 
PaUas, an eminent scholar, of whom we find little to be 
told, except that he was learned, virtuous, and beneficent. 
14 
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The name of Pallas, indeed, might have been forgotten ; 
hut it is perpetuated in the praises of his guest, who ever 
spoke of him in terms of gratitude and adiairation. The 
Court and the Academy made good use of his wisdom in 
their counsels for many years ; and when he died, in the 
year 1512, his body was honourably interred in the 
cathedral of Heidelberg, and an epitaph from the pen of 
Melancthon describes his excellencies : — 

*' Consilio pollens, largiu renim, ore diserto 
Doctor erat Pallas, hac tumulatus humo.'* 

** Weighty in counsel, wealthy, eloquent, and learned.'* 

Fifteen years was certainly a very little age for one 
employed by the Academy to write an epitaph for the 
tomb of such a person ; and we therefore are the less 
surprised to find that the writer has already been a year 
in charge of two sons of the Count Lewis of Lowenstein, 
and on terms of intimacy with Peter Sturm of Strasburg, 
and his brother James, young noblemen of reputation for 
learning and integrity. 

Before he has completed his fourteenth year, Melanc- 
thon wins the introductory degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and already aims at meriting the title of Master. 
Three years' hard study, however, does not satisfy all the 
authorities that the superior title can be conferred on one 
so young. Like the <firectors of most elder institutions, 
they are addicted to a conservation of lesser usages not 
always consistent with higher interests, although always 
intended to subserve them. They are inexorable. The 
climate of Heidelberg seems unhealthy. The aspiring 
youth grows feverish. The stimulus of Kterary honours 
can be no longer felt ; and he resolves to seek a purer 
atmosphere, and a more liberal spirit. 

As to the standard of learning at Heidelberg in those 
days, Melancthon himself shall speak. "When yet a 
boy," he says, " I was sent to this Academy, where, as 
nothing was ptMicly taught the youth except that garru- 
lous dialectic and a particle of physics, as I had learnt to 
compose verses, I began with a sort of puerile avidity to 
read the poets, and, of course, I added to the reading of 
he poets that of histories and fables. This habit gradu- 
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ally led me to the old authors. From them I gathered 
words, indeed ; but there was no one to give me the least 
instruction as to style, and we lads used to pick up what- 
ever came to hand, but especially what was newest, such 
as the writings of Politian," (a Florentine of the fifteenth 
century,) " and others of the same kind. My composi- 
tions, therefore, took their colour thence, and rather told 
of those harsh and horrid writers, than exhibited the 
elegance and purity of the ancients." * 

Yet Philip strove to philosophize ; and the effort led 
him quickly to perceive that in Heidelberg there was 
little to be learnt ; that the masters themselves did not 
understand what they presumed to teach. Groping as in 
the dark, they perceived no relation between their profit- 
less vocation and the business of the conmionwealth, 
nothing to unite the school and the church. He there- 
fore began to think for himself, and to consider what 
practical application for his knowledge could be devised. 

The truth was, that he carried the lights of Wessel 
and Eeuchlin, just then gleaming through the intellectual 
darkness of Europe, into an Academy that perpetuated 
the blindness of the fourteenth century. A youth of the 
sixteenth was disgusted at the stupidity of Doctors. No 
wonder that he felt his own superiority, and, half-sickened 
with disgust, resolved to look for masters capable of 
teaching, and for men who could appreciate his merits. 

BEMOTES TO TTTBTSGtH^, 

Tubingen offered this advantage. The institution was 
modem, and its policy more comprehensive and generous. 
Only thirty-six years before this time, Count Eberhard, 
afterwards Duke of Wurtemberg, had founded it at great 
expense, amidst the general enthusiasm that distinguished 
the early revival of learning. The nobler spirit of that 
time gave character to the whole course of study at 
Tubingen, which advanced at equal pace with the pro- 
gress of literature and incipient science. The kindly 
spirit of the founder, too, survived in the men whom he 

* Epist Ph. Melancth, qus piefixa est editioni prims operum 
^»iu8, A.D, 1642, 
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bad gathered firom various parts of Glermany, and bis nan£» 
was had in reverence. 

Of that worthy Prince the praises were high. It was 
related of him that when about to establish the Academy, 
and a foreigner, whom he had employed to erect the build- 
ings, asked him in what part of the principaHty he wished 
to have them situated, he answered, " All things else are 
trifling to me, nay, less than trifling, so long as I can 
boast of one comfort that this country jrields me. And 
this is, that, wherever I may chance to be, alone, and 
with not so much as one servant to attend me, and wish 
a lodging, I can enter the house of any one of my people, 
lay my head safely in his bosom, and fall asleep there 
without care." Camerarius, who relates this anecdote, 
says that he had heard of Duke Eberhard giving utter- 
ance to the same noble boast in a company of Princes, 
where each was extolling the peculiar advantages and 
beauties of his dominions. 

Theologians were there, of high repute; lawyers, of 
undoubted eminence ; Professors of humanities and philo- 
sophy, renowned throughout all Germany. Of course, 
their elevation must have been estimated by comparison 
with lowlier brethren in such Academies as the dark-aged 
Heidelberg. 

The new comer rejoiced himself in congenial society, 
formed friendships, gave scope to his poetical genius, and, 
as he glanced at something like a university of wisdom, 
believed it possible to make that wisdom all his own. He 
heard the theologians lecture, — and the physicians, — and 
the lawyers. Their books he scanned, he braved the 
depths of a fantastic theology, an astrological medicine, 
and a cramped and uncertain law : he promised himself 
mastery of all, and began to consider how to turn the 
whole to good account. 

Soon he is made Master of Arts, youth notwithstanding. 
Eleven candidates presented themselves at the same time, 
some of mature age, and some even old men ; but when 
the list came out, Philip Melancthon's name stood 
first! 

Now his mind settled on a favourite study. His 
parents, as we have seen, were pious, according to the 
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dim light they had ; and an affectionate remembrance of 
a departed father and a tender mother, both of them 
superstitions, yet sincere, disposed this young man to 
dive into the realities of theology, just as he had been 
sifting the puerilities of other studies, and catching a 
prospect of something in them far more worthy than most 
of his masters could imagine. 

The substance of theological teaching was not then 
sought in the sacred Scriptures, but consisted of certain 
obscure, thorny, and intricate questions. Speculations the 
most nugatory wearied minds that their subtilty bewil- 
dered. But Melancthon now apphed himself to search 
out and embrace the truth, and reduce it to a clearer 
form of doctrine. 

It was observed that he frequently carried a book with 
him to church, and read it at the time of saying mass. 
But when some one observed that it was rather larger 
than the Missals generally used there, evil-minded persons 
spread a whisper that Philip was amusing himself with 
some writings ill suited to such time and place. The 
truth was, that he had obtained a copy of the Holy Bihle, 
recently printed at Basil by Froben, in a small type. 
From that time he gave himself to the perusal of this 
book, continued the sacred study to the end of his life 
vsrithout ever wearying, and such a volume he ever after- 
wards carried, and took it into every public assembly. 

STXTDLES AND LABOITBS. 

Nauclerus,* Professor of Canon Law in the University 
of Tubingen, had laboured in the compilation of a 
chronicle of memorable events, beginning at the creation, 
and brought down to his own time. Thomas Anshelm, 
a printer of the city, also committed his reputation to the 
same volume ; for in those days printers did not mecha- 
nically reduce to type the manuscripts committed to their 
hands without estimating their merits, and sharing in the 
glory or dishonour of the works. In this case, perhaps, 
the author felt that in so large a collection of dlates and 

* Greek again ; 'NaCicKripos being substituted for a German word 
lignifying ** ship-master." 
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facts there must be many errors ; and, before it went to 
press, Melancthon was employed to revise it thoroughly. 
It was a heavy folio, and the industrious and learned 
editor went far beyond revision ; for he re-arranged, 
re-composed, and added, so far as necessary. Such a 
labour, instead of being a mere literary drudgery, as many 
seemed to think, required the effort of a mind already 
habituated to historical research, and capable of a most 
arduous and instructive exercise, the verification of dates, 
which is, indeed, the soul of history. Melancthon was 
well fitted to imdertake the service; and he performed 
it so well, that Nauclerus had the praise of producing a 
chronicle more accurate than any that preceded. This 
praise is due to Melancthon ; and I cannot help regarding 
the occupation which some have passed by lightly, or 
have represented to be but a waste of time and energy, 
as part of the signally providential preparation of the 
master-mind that was to prove its energies in the arena 
of theological and ecclesiastical controversy. 

To catch at every incident, and hold it up as an 
instance of special providence, would betray equal folly 
and presumption ; but I cannot help venturing to ask 
attention to the fact, that the poetical youth of Pforz- 
heim, the young dramatist who employed the whole 
school to play nis piece, the enthusiastic linguist, whose 
very proficiency as a classical scholar tended rather to 
beguile him into minute logomachies, while his imagina- 
tion was exalted by the reading of the poets, was induced 
to bend his powers to the severer toil of historical 
research, and habituate himself to elicit the truth by 
the key and the test of chronological comparison. 

I therefore would presume to think that, so far from 
giving himself to a mere servile drudgery in the employ 
of Anshelm, Melancthon was now acquiring the power of 
discrimination between fable and history, between fact 
and falsehood, which was so soon to render him eminent 
in the service of religion. Let me be permitted, then, 
to express a himible persuasion that, in this period of his 
life, the hand of Grod is to be distinctly recognised. 

The confidence of Nauclerus in the learning and fidelity 
of this editor is apparent in the fact that, until hu 
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departure from Tubingen, Melancthon revised all the 
writings that passed through that press. 

During nearly all the six years of our doctor's residence 
in this city, his friend Reuchlin was in conflict with the 
Dominicans, and with the theologists of Cologne, con- 
cerning the study of Hebrew, and the manner of dealing 
with Hebrew books. He marked the progress of the 
controversy with a watchful eye and a thoughtful heart ; 
and, reading the living history daily written before him, 
learned to admire the calm, dignified patience, the mild- 
ness, and forbearance of his venerated patron, and gene- 
rally to avoid the levity and vituperative witticisms that 
the " obscure men," as they called themselves, thought 
proper to employ in his defence.* At this time Melanc- 
thon sometimes visited Reuchlin at Stuttgart, and Reuch- 
lin Melancthon at Tubingen, for frienfly constdtation ; 
while the latter used the influence he was already able to 
command, in order to preserve the persecuted Hebraist 
from the malice of Inquisitors.f 

BEMOTES TO WTTTEITBEEG. 

Notwithstanding the obscure drudgery of a corrector 
of the press, as it pleases some to estimate his learned 
labours in editing the works of Nauclerus, this young 
corrector acquired a high character among the first 
scholars of the day. Erasmus, one of the most eminent 
of them, and certainly one of the most courtly in his 
tastes, a familiar correspondent of Princes, spoke of him, 
when he had not yet passed his twentieth year, in 
language of admiring commendation. J " Of Melancthon," 

* Ulric Hutten, and some others, vexed the Monks with sarcastic 
. and ludicrous letters, under the general title of ** Epistolae obscurorum 
Virorum." 

+ A scrupulous critic might demur to the mention of Inquisitors in 
Germanyj where the Inquisition had no tribunal, nor any open juris- 
diction. He might equally object to speak of Inquisitors in England, 
or the United States of America. But the fact is, that the Roman 
Congregation has always had corresponding Inquisitors in every 
country. 

t Seckendorf quotes many passages quite as laudatory from the 
lc;tten of Erasmus. (Comment de Lutheran., lib. i., sect. 16.) 
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he says, " I think most highly, and entertain the most 
brilliant hopes. (Sentio praclare et apero moffni/ice.) 
May Christ grant that youth to survive us long! He 
will quite outshine Erasmus." 

At a Diet of the orders of the Eoman empire, convened 
by Maximilian I. at Augshurg in the year 1518, among 
the personages present were Frederic, Elector of Saxony, 
and Martin Luther. The Elector had founded an 
Academy, or University, at Wittenberg, and, seeing it 
rising into fame, devoted himself to its advancement with 
extraordinary earnestness. Luther had opened his con- 
troversy with the Church of Rome, in opposition to the 
sellers of indulgences, the year before, and was then 
protected by the Emperor and the Diet from the ven- 
geance of the Pope. Luther occupied the chair of 
theology in the University of Wittenberg, and was^ 
therefore, intimately concerned in the welfare of the 
University. They thought that this would be promoted 
if learned men could be found to teach Greek and 
Hebrew there ; and the Elector wrote to Reuchlin, 
requesting him to recommend suitable persons. 

After naming some for Hebrew, out of whom a choice 
might be made, Eeuchlin told Frederic that he had a 
friend, somewhat distantly related, whom he should not 
lose without great reluctance ; but would give him up to 
serve the Elector, although he had already refused him 
to Ingoldstadt. This was ^* Maister Philipp Schwartz- 
erd." 

This offer the Elector at once accepted, and in his 
reply made honourable mention of George Schwartzerd 
the armorer, Philip's father, whom he had himself well 
known. Eeuchlin strongly advised his young friend to 
accept the appointment, and observed that the proposed 
change would certainly tend to raise his reputation. 

No time was lost. He soon disengaged himself from 
Tubingen, took horse, and set out for Wittenberg, now 
to be the centre of the Reformation. Applauses and 
regrets followed him, the Academy of Tubingen confess- 
ing, that in his departure it lost an ornament, and was 
deprived of inestimable services. 

Respectful hospitality awaited him in every resting- 
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place, and at Nuremberg and Leipsic, especially, he 
formed some life-long friendships. His serene and quiet 
cheerfulness attacted the attention of his hosts ; and the 
carelessness of innovation on antiquated customs, that was 
to characterize his future life, must have appeared, per- 
haps unconsciously to himself, in his familiar communi- 
cations. 

An amusing incident occurred at Leipsic, where the 
College of the University honoured its guest with a 
ceremonious dinner. Dish came up after dish, and at the 
appearance of each some grave scholastic rose and deH- 
vered a set speech to the Greek Professor elect of 
Wittenberg. Naturally urbane, the honoured guest also 
rose, and made an extemporaneous acknowledgment of 
the first. The second dish necessitated a second speech, 
and a second time the Grecian tried his power of impro- 
visation ; but not without a sensation of discomfort at 
finding that power tested so severely amidst a company 
so sublimely grave. The third dish boded a third exerci- 
tation, and a third sage actually delivered the finiit of 
elaborate premeditation. Melancthon paused a second or 
so, while silence held the expectant academicians, and, not 
knowing how often the ordeal might be repeated, he 
threw a gently sarcastic smile around, and once more 
broke the silence : — " I beseech you, men most famous, 
suffer me to hear all your orations, and then I will 
answer them all at once ; for I have not come prepared, 
at the spur of the moment, to deliver so many speeches 
couched in the variety which yours demand." This put 
an end to that egregious table-pomp. 

Arrived at Wittenberg, he conciliated the favour and 
admiration of all the University, whither an unexampled 
multitude of students crowded in from all parts of Ger- 
many. For his part, he was ready to discharge every 
duty with exactness, and, at the same time, with skill 
and genius. A good Grecian, Eichard Crocus, formerly 
of Leipsic, had brought the study of Greek into consider- 
able favour : but Melancthon had an exquisitely accurate 
method of teaching grammar ; his lessons were clear 
beyond comparison, and his readings enriched with such 
opulence of learned illustration, that students and 
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listeners thronged Ids lecture-room, and Wittenberg 
wondered at the fascination thus exerted by a young man 
of twenty-one. 

The secret of all this lay in his genuine love of know- 
ledge and of labour, a thirsting afber excellence, and an 
incredible fixedness of purpose. It was not hope of higher 
dignity, nor craving after wealth, nor passion for praise ; 
but calm and unwavering perseverance in the career he had 
chosen to pursue. So strong was this quality, and so 
high his native talent, that he outshone all the accredited 
scholars whom the Elector had collected in the Univer- 
sity, poured a new light upon the scant rudiments of 
learning, and, by his own lovely wisdom, charmed away 
the dread of study. His disciples were all cheerM, all 
willing. No one feared him, none distrusted his impar- 
tiality. To his elders and superiors he showed studious 
respect ; to his equals he rendered offices of imconstrained 
and sweetly-familiar kindness ; to others he delighted in 
doing service. Poor students he taught and assisted in 
every possible way. Every one he made his friend, and 
enjoyed the singular happiness of exemption from the 
annoyances of enmity, dislike, or envy. Already he won 
the love, and was honoured with the reverence, of all 
persons of every rank. 

EEFOBMATION OF STUDIES. 

Before the innovations of Melancthon, Aristotle was the 
supreme authority at Wittenberg. In his books of dia- 
lectic, known as the Organon, the Stagirite treated a multi- 
tude of subjects, but left them in obscurity and confusion. 
Yet the sages who professed to guide the studies of youth, 
held the wiitings of Aristotle in greater veneration than 
the word of God ; and both the teachers and the taught 
laboured in vain to strike a gleam of light out of the 
darkness. Ignorant of any true method of learning 
languages or arts, their powers dwindled away in the stint 
of perpetual infancy. Neither for hterary composition 
nor for oral eloquence could they acquire any considerable 
ability. To throw light on Aristotle, or to escape from 
their own darkness by the light of a pure philosophy, was 
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equally impossible. Hence it came to pass that, if the 
fountain of Aristotle was not clear, the academic streams 
were black. Many masters arose to proffer their skill for 
the explication of Aristotle, and obtained followers for a 
time. The favourite scholastic at Wittenberg just now 
was one Tartareus *. his wisdom commanded the homage 
of the whole school, and on his book some wit wrote this 
epigram : — 

«* Tartara quod vincis ct caBcae nubila mentis, 
Nomen conveniens ergo, libelle, tenes." 

And, indeed, the obscurity of the book seemed to vie 
with that of Tartarus. Yet this was the manual with 
which students of philosophy at Wittenberg were 
doomed to be ever learning, never to attain to the 
knowledge of the truth.* 

A young man, just in his twenty-second year, came 
from Tubingen, to disentangle these intricacies. At his 
first appearance, the Doctors were not entirely per- 
suaded of his ability to sustain the dignity of his ofl&ce,^ 
much less to raise it beyond every other professorial chair 
in Europe, — and could not promise any great results to 
the University. He was, as Luther said, "a slender 
person, of almost contemptible appearance." t 

Four days after his arrival, he delivered a Latin 
oration to the University on the Improvement of Studies 
of Youth, (" De Corrigendis Adolescenti» Studiis,") in a 
style altogether new to them. Simple, chaste, unassum- 
ing, yet bold, as became one whose duty was to dispel 
delusion, as well as remove ignorance, he astonished and 
charmed the audience. After paying honour to illus- 
trious names of higher antiquity, he traced the declen- 
sion of letters, arts, and philosophy, imtil they fell into 
the state of barbarism that was then to be deplored. 

Thence he proceeded to laud the munificence of the 
Elector Duke of Saxony, founder of the Academy, and to 
point out the course of study which he should advise the 
youth of Wittenberg to follow. Greek and Latin 

* Jacobi Bruckeri Historia Critica Philosophis. Lipisiae. Tom. 
iy., p. 277. 
t Seckendorf, Hist Lutheran., lib. i., sect 16. 
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classics and history, with a more correct method of 
philosophizing, were to engage their lahours, yet not 
exclusively. At this point Melancthon could not stop, 
nor did he heed the prohibitions of biblical teachii^ 
which his Church had multiplied, and which the Acade- 
mies respected. He knew that, in Paris, for example, no 
master presumed to open the sacred volume; and had 
seen abhorrence of scriptural teaching carried so far by 
the Bishops of Misnia, in a statute printed at Leipsic a 
a few years before, as to forbid " the Rectors of schools 
and their associates to explain the books of holy 
Scripture, either publicly or privately." • But the time 
was past for suppressing the teith of God. 

He, therefore, closed his oration by earnestly exhorting 
them to give their mind to sacred studies. Above all 
others, these pursuits demand a careful mind and unwea- 
ried application. They are as a Divine perfume shed on 
human learning ; and for gaining proficiency in them, the 
Holy Spirit must be guide, and assiduous culture the 
companion. ' Thus wrote Synesius to Herculianus, that 
he should make use of a fruitful philosophy to advance to 
the knowledge of that which is Divine, even as the 
Tyrians brought their precious metals to adorn the house 
of God. " The fountains of theology," he says, " are partly 
Hebrew and partly Greek, whereas the Latins could only 
drink humbly of their own streams." In these originals, 
he affirms, the beauty and propriety of the text are to be 
unfolded, and its true meaning shown clear as in the 
light of day. Yet he would not have them to Hnger over 
the letter only, but, casting away firigid glosses, concord- 
ances, discordances, and other clogs of genius, follow the 
evidence of things revealed. 

" And when," said he, " we can bring up our minds to 
those fountains, we shall begin to know Christ, His com- 
mandment will be made clear to us, and we shall delight 
ourselves with that nectar of Divine wisdom. But when 
we gather spikenard in the vineyards of Engaddi, the 
spouse will come bounding over the mountains, and over 
the hills exulting, will bring you into the palaces of 

* Quoted from the Acts and Documents of Loescher, by Gerdes. 
Evang. Renovat, tom. i., p. 30. 
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Eden, anoint you with fragrance that cannot rest on the 
minds of the impure, and exalt you into seats of honour. 
Made members of Christ, we live, we breathe, we flourish, 
we gaze on Sion, and, veiled in silence, we fall down and 
worship toward Salem. This is the eflfect of heavenly 
wisdom. Therefore, let us hold it fast in purity, no more 
polluted by our idle quibblings." * Then he quoted the 
Epistle of St. Paul to Titus, descanted on the great 
rehgious benefit to be expected from the revival of learn- 
ing, and closed his oration without the slightest taint of 
superstition on the one hand, or the most remote allu- 
sion to ecclesiastical corruptions on the other. He took 
his audience with him to the highest ground, sure that, 
if they would use a sure and sanctified philosophy as a 
manuduction into the knowledge of Christianity itself, 
gathering that philosophy from its incorrupt and only 
source, the word of God, he should have prepared a host 
of teachers for the generation then to come. This was the 
Gospel, not covert, but exhibited in academic eloquence. 

The very next day Luther wrote thus to Spalatine, Secre- 
tary of the Elector of Saxony : " He dehvered an oration, 
on the fourth day after his arrival, altogether so erudite 
and terse, with such acceptance and admiration of all, 
that you cannot now imagine with how good reason you 
recommended him to us. We soon gave up the opinion 
we had formed of him from his stature and appearance, 
and with delight and wonder see the thing itself in him." 
And not content to render empty praise, he begs the 
Secretary to endeavour to get a higher salary for the new 
Professor, hoping that Pfeffinger, as usual, will not try to 
draw the Elector's purse-strings tighter, but consider 
that, if he is not made sure of at Wittenberg, they will 
get him away for Leipsic. And, in the same week, he 
repeats his testimony, that "Philip is a most learned 
Grecian, a most erudite and cultivated man; that his 
auditory overflows ; and that all, but especially the theo- 
logians, the highest, the middling, and the lowest, all are 
bent by him to the study of Greek." f Luther himself 

* Dedamationum D. Ph. Melancthonis, &c. Aigentorati, torn. L, 
p. 27. 
t Seckendoi^ Hist Lutheran., lib. L, sect. 16. 
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was not excepted. He said that he could desire no 
better master; and in his writings afterwards con- 
fessed himself, in similar language, the pupil of 
Melancthon. 

A like simplicity characterized the Wittenbergers. 
In their society this young man was not scowled into a 
comer because of his youth, neither did any airs of self- 
importance in himself provoke his elders to remind him 
of it. They did not calculate from the birth-day of the 
prodigy of learning, eloquence, and wisdom, but wisely 
accepted his gifts for the benefit and good fame of the 
rising University ; and when the Emperor Maximilian I. 
died, in January, 1519, Philip Melancthon was chosen to 
pronounce the funeral oration. 

The oration was elegant and ftdl of patiiotism. 
Besides the garniture of erudition which custom 
demanded, but which was meted out with moderation 
that indicated a fine sense of propriety, the orator pro- 
noxmced an estimate of his character as a pacific Pnnce 
beyond what the facts of history appear to warrant. 
At tliis early stage of his experience, the pursuits of 
academic life had not fitted him for a discriminative 
review of the career of a statesman ; and he does not seem 
to have considered that it was the jealousies of Germany 
that had restrained the martial aspirations of the 
Emperor, who was very far from being a pacific 
Prince. 

On another point he expressed, no doubt, the prevalent 
feeling of his countrymen in regard to Eome. The 
rising controversy that must presently engage our atten- 
tion did not suggest language in this oration bearing 
explicit allusion to the struggle between Maximilian and 
Pope Julius II., to the entire history of the conflict 
between the Empire and the Papacy, and especially to the 
turmoil of battles, treaties, and breaches of treaty, that 
had kept that generation in alarm. " The Popes,** he 
affirmed, "have never failed to sow the seeds of war 
among the Germans ;'* and he attributed it to the pru- 
dence of the late Emperor that he did not allow himself 
to be ensnared by the Pontiff. 

The conclusion, only, of the oration shows that 
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Melancthon has yet to sit at the feet of Luther for 
theology, as Luther sits at his for Greek. He prays 
Christ " that the soul of Maximilian may feel profited by 
the pious prayers of the Church." Yet the time is near 
when the pen of Melancthon wiU not yield in clearness to 
any in exposing the folly of those who make prayers for 
the dead. 

A letter from Erasmus of Eotterdam is extant, to 
show that at that very time our orator was in corre- 
spondence with the most accomplished scholar of his age. 
The letter is one written in reply, in a style affectionate 
and dignified. "Be assured, my Philip," he writes, 
"that I love you heartily, and uncommonly delight in 
your most happy genius." He bestows some very poetic 
praise on a hymn he has written, and a preface, admiring 
its firmness and spirit, bold as becomes a young man and 
a German. " But if you will suffer Erasmus to be your 
monitor, I should like you to give greater care to pro- 
mote good learning than to attack its persecutors. They 
deserve, indeed, to be torn limb from limb by all good 
men ; but, if I am not mistaken, we shall make better 
progress by the milder way. Besides, we must be care- 
ful to appear superior to them, not only in eloquence, but 
in modesty and gentleness of manners." 

From the lips of Erasmus, recollecting that he was 
no less notorious as a temporiser than eminent as 
a man of learning, one might almost hesitate even 
to take wise counsel ; yet let Erasmus be forgotten, 
and this advice, inestimably precious as it is, never be 
thrown away. Of Luther he already speaks with the 
caution of a courtier : " Every one here approves the life 
of Martin Luther ; but, as to his doctrine, opinions differ. 
I have not yet read his books. He has put forth some 
good admonitions ; but I much wish they were as happy 
as they are free Farewell, my most learned Melanc- 
thon : strive hard, not only to equal, but to surpass, the 
best hope that Germany conceives of your genius and 
your piety." And he postscribes a fatherly hint : " But 
endeavour to moderate your studies, that you may last 
long to help the cause of letters ; for I hear that you 
have not an adamantine constitution. And at least take 
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care of your life for this one reason, that you may not 
gratify those barbarians. Again £urewell." * 

By a friendly letter of Melancthon's, of but a few days 
earlier date,t we find that he is applying himself anew 
to the study of Hebrew. He is reading the Psalms, and 
begs his friend to help him that some day they may 
overturn D^lfbn Itt^lD "the chair of those scomers.*' 



1NDULGE17CES. 

Speculations concerning the state of the departed, and 
the region of the unseen world, where they await the final 
judgment, leading to the invention of a scheme of Divine 
government over them different from all that is revealed 
m holy Scripture, had grown up through many centuries. 
At first the speculators were satisfied with such names as 
are to be found in the inspired writings ; but when the 
simplicity of this language did not satisfy the demands of 
an exuberant invention, they borrowed compound words 
from Greek, and actually adopted, for descriptions of that 
mysterious world of separate spirits, the fables of Greek 
and Latin poets. Then their inventive imagination, 
having wandered away fix)m the only standard of revealed 
truth, condescended to imposture ; and as men had come 
to believe in a second revelation, communicated through 
ascetics and enthusiasts, dreamers arose, who professed to 
have gone down into the region of the departed, and 
witnessed their suffering of retributive pains and testing 
fires. As yet the dreamers abstained from naming that 
process,^ neither did they distinctly or uniformly state 

* Louvaine, April 22d, 1519. 

f Epist Ph. Melancthonis. Lugd. Batev., 1647. P. 408. 

t By way of example : The Ecdesiastical History of the English 
People, by Bede, with the free but invaluable version in Anglo-Saxon 
by our good King Alfred, exhibits the exact state of popular belief in 
this country in the time of the royal translator. In this work there is 
mention of two such dreamers. The first is a householder somewhere 
in Northumberland, who sickened, and one evening died. The room 
being full of watchers, towards morning he came to life again, 
and sat upright in bed, to the consternation of them all, who 
ran away, and left his good wife alone to hear that he had risen 
from the dead. Not long after, he went into the monastery of 
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whether it was penal or purificatory. But the visiond 
were told over and over through long tradition, written 

Mailross, and there edified the credulous with an account of what 
he pretended to have seen. His description is too near that of 
Virgil, in his descent of iEneas into Orcus, for the imitation not to he 
detected. He does not call the place purgatory, for the name was not 
yet thought of; but repeats the words of his guide, **• * This,' he said, 
* is not that hell which thou tellest and thinkest (nir "Sir CPsiS 
he j'eo hell j^a "Su talop: •] penej-c.) Neither is the 
blissful part of this region heaven.' *' Before leaving the place, his 
guide thus explained the doctrine : — 

** * Knowest thou what all these things are that thou hast seen ?' 
I answered him, * No.' And he said, * That valley which thou sawest, 
horrid with burning flames and chilling frosts, is the place where are 
examined and punished the souls of those who delayed to confess and 
to put away their sins, but at length, in the article of death, they fled to 
confession and repentance, and thus left the body ; and because they 
confessed and repented in death, they shall all come to heaven in 
doom*t day. And the prayers of the living, and alms, and listings, 
and especially the celebration of mass-songs, help many, and they are 
delivered before doom's day. And know thou that the flaming and 
stinking pit that thou hast seen is the mouth of hell torment, 
(helle CinCpejep muiS,) in which whosoever once felleth can 
never be delivered thence. But that blossom-bearing place where 
thou sawest those happy youths so bright, is that where their souls 
are received who quit ^e body with good works, indeed, but are not 
so perfect as to deserve to be admitted forthwith into the kingdom of 
heaven ; but, on doom's day, they shall all enter into the vision of 
Christ, and joys of the kingdom of heaven. For, whosoever are 
perfect, in every word and work and thought, as soon as they leave the 
body shall come into the kingdom of heaven.' " 

Alfred, after Bede, in an exposition of the articles of frdth, says, 
that our Lord ** of his own will suffered death, hanging upon the cross, 
and by his voluntary death released us from eternal death ; his body 
was buried, and he lorded over the first hell, (on "Sam Fyjljte 
helle jehepjobe,) and afterwards arose on the third day from 
the dead. He went to heaven." Hell, we note, when used absolutely 
in Anglo-Saxon, neither means purgatory nor the grave. 

There was a second dreamer, one Fursius, who came from Ireland 
to enlighten our English ancestors. He repeated the same fiction, 
sajdng that he had seen this purgatorial world in a vision ; and was 
highly patronized, both in England and France. (See Whelock's 
Bede. Cambridge, 1664. Pages 413—417, 425, 209—215.) 

These examples are provincial, it is true ; but they are the fruit of 
Roman invention, and show the doctrine which the Priests propagated 
all over countries occupied by the Latin Church. They serve, also 
to illustrate the means employed for propagation. 
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in books, and even embodied in authorized legends of the 
Latin Church. 

The Greek Church, however, did not agree in the 
reception of this fable. Some of her fathers had taken 
the first step, or, by the poetry of their language, had 
seemed to take it ; but it was left to superstition to make 
its own way by popular contagion. At length, at the 
Coimcil of Florence, in the year 1439, a sort of assent 
'was extorted from a few spirit-broken and mercenary 
Greeks ; andj^ the first time the Church of Eome made 
a formal declaration of belief in purgatory, which thus 
became a new article of faith. 

Even then the scheme of selling indulgences for the 
liberation of souls from purgatory, and making the new 
article a means of revenue, was not carried into execution. 
Alexander VI. was the first Pope who sold indulgences 
for the dead, as his predecessors had sold them for the 
living. And it is most remarkable that this traffic began 
vnthm the memory of Luther, at the Jubilee of the year 
1500. The practice was no less offensive to multitudes 
than it was novel ; and the renewal of such an effort to 
raise money, at least before the return of Jubilee, was 
excessively imprudent. K Leo X. had allowed a few 
more years to pass away, the attempt might have been 
successful ; Luther would not, probably, have been pro- 
voked to a controversy; nor would the Reformation 
have arisen to shake the Church of Rome to her 
foundations. 

It is enough if we catch the clue of events, in order to 
appreciate the nature of the great controversy that 
Melancthon makes his own, soon after coming to Witten- 
berg. We therefore recall, with the utmost brevity, 
occurrences that may already be familiar to the 
reader. 

Julius II., not less notorious than his predecessor 
Alexander VI., nor less ambitious, pursued a course alto- 
gether opposite. Alexander wished to create a new king- 
dom in Italy for the aggrandisement of his family, and, 
in that view, often encouraged foreigners to come into 
Italy, hoping to take advantage of the confusion, and 
gather fragments of the wreck for Caesar Borgia and his 
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desoendauts. Julius, on the oontnyy, set his heart on 
driving foreigners out of Italy, gubduing discontented 
states, and restoring to the Church whatever it had lost. 
After fighting at tl^ head of his armj, and acquiring the 
reputation of a General, brave even to ferocity, he resolved 
to erect a monument of his pontificate that future 
generations might admire. 

Michael Angelo and Bramanti, although rivals, united 
to persuade their patron to pull down the old church ai 
8t. Peter, and raise a vast temple on an antique model 
Julius caught the idea, encouraged the artists, and, in 
spite of the loud remonstrances of people of all ranks, but 
especially of the Cardinals, caused half of the old church, 
chief temple of the Popedom, to be pulled down, and 
himself laid the foundation-stone of the present cathedral 
of St. Peter. Here was created a new necessity. The 
demolished edifice could not be recovered. The new one, 
although scarcely begun, must be completed. The struc- 
ture must be equal, in architectural exceUence, in size, 
and in artistic wealth, to the pride of its projectors, and 
worthy, as they were wont to say, of the metropolis of 
Christendom, of the city. 

Every one knows that Leo X., son of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent of Florence, a devotee to the arts, and a man 
of most refined ambition, undertook to complete the work. 
But he had not enough money for the accomplishment of so 
grand an enterprise. He therefore offered forgiveness of 
sins to every one who would purchase this grace ; and also 
release from purgatory, for as many departed sinners as 
their survivers might please to deliver by buying certifi- 
cates of mercy. To make sure of the returns, he sent 
persons into ail countries, under the name of questors, who 
sold the tickets of indulgence to the best possible advantage. 
The salesmen in Germany and Switzerland were as devoid 
of shame as even Csesar Borgia or his father could have 
wished. In Germany, the sidesman Tetzel provoked the 
public opposition of Martin Luther in the year 1517; 
and the controversy that begun on the single article of 
purgatory — an article, as I have just noticed, but very 
lateTy innovated — was going on from one point of belief 
. or superstition to another, and threatening to dispute, if 
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mot also to overthrow, the whole system of Romish 
doctrine. 

THE LEIPSIO DISPUTATION. 

John Eck, Professor of Theology at Ingoldstadt, a 
clever scholastic and well-trained controversialist, who 
had obtained great celebrity as a pubHc disputant, chal- 
lenged Andrew Carlstadt, Archdeacon of Wittenberg, 
and Professor of Theology in that University, to meet 
him in debate. The fuel for his controversial fire was to 
be some theses of Carlstadt concerning indulgences, 
which had lost favour at Wittenberg. Eck, as it would 
appear, fixed the place, applying to George, Duke of 
Saxony, for permission to meet his antagonist in Leipsic. 
The heads of that University reluctantly consenting, Eck 
and Carlstadt met in the great hall of the castle of 
Leipsic on Jime 27th, 1519, in presence of the Duke, his 
Councillors, Magistrates, and the Doctors and Bachelors 
of the Academy, with a multitude of persons from neigh- 
bouring towns. Luther, to show respect to his friend, 
who was older than himself, and who deserved support in 
such a cause as Professor of Theology, went to Leipsic 
with him. Melancthon, for similar reasons, attended 
Luther ; but these two went only as private persons. 

After the settlement of rules of debate, and a protesta- 
tion by both parties that nothing should be established 
against the sentence and teaching of "the Catholic 
Church," Eck attacked Carlstadt, Carlstadt replied to 
Eck; the former stronger in scholastic and rhetorical 
weapons, the latter armed with some truths that during 
the last two years had gained a firm hold upon his 
understanding and his conscience. 

Warm and wordy must have been the debate, pro- 
tracted, with little intermission, through sixteen or 
eighteen days, with two sittings daily ; and it is of little 
importance to compare the reports of the combatants, and 
estimate the share of ability displayed by each. They 
strove to resolve knotty questions touching human will 
and Divine grace ; but they also handled matters more tan- 
gible to the men of Wittenberg, — purgatory, indulgences, 
pardons, penance, and the primacy of the Pope. 
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Luther assisted Carlstadt in the intervals of dehate; 
and Melancthon sat with unruffled calmness, taking notes, 
and each day preparing to give Carlstadt the benefit pf his 
reflections for the next meeting. Luther, however, could 
not keep silence, but allowed himself to be drawn into the 
controversy. He used his best caution; but, notwith- 
standing a bull of excommunication from Leo X., impend- 
ing over all gainsayers of indulgences, he uttered many 
things which would have drawn the fulmination down 
upon himself, if the German atmosphere had not been 
already unfavourable to the transmission of that fire. He 
and Melancthon, obeying truth rather than worldly 
prudence, almost broke down the bridge that had hitherto 
carried them to and fro between Rome and Saxony ; and 
Eck, by making known to the Pope the sayings of 
Luther, happily accelerated its utter demolition. 

As for Melancthon, he plunged at once into the depths 
of theological study, feeling the importance of the ques- 
tions discussed at Leipsic, and foreseeing conclusions far 
more grave than, anything merely relating to ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, or the independence of Bishops. And as 
the voices of Eck and Carlstadt clashed in the castle of • 
Leipsic, a trumpet was marshalling the hosts that have 
not ceased to do battle from that day to this, nor ever 
will cease until truth has won her everlasting victory. 

At this time, too, the Greek Professor, not being a 
Priest, was a free man. Proof of his happy liberty was 
given one day, when, if the tale be true, a paper appeared 
on the door of his lecture-room : — 

" A studiis hodie facit otia grata Fhilippus, 
Nee vobis Pauli dogmata saera leget" 

The students translated the verses accurately enough by 
remaining away for that one day, while Melancthon 
intermitted his lecture on some p^frt of St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans, and was united in wedlock, according to 
God's ordinance, to an excellent young lady of one of the 
first families in Wittenberg. Her name was Catherine 
Crapt. It is pleasant to read his own brief eulogy of this 
lady, when announcing the marriage to a friend : " Both 
in mind and manners, she is such an one as I should have 
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desired God to give me.'* Camerarius describes her as 
" a very religious woman, most affectionate to her hus- 
band, a very assiduous and diligent housekeeper, liberal 
and beneficent to all, attentive to the poor, both giving 
them charity, and asking it for them." A kind wife, no 
doubt, but not only sometimes forgetful of the limit of 
her husband's income, in giving to the poor, but by 
applications and entreaties on behalf of the poor to others, 
pressing her calls on their benevolence unreasonably. 
She was also negligent in her provision for the table, and 
slovenly in her dress. But this mattered little to her 
husband, whose own dress was not remarkable for 
neatness. 

No domestic blandishments withdrew Philip for a 
second day from his professorial duties. His lectures on 
the Epistle to the Romans were so good, and composed 
so carefully, that Luther printed them without his know- 
ledge. To prepare his audience for their delivery, he first 
wrote and read an exhortation to the study of Christian 
doctrine. 

As a young layman, it behoved him to avoid the style 
of pastoral authority. He would recommend his hearers 
to study the Pauline philosophy for themselves, and was 
not only conscious of inability to treat such a theme 
with the eloquence it demanded, but felt that, in advo* 
eating that sacred cause, he was acting with greater 
boldness than prudence. Yet the "Pauline doctrine" 
ought not to be familiar to Monks alone, or to " those 
scenic theologians," but to the multitude of Chinstian 
people. His peroration disclosed the purpose now matured 
at Wittenberg, to make the studies of the University 
subservient to the establishment of Christian doctrine ; 
and breathes the earnestness and concentration of mind 
that gave power for the accomplishment of a great 
purpose. 

" Young men ! you who are inaugurated into Christ,* 
unless you are utterly careless of your own salvation, 
addict yourselves to this Pauline philosophy. Seek hence 
a form of Christian life. Seek hence your consolations. 

♦ The inauguration to whiih he refers must have heen their 
baptism. 
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Seek hence the judgment you shall form of all tilings^ 
Divine and human. For it is most important that young 
men should understand that there is nothing more ancient 
than Christian teaching, nor anything to be preferred 
before it, for prosperous advancement through human life. 
Indeed, it is impossible to order life aright, or pass it 
happily, unless you are instructed by the writings of St. 
Paul how to resist the snares of stubborn men, of Satan, 
and of the flesh. You might even despise all other 
learning ; but that which this Apostle teaches you cannot 
pass over negligently, unless you have abandoned all hope 
of your own salvation." 

A few strong words to Bishops, and some opportune 
advice to other Academies, close this address, which it is 
impossible to read without the liveliest admiration,* 

THE pope's bull BUENT. 

While the rudiments of Gospel truth were taught at 
Wittenberg with a systematic diligence never attempted 
before the Leipsic (fisputation, Eck was in Home, pro- 
curing an act of authority to crush those whom it was 
found impossible to silence ; and he returned into Ger- 
many in October, 1520, invested with the digiuty of 
Apostolic Legate, and bearing a bull from Pope Leo X^ 
dated in the June preceding. It contained a condemnation 
of many propositions, extracted from the books of Luther, 
with a command to the author to retract them within 
sixty days, either sending the retractation in due form to 
Eome within that time, or, if he chose, appearing there 
with the paper in his hand. In the latter case, the Pope 
offered him a safe-conduct. Failing to obey, he would 
incur the greater excommunication, together with all the 
abettors of his contumacy. 

Leaving this passage of history to be read in biogra- 
phies of Luther, and histories of the Eeformation, it is 
enough to say, that the appearance of Eck as bearer of 
this instrument completely frustrated his intention ; for 
every one regarded the bull as his own, rather than the 

* Adhortatio ad ChristlansB Doctrins per Paulum proditae studium. 
Phil Melanch. Dedamat, torn. iii. 
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Pope's, obtained by bimself through revenge on the man 
whose doctrine he had been unable to disprove, and whose 
representative he had not been able to vanquish in open 
argument. 

The Clergy and the Universities were divided; but 
public feeling generally was on the side of Luther and 
Wittenberg, Luther appealed to the Elector; but the 
Elector was absent at ftie coronation of the Emperor, 
where he might conceal, under the plea of many occupa- 
tions, an unwillingness to accept the bull, or to commit 
himself prematurely to the controversy. As for Luther, 
he neither would nor oould retract propositions which he 
believed to be true. 

First, he wrote an appeal from the Pope to a Christian 
and free Council, and, on the 17th of November, 1520, 
delivered it to Notaries, in the presence of witnesses, in 
his own Augustinian monastery in Wittenberg ; and, on 
the 28th day of the saume month, repeated the appeal in a 
similar document, but considerably enlarged. In this 
writing he employed stronger, or, as some would say, 
more violent, language than he had ever used before, 
calling the Pope tyrant, heretic, apostate. Antichrist, and 
proud contemner of Coimdls. 

This roughness in the style of Martin Luther, very 
dissimilar from that of his courteous, yet honest, friend 
Melancthon, it is customary to condemn. Even his best 
supporters thought it their duty to endeavour to smooth 
and soften him, as soon as he began to deliver his convic- 
tions with so great freedom of invective ; and therefore 
we can scarcely pass it over without notice. Instead, 
however, of attempting to justify a defect which, after all, 
is far more tolerable than the feeble, insincere, and spirit- 
less verbiage of many of his most contemptuous censors, 
we must let him answer for himself. 

" I confess," he says, in a letter to Spalatin, " that I 
am too vehement. But I have to do with men who 
blaspheme Gospel truth, — ^with wolves, with persons who 
condemn me xmheard, unadvised, untaught, and who heap 
on me and on the word of God the most atrocious crimi- 
nations. If I were to speak of such without warmth, the 
very stones would cry out with indignation; but how 
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much more one like myself, who am of a warm temper, 
use no very feeble style, nor can always keep within the 
bomids of modesty ! But I wonder whence comes this 
new religion, that whatever one says against an adversary 
is called abuse. What think you of Christ ? Was Bfe a 
railer when He called the Jews an adulterous and per- 
verse generation, a brood of vipers, hypocrites, children 
of the devil ? Then Paul, when he calls them dc^, vain 
speakers, seducers, imleamed ; and when he inveighs 
against false prophets as if he were beside himself, saying, 
* O full of all subtilty and all mischief, child of the devil, 
enemy of all righteousness ?' Why could not Paul have 
spoken blandly to this man, rather than thunder thus ? 
Because one who is conscious of posses^ng the truth 
cannot have patience with the perverse and stubborn 
enemies of the truth.** 

And again : " I §ee that they all want me to be modest, 
especially ray enemies, who, aiter all, are themselves the 
least modest of mankind. But I, if I am somewhat 
lacking in modesty, am at least plain and honest, and 
think that in this respect 1 excel them who treat me with 
consummate craftiness and untruth.'* * 

Spalatin, who knew all parties, gave proof of satis- 
faction by immediately tran&Lating one (^ those vehement 
writings from Latin into German. 

On Monday, the 10th day of December,t the intrepid 
reformer walked out of Wittenberg, accompanied by the 
Doctors of the University, the students, and the mass of 
the inhabitants, to perform a solemn act of secession from 
the Church of Rome, before the Papal threat of excom- 
munication could be fulfilled. 

A large pile of wood was raised, and on it he laid copies 
of the Canon Law of Gratian, the Decretals of the Popes, 
the Clementines and the Extravagants, that is to say, all 
the authoritative texts of the Popish law. On the top of 
these volumes he laid a copy of the bull against himself. 

* Seckendorf. Hist Lutheran., lib. 1., sect 31. 

•f- There is a surprising diversity in regard to this date. Luther 
himgelf says, " auf Montag noch St Nicolai im 1620 Jahr," which is 
the date given in the text (Dr. Martin Luther*B Siimmtliche Weike. 
Erlangen, 1838. Band xxiv., seit 15^} 
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This done, he set fire to the pile, and as the faggots 
blazed exclaimed, "Because thou hast troubled the 
Lord's Holy One, thou shalt be burned in eternal fire." 
The spectators raised a great shout, saw the volumes 
reduced to ashes, and wsdked back into the city. At 
Leipsic, in spite of all that Duke George could do to the 
contrary, there was a similar demonstration. 

Melancthon was present at the burning of the bull, 
and from that moment ceased to regard himself as a 
member of the Church of Rome. 

EABLT COUNSELS AND WEITINGS. 

While the storm of controversy raged on all sides, this 
indefatigable scholar applied himself to the study and 
exposition of theology. From his tranquil dwelling he 
sent forth apologetic writings on behalf, at once, of his 
friend Luther and of Christianity. The Doctors at Paris 
condemned the propositions that were already marked as 
heretical and impious at Rome ; and he promptly issued 
"An Apology for Luther against the Decree of the Parisian 
Theologasters." To confute one Emser, who had written 
a book against Luther under a fictitious name, he also 
wrote a book under similar disguise : " The Answer of 
Didymus Faventinus to Thomas Placentinus." Both 
these writings are to be found in the collective editions 
of his works. 

His counsels were sought, at this time, (a.d. 1521,) 
on a proposal of the Augustinian Monks for the abolition 
of private masses and other such practices at Wittenberg. 
In conjunction with five other persons, deputed by the 
University, he met the Monks, fully concurred in their 
purpose, and sent a report of their united conclusion to 
the Elector Frederic, recommending him not only to 
sanction the proposed reforms in Wittenberg, but in all 
other parts of Saxony. So far as Wittenberg was con- 
cerned, the Elector cordially gave sanction, and the work 
was done. 

At that time Luther was shut up, under the ban of the 
empire, in the castle of the Wartburg, after the Diet of 
Worms ; so that the first great innovation on established 
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custom waa made, not by him, but by others, and with 
the full consent of the proverbially cautious and even 
timorous Melancthon. On his return, therefore, he found 
no more private masses for souls in purgatory, — no more 
idols in the temples, — no more communion in one kind 
only, — no more auricular confession, — no more prayers to 
saints, — no more abstinence from meats by ecclesiastical 
command. Great was the exultation of Luther ; yet, 
with no less prudence, he inculcated moderation on the 
more impetuous, and reminded them that the word of 
God, not the hatchet, must break down images. 

In addition to advice given in private, Melancthon 
contributed to enlighten the public mind by writing an 
"Answer to an Instruction from the Court of Saxony, 
and Proposals concerning the Mass and the true Use of 
the Lord's Supper.'* In the same year is dated the first 
edition of the work, afterwards celebrated under the title 
of " Common-Places," but also known as the " Hypothe- 
ses Theologicae." And in the next year and the year 
following annotations on the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Komans and to the Corinthians, and some briefer notes 
on the Book of Genesis, came from his prolific pen. 

Nor did he confine himself to this class of compositions, 
but gave play to his fancy in a satirical history of Alex- 
ander VI., under the whimsical title of " An Account of 
the Ass-Pope, a Monster found in the Tiber, at Eome, in 
the Year 1496." 

TANATICISM. 

The reforms at Wittenberg were the signal for an 
inevitably turbulent moral revolution ; and no sooner were 
they known than Saxony was thrown into confusion by 
some fanatics who sprang up at Zwickau. 

Controversy had arisen there in consequence of sermons 
delivered by some enlightened or half-enlightened 
Preachers, and it raged furiously among the populace. Vio- 
lence was committed, and some of the most riotous were 
thrown into prison. Others, alarmed with the apprehen- 
sion of sufiering in like manner, if they remained in 
Zwickau, came to propagate their notions in Wittenbei^, 
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where they fancied that their new Hght might he permit- 
ted to shine more freely. The chief of these was one 
Nicholas Storck. He had appointed twelve poor men to 
be his disciples, and seventy -two apostles ; but the strong 
hand of authority dispersed their apostolic college ; and 
Nicholas, attended by two woollen-weavers, profoundly 
ignorant men, made his way to Wittenberg, and began to 
preach. 

Melancthon went to hear them, and, instead of being 
disgusted with their folly, listened with amazement. They 
told wondrous tales. God, they said, had commanded 
them, with an audible voice, to go forth and preach. 
They held famiUar colloquies with God ! They foretold 
things to come ! They wer^ prophetic and apostohc 
men ! Good Melancthon, last of men to deceive, yet not 
last to be deceived by any who could put on a garb of 
piety , hstened with awe, and knew not how to describe 
the strange emotions that their discourses excited within 
him. Reasons, weighty reasons, coming to plead on behalf 
of the new prophets, bade him despise them not ; " for 
that there were spirits of some kind in those men appeared 
by many arguments.'* Yet, as he said, " none but Martin 
could judge." 

On the day of John the EvangeHst (December 27th, 
1521,) he addressed an earnest letter " to the most illus- 
trious and most wise Prince, Duke Frederic, Elector of 
Saxony, Light of Israel, his most clement Lord," acknow- 
ledging all this, and praying that Luther might be per- 
mitted to return from the Wartburg ; for none but he 
was competent to meet those men, and to him they con- 
stantly appealed. Carlstadt began to yield to the fasci- 
nation, and Melancthon scrupled not to invite Storck to 
be his guest. He sat down and listened to his harangues, 
and narrated the wonders in a letter to Luther. 

The Elector, paying great deference to Melancthon, 
and almost half cHsposed to think well of persons in 
whose presence so wise a man confessed himself to be 
touched with reverence, requested Melancthon and Ams- 
dorf to come to the httle town of Prettin, on the first 
day of the year 1522, where one of his Councillors asked 
them to explain fully the reasons of their apphcation to 
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the civil authority. Melancthon replied by stating what 
Storck had said concerning the disturbances at Zwickau, 
how the prophets had argued against the baptism of 
infants, and alleged Divine revelations in support of their 
opinions. There was need, he added, of the presence of 
Luther ; for he was himself utterly unequal to the task 
of settling so grave a controversy. Storck, he said, 
quoted St. Augustine, to prove that there was nothing 
beyond ancient custom to be brought in favour of bap- 
tism as commonly administered; and Luther, it was 
understood, was not ignorant of this allegation. Frederic, * 
therefore, as patron of the Church, was called upon to 
release Luther in this exigency. Amsdorf briefly answered 
that they had felt it right to submit a matter of so grave 
importance to the attention of the Elector. 

On the day following, ihe Elector sent to tell them 
that he had expected to hear something far more import- 
ant than what they commimicated, and that they 
had better not hold any disputation on baptism, but 
consider how the credit of Wittenberg was impaired 
in consequence of the Leipsic disputation ; since which, 
that University was reputed to be addicted to controversy. 
Eor his own part, as a layman, he knew not what to say: 
it did seem very extraordinary that those plebeians shoiid 
be employed in a work that required such high preten- 
sions ; but, if it pleased God to make use of such persons, 
it would not be altogether without some good result. 

Luther also answered Melancthon' s letter, treating the 
prophets with the contempt they merited. " I do not 
approve of your timidity," said he, " although you are far 
my superior both in spirit and learning. And especially 
when they bear witness of themselves, they ought not to 
be heard ; but, according to the counsel of St. John, the 
spirits should be tried. You are taking the advice of 
Gamaliel, and putting this matter off; but I hear of 
nothing that those men do which Satan might not also 
do, or even better. But do you, for my sake, put them 
on the proof of their vocation. For God never sent forth 
any one who was not either called of man, or accredited 
by miracles ; no, not even His own Son. The Prophets 
of old had their right established by the prophetic law 
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and order ; and ours is now disputed by men, and I utterly 
refuse to own them if they pretend to be called by bare 
revelation, since it did not please God even to speak to 
Samuel, except by making use of the authority of Eli. 
This, however, refers to the function of public teaching ; 
and then, when you try their spirit privately, you must 
ascertain whether they have undergone spiritual anguish, 
and a Divine birth, and death, and hell. But if you hear 
them talk blandly, calmly, devoutly, as they say, and 
religiously, even if they tell you they have been caught 
up into the third heaven, approve them not. For the 
sign of the Son of man is wanting, the sign of Him who 
is the only trier of Christians, the only searcher of spirits. 
Would you know the time, the place, the manner, of 
Divine discourses ? * As a lion He broke all my bones ;' 
and, * 1 am cast out from before Thy presence ;* and, * My 
soul is full of troubles, and my life draweth near to hell.* 
' The Majesty,' as they say, does not so speak immediately, 
as one man speaks to another ; for ' no man can see His 
face, and live.' " 

But Melancthon could not unveil the imposture, if, 
indeed, he could detect it. The prophets went on 
unchecked at Wittenberg; and he knew of no earthly 
help, except by the return of Luther. At length, March 
7th, 1522, Luther did return, although not with consent 
of the Elector, and found the Reformation there nearly 
ruined by those fanatics. 

Instantly he ascended the pulpit, and by a resistless 
exposition of the word of God disabused the public mind ; 
and a few most powerful discourses impressed the inhabit- 
ants of Wittenberg with new admiration of his eloquence 
and fortitude, and reverence of his authority. 

One of the prophets, however, Martin Cellarius, con- 
ceived himself capable of softening the heart of Luther, 
if he coidd get but one private audience, and lay before 
him a siunmary of his doctrine. With great reluctance, 
Luther consented to receive him, with one of his friends, 
appointed a day and hour for the interview, and requested 
Melancthon to be present, from whom we have an account 
of what took place. Cellarius unfolded his tale at length, 
not without fluency. Luther assumed an air of imusual 
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placidity, and patiently heard him out, not intending to 
trouble himself with any effort at refutation ; but, when 
he had finished, briefly said, " Take care what you do. 
Nothing that you have said has the least support from 
holy Scripture. They are only the figments of idle 
thoughts, the wild and pernicious dreams of a deceitful 
and dishonest spirit." Thereupon Cellarius, with a loud 
voice and mad gesticulation, beating the ground with his 
feet and the table with his hands, gave vent to his 
indignation at Luther for daring to suspect anything of 
that sort in a divine man ! His companion, Mark Stub- 
ner, thought proper to be calm, and, when the tempest of 
the other was blown out, addressed Luther thus : " That 
thou mayest know, Luther, that I am endowed with 
the Spirit of God, I will now tell thee what thou hast 
conceived in thy heart ; and this is, that thou beginnest 
to incline to believe my doctrine true." Luther after- 
wards said, that if Stubner had read his thoughts, he 
would have perceived him to be meditating on the words 
of Christ, " The Lord rebuke thee, Satan." He only 
replied, "God, whom I revere and worship, will easily 
confound your evil spirits, that nothing of the sort take 
place." 

This closed the interview, and the two impostors left 
him, threatening the great things that they would do. 
Melancthon said nothing, but felt the power of truth ; 
and neither he nor his noble friend, so far as it anywhere 
appears, ever afterwards felt any hesitation as to the 
unmingled wickedness of Storck, Mimzer, and their 
followers. The mild theologian, whose caution had, for a 
moment, wavered into creduHty, became the more constant 
defender of scriptural truth. 

Weak, indeed, must be the man that would now listen to 
such fanatics as those which gained a hearing from Melanc- 
thon ; but we are not hastily to set down his affability as 
weakness. Let any one read the extant accounts of the 
establishment of monastic orders, and he will find similar 
fanaticism commanding undisputed reverence. A man or 
a woman, entertaining some favourite project, fancied this 
purpose to be of Divine inspiration, spoke of it as such, 
and persisted in trumpeting the revelation until Cardinals 
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acquiesced, and the wealthy gave gold, lands, or man*' 
sions ; until the multitude believed, the clergy aided, and 
the Pope, perhaps after two or three refusals, gave a 
bull, and up sprang a new order. I could name persons 
of undoubted ability and good intentions, powerfiil 
writers, and possessed of great influence in their coimtry, 
who, at this moment, seem to believe as firmly in a direct 
inspiration of their own projects, wise and unwise, as if they 
had gone up with Moses to the top of Sinai. All this is 
encouraged by the Church of Rome, and is a delusion so 
closely bordering upon truth, that it is one of the last to 
quit its hold on minds that have not recoiled into 
infidelity. In Melancthon it was no peculiar weakness. 

TANATIOISM COUNTEEAOTED. 

The two great leaders of the Reformation were agreed 
on the fundamental principle of Divine authority. On 
that Luther depended in his first assault on the doctrine 
of indulgences ; and so did Melancthon, when he cor- 
rected the studies of the youth at Wittenberg. The 
first mention of translating the original Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures into German * is found in a letter 
of Luther, written in his hermitage or " Patmos,'* the 
castle of the Wartburg, on December 18th, 1521, just at 
the time when Storck and his company were spreading 
their absurdities in the very cradle of Reformed Christi- 
anity. His object was to furnish the whole multitude 
of the Grerman people with a Bible exactly translated 
from the original texts, well printed, portable and 
cheap. 

After his return to Wittenberg, we find him reporting 
the progress of this work, in a letter to Spalatin. " I 
had not only translated the Gospel according to St. 

* There were other German versions, but very defective. Not 
only was the language poor, and the printing bad, but their original 
was also defective, it being the Latin Vulgate. It is remarkable, 
however, that one such version was written, if not printed, so early as 
the year 1462. (J. D. Michaelis Sjmtagma Commentationum. 
Ooettingae, 1759. Beschreibung einiger alten Deutschen Bihel- 
Uebersetzungen vor D. Luthers Zeit) 
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John, but all the New Testament, in my Patmos. 
Philip and I now desire to revise the whole ; and it shall 
be, if God so please, a worthy work. But your assist- 
ance will be sometimes necessary for the better construc- 
tion of sentences. Hold yourself in readiness, there- 
fore, but so as to supply us with simple forms of speech, 
not such as you use in camp or court. For this book 
can only be illustrated in simplicity. And that I may 
make a beginning, will you endeavour to furnish us with 
the names and colours — much should I like the sight 
also — of the jewels mentioned in Rev. xxi., either from 
the court, or wherever you can get them." At this 
time, therefore, Melancthon was his principal, if not his 
only, assistant. It is not unlikely that the under- 
taking had been long contemplated by them both, and 
that, in order to its better accomplishment, Melancthon 
resimied his Hebrew studies very soon after coming to 
the University, as did Luther apply himself anew to 
Hebrew and Greek after entering his " Patmos." 

To the learned Secretary of Duke Frederic application 
was made, as we have just seen, for assistance in general 
revision, and for exact information concerning jewels, 
such as a courtier might contribute. Various other 
friends were consulted by Luther, and no doubt their 
assistance was also obtained on points of language with 
which they were specially conversant. Melancthon, also, 
collected succours of the same kind. As soon as they 
have turned back the torrent of prophetic and anti- 
baptist madness that broke in upon them from Zwickau, 
we find him addressing George Sturz, a physician and 
antiquarian of Erfurt, with whom he had not had any 
previous correspondence, but from whose learning as a 
numismatologist he hoped to receive assistance in giving 
German values to the Latin and Greek moneys men- 
tioned in the New Testament. And he beseeches him, if 
he has anything to send, to hasten it before the next 
Leipsic fair, as their work is far advanced, and the press 
is urgent. How successful these applications were, and 
how unreservedly Melancthon applied his talent for 
patient and minute revision, — the talent so well culti- 
vated during his connexion with the printer at Tubingen, 
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— ^the version itself shows. It is in Germany what the 
Authorized Version is in England, and perhaps equally wor- 
thy of the national acceptance which it commands. It has 
maintained pre-eminence nearly ninety years longer than 
pur own venerable and nearly perfect version, for it is so 
much older ; and every translator who can read German is 
sure to avail himself of its help. It is called, indeed, on 
the title-pages. Dr. Martin Luther's translation ; but this 
exclusive ascription of authorship must have arisen from 
the deferential himaility of Melancthon, and the other 
fellow-labourers, who were content without participation 
in the fame. The historians, however, pay them the 
honour that is due. Others, particularly Pomeranus, 
Justus Jonas, and Aurogallus, rendered occasional assist- 
ance, and George Eorarius corrected the press ; but none 
of them gave such constant labour as Luther devoted to 
what he justly described as " the great work." 

Luther himself spared no pains to produce renderings 
of the minutest accuracy. He caused sheep, rams, and 
calves to be killed • at home, and learnt the proper names 
of their several parts from butchers. Often, as he him- 
self said, with Phihp, with Aurogallus, and others, he 
waited for a fortnight before he would venture to deter- 
mine the meaning of a difficult word. At their meetings 
in his monastery Luther presided, with a Latin Bible of 
the old translation before him, and his own new version, 
which he always collated with the Hebrew. Melancthon 
compared it with the Greek text, and Cruciger with the 
Chaldee. Each came prepared by private study ; and 
after careful examination and comparison of the place to 
be translated, the version was at length settled. And 
before his death Luther himself revised the first edition 
as daily consideration had suggested.* 

Bugenhagius, when occupied in this labour, invited 
the others to dine with him on the day of its com- 
pletion : and ever after celebrated the anniversary, which 
he called " the Feast of the Translation of the Bible." 
Tliis good man was twelve years older than Melancthon, 
and towards the latter part of his life became very infirm, 
— the mere shadow of himself. Melancthon, always much 
♦ Melch. Adam. Vita Lutheri. 
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affected by tlie sight of his decay, used to pray that he 
might himself be spared from the like decrepitude.* 

As was to be expected, the Eomanists found great 
fault with Luther and his Bible. They taxed him with 
impiety, because he had sometimes consulted learned 
Jews on a difficult passage in the Hebrew ; and they 
ridiculed him for having recommended women to read 
the sacred volume. And Maimbourg exults that many 
Princes, ecclesiastical and secular, the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, for example, brother of the Emperor, George Duke 
of Saxony, and the Duke of Bavaria, in public laws and 
edicts commanded this perverse version to be burnt, and 
"compelled" — required, he should have said, for they 
were not always able to compel — " all their subjects, 
under penalty of heavy fines, to give up whatever copies 
of the book they had to Magistrates appointed for that 
purpose." t 

As well might they forbid the tide to flow. 

Jerome Emser, a Doctor of Leipsic, and Councillor of 
Duke George of Saxony, was of all others the most 
furious hater of this translation. Every instance of 
fidelity to the original text where it differs from the 
Vulgate he branded as a horrible corruption, and signal- 
ized his zeal by publishing another version done accord- 
ing to the Latin. That, however, he had a right to do. 
To calumniate is one thing ; to counteract by opposing 
diligence to diligence is another, — ^always providing that 
the laws of truth and courtesy be respected. 

In later years the exigencies of the Reformation 
turned Melancthon's pen to the composition of pubhc 
documents and theological and ecclesiastical writings; 
but during the three years following his first application 
to the revision of Luther's version, his writings were 
chiefly, if not altogether, biblical. He wrote a preface to 
the Book of Lamentations, and to the Psalter of Pome- 
ranus. He translated the Book of Proverbs into Latin. 
Biblical annotations we have already noticed. And it 
would appear, from his correspondence, that he aban- 
doned himself often, as younger men happily can do, to 

* MeL Adam. Vita Bugenhagii. 

t Apud Seckendorf. Hist Lutheran., lib. i., sect 51. 
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purely literary study, a luxury that is never wasted, but 
surely turns to good account amidst the severer toils that 
must be spent, in maturer age, with more steady dedica- 
tion to the instruction, the debates, or the business of 
the world and of the church. 



COBEESPONDENCB WITH EEASMUS. 

If the Protestant Reformation had not been essen- 
tially controversial, a revolt against sacerdotal ignorance 
and Papal tyranny, it might have advanced gently, as an 
amelioration rather than an overthrow. But as it had 
such an origin, nothing could be more unfair nor more 
unphilosophical than to complain of the excesses of mul- 
titudes whom Luther aroused in Germany, and whom his 
gentler coadjutor laboured to instruct. 

Suddenly did the populations of province after pro- 
vince hear of a new religion, and the downfal of the old 
priesthood. Clever or plausible men, but untaught, 
devoid of the graces of Christianity, and therefore inca- 
pable of acting according to its precepts, foimd them- 
selves thrown into the arena where every voice cried 
execration on the hierarchy from whose dominion the 
people were just emancipated. The wickedness of the 
Popes, the ambition and rapacity of the higher clergy, 
few excepted, and the notorious vices and infirmities of the 
lower, with the absurdities of doctrine and practice that 
were now drawn out into public view, brought a terri- 
ble retribution on the guilty. But these were not the 
only sufferers. Indignation, however just, if it be not 
chastened by holy principle, grows furious. Satire, when 
it becomes habitual, loses its edge on those at whom 
it has been levelled, and its blows recoil to stupefy the 
conscience of the satirist himself, who then assails that 
which is holy no less than that which is ridiculous. 
Preachers whom God never sent, but who find them- 
selves to-day released from the canonical restraints of 
yesterday, are, of course, but novices, without that 
humility which alone could keep them from falling into 
the condemnation of the devil. Such persons cannot 
possibly possess that virtue, and must, therefore, be 
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conceited, dogmatical, and violent. Some, in the ddi- 
rium of a new liberty, have but one idea, that of demoli- 
tion; like Carlstadt, who, without waiting to take 
counsel with his brethren, invited the mob to bring 
hatchets and break up the images in one of the churches 
of Wittenberg. His error consisted in doing a right 
thing in a turbulent and trifling spirit, and without 
seeking to obtain legal sanction, or to promote the purity 
of Divine worship by moral influence. The ungodly, the 
self-sufficient, the fanatical, the violent, — all wrought 
upon by the idea of a religious revolution to bring them 
an inconceivably large measure of civil liberty, — ^ran into 
deplorable excesses. Here, spirituality was exalted into 
madness, and the victim of delusion proclaimed himself a 
prophet. There, private judgment, rude, impetuous, and 
worldly, presumed to controvert fundamental truths, and 
to set aside Divine commandments, ais did some who 
rejected baptism. In short, the rudimental errors of all 
sects possible were evolved &om that chaos of confusion 
which spread over Germany after the secession of Luther 
from the Church of Borne, and the Beformatioii of 
worship that began at Wittenberg. 

All this is too plain to be denied, and too ^saatrous to 
be palliated. It only shows into what condition eedfr^ 
siastical and civil society had sunk, and how mnch need 
there was of some influence that might subdue the 
barbarism of the times, of teachers who could spread 
intelligence, and of preachers able to point out the paths 
of truth. 

Let us, therefore, take a dispassionate review of letters 
exchanged between Erasmus and Melancthon. 

Erasmus, be it remembered, continued in friendly 
correspondence with some of the Eeformers. At all the 
seats of learning throughout Europe, he was regarded 
with respect, or even reverence, and was most glad to use 
his influence as a scholar to check the outburst which his 
.own satire on the Monks, and labours to promote sound 
learning, had certainly provoked. The favourable feeling 
towards Erasmus was very strong at Wittenberg ; Joa- 
chim Camerarius, the biographer of Melancthon, was one 
of his most ardent admirers \ and we mav notice by the 
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way, that it is not possible to read his biography without 
tracing indications of a strong passion for courting the 
favourable notice of eminent men. To Melancthon 
Camerarius was a faithful satellite, and much enjoyed an 
excursion in his company, during some months in the 
year 1524, to Wiirtemberg, which his friend took for the 
benefit of his health, together with a rather large party. 
Having attended him to Bretten, his native place, he 
there left him, unable to resist a strong desire to see and 
converse with the prince of scholars and of courtiers, 
who was then at Basil. 

By a letter from Erasmus, written shortly after that 
visit of Camerarius, it would appear that Melancthon was 
half disposed to extend his journey to Basil; and that 
Erasmus himself was only deterred by the great distance 
from going to Wittenberg to converse with him and 
Luther. After giving some reasons for not having 
written to any of the Eeformers for some time past, he 
emmierated the good offices which he had been inter- 
posing on then* behalf. 

" To the utmost of my power I have kept down the 
clamours of the theologians, and restrained the anger of 
the Princes ; and this I am still doing. I have separated 
the cause of literature from the cause of Luther. I have 
taken pains to obtain consideration for the Gospel with- 
out tumult, or certainly without grave disturbance. Nor 
do 1 yet neglect any opportunity, but have written to 
the Emperor, and to other Princes, performing the part 
of a Gamaliel, and desiring a happy conclusion to the 
drama. I had written freely to [Pope] Adrian on this 
matter until I felt that I was in danger : not that the 
Pope himself attacked me, but it was to be feared that he 
would not protect me against those who did ; nor was it 
safe to trust him, even when he spoke blandly. I also 
wrote to [Pope] Clement very freely, and to Cardinal 
Campeggio. 

" What your Church is^ I know not ; but certainly it 
contains persons who, I fear, will subvert everything ; 
and hence the Princes feel themselves compelled to lay 
restraint both on good men and bad. Those persons are 
ever talking of the Gospel, the word of God, faith, Christ, 
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and the Spirit ; but if you observe their conduct, you will 
find them to be very unlike all that of which they speak. 
And must we, then, cast off Lords, Popes, and Bishops, 

only to suffer from yet fiercer tyrants? You will 

say that the Gospel had its false apostles, who, under 
pretence of piety, sought to gratify their own appetite. 
But, in the present case, the chief men who profess this 
Gospel tenderly cherish those persons. There is Capito, 
whose craftiness I always suspected. There is Hedio, 
who instigated an impure buffoon on occasion of my 
letters, for which the man would have been severely 
punished ; but he cried for mercy, because he had a wife 

and young children (Ecolampadius is rather more 

modest than the rest ; and yet, even in him, I could wish 
to see more evangelical sincerity. And how does Zuing- 
lius excite sedition ! But, for the present, I name no more. 

" They do not agree with you, neither are they in 
accord with one another; and yet they ask us, resting 
on their authority, to abandon all the orthodox Fathers 
and the Councils. You teach that they are in error who 
fling away images as a wicked thing. Yet what tumults 
has not ZuingHus raised on account of images ? You 
teach that a vestment is of no importance one way or the 
other. Yet here many teach that the cowl must, at any 
rate, be put off. You teach that Bishops and the con- 
stitutions of Bishops are to be submitted to, so long as 
they lead not to impiety ; but, they teach that the whole 
is impious and antichristian." 

Many seceders from the Church of Eome, if we may 
believe Erasmus, had abused his friendship, and in vari- 
ous ways done him injury, they being always in the 
wrong, and he invariably in the right. Perhaps some of 
them had really given him just reason for complaint; and he 
passionately asks, " How can I persuade myself that they 
are led by the Spirit of Christ, when their conduct is 
thus at variance with the teaching of Christ ? Formerly 
the Gospel made the ferocious gentle, the rapacious kind, 
the turbulent pacific, the abusive courteous ; but these 
turn furious, they fraudulently possess themselves of 
what belongs to others ; they stir up tumults every- 
where ; they speak evil even of the most worthy. I see 
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new hypocrites, new tyrants ; but I perceive not a 
particle of the spirit of the Gospel." He says that he 
has written against the Reformation, not willingly, but 
in self-defence, because his silence had been misinter- 
preted, and it behoved him not to incur the displeasure of 
Princes and of Pontiffs, nor to expose himself to the 
wrath of theologians and Monks. As for Melancthon, of 
him he had written and spoken kindly to Campeggio the 
Legate, expressing a wish that he could be separated 
from those contentions, but despairing of his ever being 
induced to make a recantation. 

The charges laid against the Reformers in this letter 
were heavy, and such as were not to be evaded by 
silence. Melancthon instantly replied. 

He acknowledged that some had forgotten both 
humanity and religion in their treatment of Erasmus, 
despite his worth, his eminent pubHc services, and his 
age. And as for those who preached sedition, raved 
against learning, and weakened civil authority, they 
sought power for themselves, but did not teach Christ. 
Luther was most unlike them, and often deplored the 
hypocrisy of those who, under pretext of religion, sought 
to overturn the kingdom of the Pope, merely to estab- 
lish a pharisaic dominion of their own. Yet he could 
not desert the cause he had espoused for the public good 
because of scandals that Satan threw in his way. And 
reminding Erasmus of the principal subjects on which 
Luther had entered into controversy, he appealed to him 
to say whether his cause and that of the Gospel were not 
the same. 

" Wherefore I beseech you, my Erasmus, that, in the • 
first place, you will not believe Luther to have anything 
in common with those whose conduct is justly repre- 
hended ; and then, that you will not think ill of him on 
account of the folly or temerity of what any other person 
teaches. As for the spirit of Luther, there cannot be any 
question for a moment. For, not to mention his quarrel 
with the Pope, he certainly now declares utter abhorrence 
of cruelty, and ambition, and all seditious counsels ; and, 
with great peril of his fame, and even of his life, opposes 
himself to every new faction of sanguinary teachers. 
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You make up a catalogue of some of the most dishonest 
men that walk the earth, and then you join with them 
(Ecolampadius, and others like him ; hut, I pray you, 
what has this to do with the matter? For my own 
part, I cannot, with a clear conscience, condemn the 
doctrines of Luther, but shall defend them yet more 
strongly, if holy Scripture so require ; for whether others 
pervert them to superstition or to folly is no concern 
of mine. Assuredly I shall not suffer myself to be 
turned from this determination, either by the authority 
of men, or by any scandals that may arise." 

The remainder of the letter, which is not long, consists 
of general expressions of good-will, and a few friendly 
cautions, much needed by the man who laboured so haid 
for the good opinion of parties the most opposite, and 
professed the vain desire of bringing over Popes and 
Kings to the Gospel without making any sudden change 
in doctrine or in worship. 

Erasmus replied at great length, mingling sarcasms 
and pleasantries with complaints of the books and ser- 
mons of the Keformers, whom he thought bent on 
effecting an impossibihty. The world, he said, was 
wicked, as the sea is briny ; and as its waters retained 
their saltness, never to be sweetened by all the rivers 
that flow into it, and all the rains that fall, so must the 
world be unchanged in wickedness, whatever might he 
done to make it better.* 

The efficacy of those principles which were expounded 
by the chief actors in the moral revolution of Europe, 
may now be estimated after a trial of more than three 

aturies, which proves their power. And we can dispas- 

aately survey the events of that revolution, without 
confoimding the stem and holy heroism of its chiefs with 
the undeniable folly and wickedness of many that were 
counted as their followers. 

THE PEASANT WAB. 

Multitudes who knew nothing of the religion taught 
at Wittenberg were counted as followers of the 

* Des. Erasmi Roterodami Epistolarum Opus. Basiliae, ex Offi- 
cina Frobeniana, 1538. Lib. xix. 
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Reformers; and at this day we hear the sedition and 
bloodshed of the Peasant War, as it was called, attributed 
to the influence of Lutheranism. To remove this 
misapprehension, we must review the facts. 

The Germans ever boasted of their liberties. Liberty 
was anciently regarded as the birthright of every Ger- 
man, whether he were a Prince or Noble, or a boor. In 
the more primitive state of Teutonic society, the popula- 
tions of the little states into which Germany was divided 
chiefly consisted of graziers and farmers ; some wander- 
ing without any fixed habitation, and others cultivating 
grounds without the privilege or the restraint of bound- 
aries. Even when long occupation had invested the 
agriculturist with something like the importance of a 
landowner, he took the usufruct, indeed, but claimed no 
exclusive or perpetual right of property. 

Yet they who counted most heads of cattle, and could 
command the longest trains of followers, acquired a social 
power, almost equivalent with that obtained by the owners 
of real property ; and, like the Kings of whom we read 
in the Book of Genesis, they could, at any moment, array 
little armies of trained servants for defence or for 
aggression. They scarcely knew money, and had as 
little conception of the forms and restrictions of artificial 
or civilized society. In the second century of the Chris- 
tian era, the Eomans gave those free Germans money, 
and, in exchange, took away some part of their inde- 
pendence. 

Colonists and Ecclesiastics from Italy, France, and 
Britain, imperceptibly multiplied in the ages following, and 
80 did the arts and burdens of a new kind of life, imposed 
by the conquerors upon the conquered. Estates shaped 
themselves within imperfectly-marked boundaries, and 
became sources of revenue to hereditary proprietors. 
Power grew stronger; subordination slowly settled 
around the feudal centres ; new necessities of defence and 
luxury impelled the lords temporal and the priesthood to 
exact heavier contributions ; and, in the times of Frede- 
ric III. and Maximilian I., the ostentation of wealth 
and military power had risen to an imprecedented height 
in the Imperial Court. So did profligacy and ambition 
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luxuriate in the Court of Kome. The course of oppres- 
sion, both by Princes and Prelates, outran that of 
popular decay ; and memories of liberty long cherished 
by the German people, rude and untaught as they were, 
wakened up again. It wa« then the peasants responded 
to the voice of any demagogue who bade them break off 
the yoke, without considering the hopelessness of such an 
effort. 

Groaning under aggravated burdens of frohndiensty or 
" villanage," and exhausted by exactions of the clergy, 
made under pretext of war with the Turks, the poor 
people caught blindly at every promise of relief, come 
whence it might. Signal evidences of this disposition 
remain on the face of history. 

Between four and five hundred years before Luther, 
Thuringia and Saxony rebelled against the Emperor 
Henry IV. and their Bishops, (a.d. 1073,) on accoimt of 
an imposition of tithes, and torrents of blood were shed. 

The Helvetians, the Netherlanders, and the Belgians 
were notorious for their jealousy of ancient rights and 
immunities. 

We hear Maximilian complaining, in the Imperial Diet 
at Constance, (a.d. 1507,) that the King of France had 
stirred up the peasants of the Belgian provinces to 
rebellion. There was a formidable rustic army ; a cheese 
and a loaf were painted on its banners ; and the objects of 
the cheese-and'hread insurrection, as it was called, were 
to get rid of all burdens, and reduce the nobility to 
order. Albert, Duke of Saxony, encountered thirty or 
forty thousand insurgents in open field, and quenched the 
cheese-and-bread riot in the blood of most of them. 

The Swabians had risen in like manner, (a.d. 1491,) 
but were excelled in courage and success by the peasante 
of Spire, on the Ehine, (a.d. 1503,) who formed a strong 
confederacy, called the Bundschuh, or "League-shoe,'* 
from a device on their standard, — for the recovery of old 
liberties. 

Under the leadership of " Poor Kuntze," a farmer of 
Beutelsbach, in the state of Wiirtemberg, (a.d. 1514,) a 
sedition of the same kind broke out, threatening destruc- 
tion to the nobility, the prelates, and the clergy, all of 
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whom they too truly charged with avarice and profligacy? 
Schomdorf, and several other towns, were in their 
power ; and unless the Emperor and Princes had made 
overtures of concession, hesides displaying military force, 
the consequences would probably have been far more calami- 
tous than those of any previous insurrection. The imposts 
were moderated, a few of the leaders were executed, and 
the country was pacified for the time. 

So recently as the year 1515, — only two years before 
Luther's preaching against indulgences, — while Maximi- 
lian I. was in conference with the filings of Poland and 
Hungary in Vienna, he received the grateful intelligence 
that one of his servants had killed two thousand rebel 
peasants in Camiola. But this was trifling in compari- 
son with the horrors of a general revolt in Hungary and 
Transylvania, at the same time. Their complaint was of the 
tyranny and brutality of princes, and prelates, and clergy. 
One Lawrence, a Presbyter, and one Michael, a Monk, 
were among their captains. Several Bishops and noblea 
were impaled. Of fourteen Bishops only one survived; 
four hundred noblemen perished ; and tranquillity was 
not restored until the death of seventy thousand men, 
women, and children had spread mute horror over all 
those lands. 

"What age," exclaimed Cuspinianus, an Imperial 
CJouncillor, " can tell me of such a deed as this ? Who 
ever has read or heard of such things as these ? But there 
are others that far surpass what I have written, and there 
is much that shame forbids me to record." 

And there is much, doubtless, that the most diligent 
compilers have not gathered from the records of those 
restless provinces. For it is evident that discontent 
was universal, and organized rebellion widely spread. 
Himgarians, Croats, and Swabians communicated with 
each other by all means, the press not excepted, and 
freely circulated "libels," exhorting the boors on the 
Austrian and Croatian frontiers to a common gather- 
ing, — an die Versammlung gemeiner Baurschqff^, — to join 
in counsel, and break off their fetters. Surely, there was 
never a more troublous age, nor ever a people more dis- 
contented than the Germans ; but they who attributed the 
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troubles of Germany to the preaching of Luther and the 
teaching of Melancthon, threw a veU of silence over all 
these facts. It is due, therefore, to mere historic truth, 
to bring them into view.* 

" But did not the preaching of the Eeformers fan up 
the flames of popular disaffection in Germany ? " 

I will recount the facts, following the dates, and the 
reader shall judge. 

Thomas Mimzer, a Priest, the notorious leader of the 
j)ea8ant war, was a native of Stolberg, on the borders of 
the Hercynian forest. When but a young man, usher in 
a school at Halle, about the year 1512, he felt powerM 
aspirations after fame, and would have headed a faction 
then, had opportunity been afforded. At this time 
Luther was not heard of, nor for five years afterwards. 
But we do not find Munzer emerging into notoriety until 
1522, when he is preaching furiously at Zwickau, encou- 
raging fanatical prophets, and indoctrinating Storck and 
his companions in the absurdities which they endea* 
voured to propagate at Wittenberg, to the perplexity of 
Melancthon, and the alarm and indignation of Luther. 
From Zwickau, he removed to Alstadt, and, by the tacit 
permission of the Elector Frederic, obtained employment 
as a preacher, to the great grief of Luther and his 
friends. From Alstadt he withdrew, in the beginning of 
August, 1524, after having led the mob into a church, 
and broken the images; and found yet more congenial 
society in Muhlhausen,t where his fanaticism blazed out 
in its utmost fervour. He performed a ceremony on 
baptized persons, which they mistook for baptism, and, 
with his followers, received the designation of " Anabap- 
tist,'* or, " re-baptizer." They extolled a state of eman- 
cipation from the restraints of decency, and the simpler 
folk mistook the grossest licentiousness for Gospel 
liberty ! They addressed each other with the familiar 
compellation of " brother " or " sister," and were wont to 
assemble by themselves in gardens. Besides the name 

ii> Seckendorf. Hist Luth., lib. i., sect 1. 

t In obedience to a citation of the civil authority, he appeared at 
Weimar, about the Ist of August; but, while his cause was pending, 
escaped at night, and went to Muhlhausen. 
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** Anabaptist," people also called them Gartenhriider, Trdu- 
tner, Geisterer, " Garden-brothers," " Dreamers," " Spirit- 
ual." These very spiritual persons, in their turn, poured 
contempt on all who dreamt not with them ; and as for 
the holy Scriptures, they called them "Bibel, Bubel, 
Babel," and treated the sacred book accordingly. " The 
Spirit," they said, was a sufl&cient source of knowledge 
and faith, even without the Bible. Their ovm fury was 
the only inspiration they respected. 

Artfully confounding religion with rebeUion, Munzer 
inveighed at once against the imposts laid upon the 
people, and, as in Turgovia, against the ecclesiastical 
authorities who refused the people the benefit of hearing 
the preaching of evangelical doctrine. For it must be 
noted well, that the insurrection of the peasants chiefly 
spread in states that were as yet unvisited by the 
Reformation. 

This insurrection began in Swabia, in November, 1524, 
provoked, as it would seem, by the rapacity of an Abbat, 
who seized on some property left by poor persons 
deceased, and by the rigorous exactions of certain Magis- 
trates. Mimzer heard of it, and constituted himself 
prophet and captain of the malcontents. Under the 
instruction of one Shapher, a Zuinglian preacher at Mem- 
mingen, they presented twelve Articles embodying the 
expectations which were to be satisfied before they would 
lay down their arms. They demanded, — 

Permission to choose their own Ministers to preach 
the pure word of .Gk)d, without any mixture of human 
error: 

Exemption from tithing of all but wheat ; and the 
tenth of wheat to be distributed among Ministers, the 
poor, and public works : 

Exaction of obedience to Magistrates in those things 
only which it is lawM for Christians to perform; and 
release from servitude, which men redeemed by the blood 
of Christ ought not to suffer : 

Deliverance from a great part of the burdens laid on 
them : 

Permission to hunt and fish everywhere : 

Common right to forests everywhere : 
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An abolition of all customs, in general, that were 
contrarv to their liberty. 

The insurgents bound themselves by oath to persevere 
\mtil they had obtained these concessions; which were 
not unreasonable, and, excepting only the first demand, 
which aimed at the establishment, in Germany, of the 
Zuinglian fashion of church-government, deserved fair 
consideration. The first error lay in seeking redress by 
force of arms, although even that was less to be blamed 
where there was no constitutional provision for civil reform- 
ation ; but worst of all was the madness of Munzer and 
his followers, who found a ready hearing for their 
imposture amongst the ignorant and infuriated boors. 
No sooner did he hear of their insurrection, than he 
oonvertcd the Franciscan monastery of Miihlhausen into 
a cannon-foundery, and collected a raw multitude out of 
tlio neighbouring country under the name of an army. 
One Pfeiffer, formerly a Premonstratensian Monk, started 
up in (juality of preacher, and inflamed both Munzer and 
his miserable hosts with an accession of new madness, 
pretending to see Divine visions, and to take orders from 
angels. Under those orders he led large bodies of 
armed i)oa8ants to lay waste the castles of the nobihty 
around Miihlhausen ; and thus they made negotiation 
impossible, by resorting to force. Munzer also took the 
field ; and, having ascertained that the Lutherans were all 
opposed to them, raved against Lutheranism as a new 
form of tyranny. France, they said, Italy, and Germany, 
were all risen against the tyrants ; and the war-cry for 
tlie wakening world was to be, " Thomas Munzer, and 
the sword of Gideon ! '' 

Swabia, Wiirtemberg, Franconia, the banks of the 
lihine, and Alsace, swarmed with the rustic rebels, who, 
for u short time, laid everything waste, and committed 
atrocities as vile as any that the annals of civil warfare 
bear in record. Meanwhile the Princes entered into a 
confederacy for common defence ; and soon their soldiers 
began to cut down the insurgents by thousands. 

On the 15th of May, 1525, no fewer than five thou- 
sand — some say seven thousand — fell at Frankenhausen 
in a single battle ; and on the 24th of that month the 
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city of Muhlhausen, Munzer's head-quarters, capitulated 
with the Langrave and other Princes. Eleven hundred 
wives and daughters of the citizens walked out hare-foot 
and bare-headed, and knelt down to implore compassion. 
The Senate and twelve hundred citizens came the next 
day, bare-footed, and carrying white rods in their hands, 
knelt down thrice, and thrice cried for mercy. With 
promise to pay a heavy fine, which, however, was not 
fiilly exacted, they received pardon. Munzer, Pfeiffer, 
and other leaders of the rebellion, were executed; and 
thus ended the war of the rustics, which cannot fairly be 
said to have had any dependence on the Lutheran 
Reformation.* 

What Melancthon thought of the peasant war may be 
gathered from his letters. 

The day after hearing of the rout of Munzer's legion 
at Frankenhausen, his flight to a nunnery, and his cap- 
ture and delivery to Count Ernest at Mansfeld, he wrote 
thus to Camerarius : — 

"Although I am much grieved at the slaughter of 
that wretched multitude, and that the Princes are com- 
pelled thus to put down those robberies, I cannot but 
rejoice that the leader of the sedition is made prisoner ; 
and am glad, not only that we shall have tranquillity, 
but that there is now clear evidence what is the spirit of 
which those people boasted. And what a kingdom! 
What fair dreams ! With what senseless prophecies did 
he not impel the foohsh multitude to take up arms ! 
How often did he not promise to take the foremost place 
in battle, obedient to celestial oracles, that he might 
change the constitution of our cities ! But all this has 
come to nothing ; and from my inmost soul I thank the 
Lord, and pray Him still to prosper us, and amend the 
vices of the Church more gently." 

In another letter he relates that the Prince Palatine 
requested him to give his judgment on the twelve Arti- 
cles, and that he returned a confutation of them, and 
gave counsel that they should trust in Christ. He refers 
to the traces of that ruinous outbreak in all directions ; 
but says that Bretten, his native town, stood untouched, 

Seckendorf. Hist. Lutheran., lib. i., sect. 61 ; lib. ii., sect. 1—4^ 
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while flames of civil war overran the whole neighbour- 
hood. "For," said he, exultingly, "my fellow-citizens 
kept their faith/' * 

On the other hand, there was much to try the faith of 
Melancthon. The fires of persecution had already been 
kindled for the destruction of the Lutheran Reformation, 
especially in the Netherlands ; and now a personal Mend 
of his is counted with the sufferers. Henry of Zutphen, 
who had not long left the University of "Wittenberg, 
after being nearly killed by the mob in Ditmarsh, was 
immolated by the Priests, who saw him cast into the 
flames while he had yet life enough remaining to pray 
for his murderers. While Melancthon wept for his 
friend, he knew that there was no human power to 
prevent the recent edict of Worms from being executed 
in like manner upon thousands. 

A rUNERAL IlND A MAEBIAGE. 

A» I am not writing biographies of the Elector of 
Saxony and Martin Luther, I must not be tempted awaj 
from the present subject by the deathr of the one or the 
marriage of the other. We have only to obsenre kow 
Melancthon bears himself on each occasion. 

Between Frederic the Wise, and the Greek Professor in 
his University of Wittenberg, there was a congeniality of 
character that gave rise to mutual esteem. The Prmce 
might incur a charge of weakness, and the scholar might 
be suspected of timidity ; but, after all, posterity confesses 
that they both were wise. 

When the rustic war was raging elsewhere, this electo- 
rate was only disturbed by a natural fear that the 
calamities which befell neighbouring states might invade 
Saxony also ; but it is remarkable that, although the 
rebels did not yet ask for anything more than the alle- 
viation of temporal burdens, the states where the Gospel 
was preached without restriction were kept at peace. 
About three weeks before his death, Frederic expressed 
his own view of the cause of those troubles in a letter to 

♦ Philippi Melancthonis rod 4v ayims Concilia. Collect. Stud, et 
Op. Christ. Pezelii. Neustadii, 1600. 
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his brother John. "I could wish from my heart to 
show you what I think, and what answer should be given 
to the Princes ; " (who desired help to put down the rebel- 
lion;) "but you know my weakness. Yet this is too 
great a matter to be handled by main force. Perhaps 
cause has been given for the poor people to make this 
uproar, and especially by forbidding them the word of 
God ; but they have been dealt hardly with in many 
ways by us rulers, both spiritual and temporal." 

And some days afterwards, he wrote as follows to the 
same, concerning one of his own provinces : — " If you can 
do away with the tithe in Franconia, and so make the 
people somewhat more quiet and tractable, it will not be 
ill judged to do the same thing in other places. Our 
Lord God will no doubt make it up to you and me, 
righteously and graciously, in many ways." 

But most impressive were the farewell words he 
addressed to the assembled members of his family imme- 
diately after his last confession and communion. " Dear 
children, I pray you for God*8 sake, if I have done any- 
thing to cause joa grief, whether by word or deed, that 
you, for His sake, mil forgive me, and pray others to do 
the same. For we Princes often treat the poor people 
with hardship and unkindness." * 

Soon after pronouncing these words, Frederic died 
(May 6th, 1525). Luther pronounced a funeral oration 
in German, and Melancthon in Latin. The latter now 
appeared before the University a real mourner. 

" In this public mourning, and most bitter and 
universal grief, whether we are to deplore the death of 
the wisest of Princes, or to weep for the loss of the 
republic, — for there can be no greater loss than that he is 
taken from us, — or whether by this oration the minds of 
our chief men and of the public have to be relieved, I feel 
that I have not brought with me courage and self- 
possession equal to the work. Even this voice, choked 
with sorrow, interrupted with tears, is witness of affection 
and of reverence." He professed inability to do justice to 
the virtues of the departed, to whom he had been 
indebted for innumerable benefits, and whom he admired 
* Seckendorf. Comment de Lutheran., lib. ii., sect. 2. 
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and loved for the excellence of his private character. 
On his virtues as a Prince and as a man, Melancthon 
descants with much feeling ; and I take a single passage 
as no less descriptive of the speaker than of the 
deceased : — 

" He is greatly mistaken who thinks that a country can 
be kept in order by force of arms alone. For this the arts 
of peace, justice, moderation, constancy, a lively care of 
the public safety, diKgence in dispensing justice, and 
ending the disagreements of citizens, forbearance towards 
the multitude when in error, severity in punishing the 
wicked, clemency in saving them that can be corrected, 
are far more effectual. But the multitude are carried 
away with admiration of martial courage ; for it can see 
that the clearest. They make more of an athletic soldier 
than of a modest and peaceable citizen. The virtues of 
learning and urbanity, like other good things, are unseen 
and unthought of by the crowd, who fancy that Kttle 
praise is due to such as make peace and arts their study. 
But, for my part, I think a care for peace to be far, far 
more excellent than familiarity with camps, whether you 
regard its benefits, or consider the nature of humanity; 
nor can I suffer Antony, a great General, indeed, but one 
who did great injury to the republic, to be preferred to 
Augustus, a pacific Prince, and lover of repose. Neither 
did Alcibiades more good for the Greeks than Solon. 
The one, with war after war, brought his country to 
ruin ; but the other, by the laws lie gave, and the consti- 
tution he established, saved the state that had been 
founded. Therefore God endowed Frederic with these 
more useful and better virtues. And, thus endowed, 
Frederic was ever careful, through all the troubles which 
disturbed Germany, that his own subjects should not be 
involved in war." 

Certainly, if the deceased Elector had been as warlike 
as were some of his neighbours, he would not only have 
brought the horrors of war upon Saxony, but, unable to 
appreciate the motives of the Eeformers, or the value of 
the truths they taught, might have closed his territory 
against a purely religious reformation. No man, 
therefore, could estimate his worth more truly than 
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Melancthon, who now mourned as if he had lost a 
father. 

A month had not elapsed after the interment of this 
good Prince. Anxiety and sorrow were weighing down 
the spirit of Melancthon, when he heard, to his amaze- 
ment, that Luther was espoused to Catherine Bore, a 
lady who had escaped from a nunnery some years before. 
The intelligence came suddenly, and proved that although 
Luther could confide in the judgment of his friend on a 
question of doctrine or church-discipline, he could not trust 
him to decide whether or not he, an ex-Monk, should marry 
the ex-Nun. Melancthon did not know that on the very 
day of the late Elector's death, Luther was unbosoming 
his thoughts to another friend, telling him that "his 
Catherine" had refused the hand of a Doctor who sued 
for it, and allowed him to believe that a suit from him- 
self would not be rejected. That very day, therefore, he 
determined to confirm, by example, the doctrine he had 
taught, to marry as other Priests had married, and to 
marry Catherine Bore. 

Luther, having deferred the marriage until the 13th 
day of Jime, probably in consideration of the death of his 
Sovereign and patron, then invited Bugenhagius, (or 
Pomeranos, as he is also called,) a theologian and 
preacher, who had taught the imlawfulness of priestly 
celibacy, Apellus, a lawyer, and Luke, a painter, and in 
their presence was espoused, with due solemnity, to the 
lady of his choice. A fortnight afterwards he took her 
to his house, gave a good marriage-supper to his friends ; 
but as Melancthon appears to have been one of the 
"wise men" who manifested alarm at what they were 
pleased to consider a precipitate or unseasonable proceed- 
ing, he was not included in the party. 

Recovered, however, from the surprise, he calmly 
reconsidered the whole matter, felt that Luther had not 
committed a sin, "was not fallen," and employed his best 
influence to justify what he had seemed ready to con- 
demn. In a long letter in Greek, addressed to his friend 
Camerarius, who then taught humanities at Nuremberg, 
he argued in favour of the marriage which he had been 
coimted too wise to witness. His delicacy, however, was 
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scarcely less admirable, at first, than his honesty and 
magnanimity at last.* 

ACADEMY OF lOTSEKBEBCK 

The memory of Melancthon continues to be cherished 
at Nuremberg, where he might almost be regarded as the 
father of literary and theological studies. His statue 
adorns the Gymnasium. Afber the abolition of mass and 
ceremonies, and the adherence of the Senate to the doc- 
trine and worship of the Reformation, in spite of Papal 
remonstrance and Monkish contradiction, he advised the 
senators, with all of whom he was in friendly correspond- 
ence, to fortify their cause and benefit their fellow- 
citizens by the establishment of a school. Soimd learn- 
ing, he calculated, would tend to put ignorant Preachers 
to shame, and scriptural influences would counteract the 
pestilential example of wicked ones. The advice drew 
on him importunate requests to go to Nuremberg and 
superintend the work; but he declared that nothing 
should induce him to quit the service of the Elector. 
He would stand by his friends and the cause of God in 
Wittenberg, notwithstanding the burden of duties, too 
heavy to be borne with comfort, or the scantiness of a 
stipend that was barely sufficient for his maintenance. 
He consented, however, to go to Nuremberg, and give 
the Senate the benefit of his counsel. This he did in 
October, 1525 ; and, in the year following, having assisted 
to obtain Professors, went thither again, and delivered a 
brilliant oration at the opening of the institution.f 

THE riEST DIET OF SPIBE. 

The theologian of the Lutheran Reformation could not 
be confined within the circle of professorial duties at 
Wittenberg, neither were his counsels in other cities to 
be sought only for such congenial undertakings as that 
of the Bavarian Academy. 

The boors had been once beaten; but the spirit of 

* Seckendorf., lib. 11., sect ft. 

*}• DeclamailoDes, torn, u In Laudem none Scliols« 
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revolt, still unsubdued, threatened a yet wider and more 
stubborn insurrection. In Thuringia, for example, tur- 
bulent Preachers were declaiming against the tyranny of 
rulers, and the multitude seemed on the point of break- 
ing out into rebellion, and repeating the excesses of the 
Anabaptist rabble of Munzer. None could deny that the 
poor were oppressed ; and although the Magistrates who 
silenced pretended religious demagogues did no more 
than their duty, they exposed themselves to popular 
. hatred ; while others, in states adhering to the Papacy, 
inflicted a real grievance on the people, by forbidding the 
Gospel to be preached. Hence arose the din of accusation 
wid recrimination on all sides. Popish Princes charged 
their liberal brethren with encouraging sedition ; John, 
Elector of Saxony, far more courageous than Frederic the 
Wise, with his Mend the Landgrave of Hesse, reasonably 
retorted on the Papists, that their manifold persecutions 
of their subjects inevitably provoked sedition. A third 
party, as usual, dreamt of a middle way, not only in 
compromise between absolutism and license, but between 
the G-ospel and the Mass. 

Charles V., whom experience had not yet taught that 
efforts of mere authority cannot still the tumiUts of a 
people tormented and irritated by civil and ecclesiastical 
oppression, proposed to pacify Germany by force. By a 
mandate issued at Toledo on the 24th of May, 1525, he 
cited the Electors, and the representatives of states and 
free cities, to meet in Diet at Augsburg, in the month 
of October, in order to extirpate Lutheranism out of the 
Empire. By a letter from his own hand, penned more 
gently, he invited the Elector of Saxony in particular ; but 
the Elector's delegate at the Imperial Coiuii warned his 
maater of the danger that would beset him if he ventured 
to appear at the Diet thus convened. The Landgrave, 
too, wrote to the Elector, advising a union of the 
Lutheran Princes. These two Princes met at Freienwalde 
a few days before a very scanty Diet sat at Augsburg, 
and agreed to invite other Princes, states, and cities, to 
join them in a remonstrance to the Emperor, and to 
make proposals for the pacification of Germany by means 
of righteous concessions. The Electors of Treves and 
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the Palatinate, the Marquises of Brandenbmg and Fran- 
conia, the Dukes of Luneburg, Pomenmia, and Mecklen- 
burg, the Princes of Anhalt and Henneberg, many 
Counts, a large body of the nobility of the Empire, many 
cities, and among them Nuremberg, Strasburg, Augsburg 
itself, Ulm, and Magdeburg, — ^these all united on the 
side of reformation, and sent their del^^tes to represent 
them in the Diet, where Ferdinand, the Emperor's 
brother, presided in his stead. 

The legates were instructed to complain of the sere- 
rity of language employed by the Emperor in his indic- 
tion ; and to prove that the late insurrection of the peasants, 
which these very Princes had suppressed, with hazard of 
their own lives, was to be imputed to tmseasonable 
harshness of the same kind. They were to remind Ferdi- 
nand and his supporters that Divine truth could not be 
torn out of men's hearts by force ; but that, if such 
violence continued, greater calamities would follow, and 
the word of God itself, brought into the strife, and 
associated with deeds of insubordination and vengeance, 
would fall into contempt. They were to demand observ- 
ance of the recess of Nuremberg, — a sort of armistice 
agreed on in a Diet held in that city, — and require the 
cause in which religion and the souls of men were con- 
cerned, to be so treated that present evils might not be 
made worse. And they were further instructed to 
demand an adjournment to some other time and place, 
and a suspension of the persecuting edict of Worms. 

The Diet could not resist such reasonable demands, 
presented by so strong a confederacy: a recess was 
worded gently, and they adjourned until the 9th of 
January, 1526. By prorogation, however, it was delayed 
imtil June 25th, when the first Diet of Spire opened its 
proceedings, which were favom-ably influenced by the 
preparatory counsels of Melancthon. 

Seckendorf quotes a German manuscript written by his 
hand, and preserved in the records of that Diet, which is 
so very characteristic that I must reproduce the quota- 
tion) at least in substance, and thereby show the firmness 
and moderation of the man. 

In this document two questions were to be examined: 
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First, Should the Beformers content themselves with 
preaching and receiving true doctrine, leaving abuses to be 
corrected by the Bishops ? or, secondly, If they slighted 
episcopal authority, would they be guilty of schism ? 
Should they, or should they not, support Luther in his 
rejection of canonical authorities ? " For when," says 
the paper, " they cannot gainsay the doctrine, they seek 
occasion to oppress us by alleging that it is wicked to do 
anything without the sanction of the Bishops. This 
they wish to prove by affirming, 1, That the Bishop has 
an ordinary power beyond which none can go to establish 
anything in the Church ; 2. The mass, monastic vows, 
and other such things, have been in use for many ages, 
and the Church, which cannot err, has not abolished 
tiiem ; 3, Obedience is better than sacrifice, therefore we 
should submit ; 4. Charity requires us to bear with the 
infirmity of others ; 5, The peril of war, which is to be 
expected if we do not obey, ought to be avoided." 

On the first point Melancthon answered in the 
sentences that follow : — 

'' Ministers of the word of God are bound to teach the 
primary article of faith, concerning trust in Christ ; nor 
can they omit or conceal this, unless they would sin 
against His commandment, who says, ' Whosoever shall 
confess Me befi^re men, him will I also confess before My 
Father which is in heaven.' The saying of David, also, 
must be borne in mind: ' I have believed, therefore have 
I spoken.' And this is the sacrifice of praise. It is also 
certain thai this doctrine has not been rightly set forth ; 
that, although men are boimd by Christ to do His works, 
the Monks and Priests have devised a new and false 
worship, with vows, masses, and invocation of saints, by 
which they hope to save themselves, and others who 
perform them. Preachers ought, for conscience sake, to 
reprove these errors, (See Ezek. xxxiiL 8.) This is also 
clearly required in the second commandment of the 
Decalogue, by which false doctrine is forbidd^i. Now, 
there were fidse doctrines concerning the merit of works 
— satiisCwtion made by ourselves — application of the 
benefits of the mass to others — ^the equalling of monastic 
life to baptism— invocation of saints — their merit, 
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which has heen said to profit us as much as the merit of 
Christ. But these are manifest hlasphemies. Then 
there are other abuses in the lives of the clergy : the 
Pope and Bishops neglect their duty, make themselyes 
Kings over the Emperor and the Princes, waste the 
goods of the Church upon their own tyranny, and in all 
this they make great ostentation of the name of Christ. 
We cannot approve such things without breaking the 
second commandment; and therefore our Preachers are 
bound to rebuke these abuses." 

To the opposite arguments on the second pcnnt, he 
replies : — 

1. " The power of Bishops is granted. Bat it is not 
the less incumbent on Pastors and Preachers, by virtue 
of their ordinary vocation, to teach the truths especially 
if the Bishops teach it not. Our Preachers, too, have 
admonished the Bishops, both in speech and writiiig, but 
in vain, and have only drawn down persecution on them- 
selves. Therefore they should no longer wait for the 
commands of Bishops, any more than did Christ and the 
Apostles wait for orders from Annas and Caiaphas. Here 
applies the saying of the Apostles : ' God is to be obeyed 
rather than men.' " 

2. " We deny that the Pope and clergy are the 
Church. For sdthough there may be members of the 
Church among them, who do not consent to their errors, 
the Church consists of those who have the word of God, 
and are thereby cleansed, (Eph. v. 26,) and no others are 
the Church. The Holy ^irit also commands us to 
beware lest we acknowledge the Pope and clergy to be 
the Church ; for He predicted, by St. Paul, that Anti- 
christ would sit in the temple of God, — that is, in the 
Church, — and would assume His name ; neither can that 
be the Church which God has not in subjection to Him- 
self. We do not, therefore, fall away from the Church 
when we rebuke the errors of Antichrist ; for we think 
the same as many did who lived under his tyranny, not 
having such clear knowledge on some points as we 
possess, and even true Christians have defectis, and ought 
to pray, * Forgive us our debts.' There have been many 
dissatisfied with the errors of Pontiffs, who yet lived 
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under the Papacy, and were themselves a Church, while 
the Pope and clergy lived in manifest errors and crimes. 
Nor does it matter that in respect to certain outward 
things, such as fastings, and the like, we act difiPerently 
from those who, in former times, were true Christians ; 
for such things are not necessary to unity ; and if they 
be held up as necessary, we must, both in word and deed, 
maintain the contrary." 

3. "It was not our Preachers who gave occasion of 
insubordination and tumults, but the Pope and Bishops, 
who persecuted and excommunicated us, and refused to 
accept our obedience, unless we would deny the word of 
God. But the sentence they quote from Scripture is 
nothing to the point ; for due. obedience is what God 
requires, rejecting those victims which men offer of their 
own will, instead of the obedience due to the Divine 
word, as is expressly urged by Samuel. (1 Sam. xv. 20.) " 

4. " The mention of charity towards the weak has no 
relevancy to the matter in hand ; for the Papists are not 
weak, neither are their errors consistent with faith, 
like those of the weak brethren whom St. Paul com- 
mands to be instructed. But the Pope and Bishops are 
become enemies, persecutors, and tyrants; they will 
take no instruction, and must, therefore, be contradicted 
by all means.'* 

5. " The Gospel must not be blamed for the war, but. 
they who stir up wars against us." 

On the last point the paper is more diffuse, recounting 
evidences from holy Scripture, that such wars are inevit- 
able consequences of the preaching of the Gospel in any 
nation where its truths have not been previously acknow- 
ledged, and that the Evangelist is nevertheless bound to 
proclaun the truth. But then arises the question, " whe- 
ther the Princes have done right in not only receiving 
the Gx)spel for themselves, but in permitting the abroga- 
tion of abuses, and refusing to tolerate the mass, and 
other superstitions, in colleges and monasteries." To 
this it is answered, that the Princes undoubtedly were u\ 
the right when they received the truth for themselves ; 
and that, therefore, they were also in the right when 
they permitted the clergy to remove those abuses. And 
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how could the Princes he justified in suffering the 
Eeformers to he hanished or put to death, if they 
acknowledged their doctrine to he true, and their pro- 
ceedings consistent with the law of God ? But even if the 
Princes doubted whether the teaching of the Reformers 
was right, they could not be justified in persecuting the 
Preachers merely because of doubt, much less in putting 
down by force what their conscience testified to be the 
truth. 

Such was the compendium of the entire question 
between the Church of Eome and the Eeformers ; and we 
think it equally characteristic of the Eeformation itself, 
and of Melancthon. It contains not a single vituperative 
sentence, but is marked, throughout, by the conscious- 
ness of moral power which distinguished those dis- 
sentients from the Church of Eome, and exhibits the 
scrupulous adherence to scriptural truth which gave 
authority to their apologetic sentence, and added incal- 
culable power to their cause. 

When we read, therefore, of the stem bearing of the 
Elector John, the Landgrave of Hesse, and the other 
Princes and delegates who went to Spire ; when we hear 
that they celebrated Divine worship in their own way, 
just as in the churches of their states ; when we observe 
that they did not this by stealth, but with entire pubU- 
eity, and so far avowed their submission to the authority 
of holy Scripture as to have embroidered on their ser- 
vants' livery the initial letters, V. D. M. I. M., (Verhum 
Dei manet in JEternum,) "The word of God abideth for 
ever;" — ^we cannot but recur to the document now 
described, as a satisfactory exposition of the doctrine and 
principle of that holy religion which Melancthon had 
profoundly studied, and whereunto he now rendered 
unreserved submission.* 

It does not appear that he was present in Spire during 
the Diet, but there his counsels reigned ; the paper that 
he prepared was archived with the acts of the assembly ; 
and the Grand Duke Ferdinand, appalled by their display 
of religious independence, yielded to the representatives 
of aws^ened Germany, set aside the sanguinary edict of 
* Seckendor£, lib. ii, sect 9. 
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Worms, and left the awakened states and cities to follow 
the supreme authority of Gt)d's own law. 

We may note that this Diet met on June 25th, 1526 ; 
a memorahle date. On that day the newly -enlightened 
states of Glermany assumed the characteristic position of 
defence, — ^not of resistance to Imperial authority, hut of 
pacific unity, — associated hy the exigence of a common 
peril, yet not tempted hy any calculation of collective 
power to attack others, or to propagate by force of 
arms the newly-discovered liberty from priestly oppres- 
sion. Most easily, indeed, might those united Princes have 
offered themselves as liberators of the people throughout 
the Empire, and headed a revolution that, if successful, 
would have extinguished the Western Empire, while yet 
the extinction of the Eastern was almost within the 
memory of living men. But the theologian and counsel- 
lor whom the most impetuous Reformers reverenced, 
pronounced that great movement to be essentially spirit- 
ual, not an enterprise of ambition, not an outbreak of 
disloyalty, but an effort of conscience to be jfree. With 
him Luther imreservedly agreed. 

PBACTICAL WISDOM. 

Essentially political reformations are conducted by 
statesmen on thoroughly political principles. A revolt 
against principles of government of which the world 
is weary, must be consummated with unflinching 
vigour; and, had the Eeformers been politicians, 
no sooner did the supreme power of the Empire waver 
than they would have pushed their advantage, without 
lingering for a moment, to the point of conquest. 
Tlus may not always be the most prudent strategy ; but 
it is that of revolutionists. For it is not in the nature of 
an insurrection of subjects, or a revolt of lieges against 
lords, to stop short in the very hour of success. All 
examples of history unite to show that the torrent of 
revolution usually carries away its promoters headlong by 
a necessity that cannot be resisted ; for it is not in the 
nature of bold and sagacious rebels to refrain from 
snapping the rod of superior power just when it comes 
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within reach, or to preach forbearance to the multitudes 
whose passions are as useful to them as their arms. 

The Lutheran Eeformation not being originally politi- 
cal, a very different course was to be taken, a course 
pointed out by an infinitely higher wisdom, and requiring 
a sublimer courage in the Eeformers themselves. They 
felt bound, indeed, to resist the Emperor, the Popish 
Princes, the Clergy, and the Court of Eome ; and, having 
openly and imitedly resisted, they were willing to 
throw away carnal weapons, and confide only — so to 
speak — ^in " the sword of the Lord and of Gideon." If 
we regard this abnegation in the light of mere worldly 
wisdom, we must at once confess that it was not to be 
commended. But if we acknowledge other principles, 
and allow that purely religious considerations actuated 
Melancthon and his brethren, with the soldiers and 
Magistrates who placed themselves under their guidance, 
we are certain to arrive at an opposite conclusion. 

They strove after a moral victory, and therefore their 
only safety lay in the acceptance of a Divine law. They 
looked for help from Heaven, and were therefore necessi- 
tated to keep their hands clean and their conscience 
clear. Just after the Diet of Spire, the Landgrave of 
Hesse consulted Melancthon concerning a Eeformation 
to be sanctioned by authority in his own state. The 
advice which Melancthon gave him suggests the observa- 
tions I have now written, and conveys, far more distinctly 
than any laboured justification coiild, an assurance that 
he who gave, and they who took, such counsel, were not 
to be confounded with political revolutionists, even of the 
best class. The advice was, briefly, such as this : — 

" The ceremonies, vain though they be, should not be 
abolished at a stroke, lest you ofiPend against charity, and 
do more harm than good. Even the Latin chants may 
be used at proper times, the Sunday lessons, and the 
observance of feast-days. The mass, however, — or say, 
rather, the Lord's Supper, — should only be celebrated 
once on the same day in the same parish. Private 
masses, performed in monasteries by order, or for pay, 
should be utterly abolished ; and we may hope that tlua 
will be done without causing any disturbance. The 
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singing of ' canonical hours,' but not to saints, may still' 
be sufTered. Disputes between Preachers, not only dis- 
putes of Evangelicals with Papists, but of Evangelicals 
between themselves, ought to be avoided by all means ; 
for they are often exfi^mely contemptible. Not only 
should faith be taught in public, but the fear of God, 
charity, and obedience to the Magistrate. 

" Let the Prince abstain from taking up arms in the 
cause of the Gospel ; for certainly God will scatter the 
people who dehght in war, as was proved in the peasant 
war last year." And this, adds Melancthon, he is now 
the more careful to write explicitly, because he knows 
that there are some who urge the Landgrave, and other 
Princes, to undertake some sudden hostile operation, or, 
at least, to raise an army in readiness.'''' 

How far, however, this tenderness as to ceremonies may 
have been hurtful to those who stood still in the path of 
reformation, instead of advancing as they should have 
done, and how fer Lutheranism itself has failed to satisfy 
other Churches in its ritual and spirit, are questions 
worthy of consideration. 

visiTATioir or cleegt. 

By the recess of Spire, the evangehcal Christians of 
Saxony found themselves, for the first time, free from 
Imperial prohibition, and hastened to make the best use 
of their opportimity for establishing some degree of 
discipline among the newly-emancipated clergy. Eman- 
cipation from canon law could not qualify the men for 
the discharge of parochial duties; but sudden liberty 
might be an occasion of confusion and licentiousness 
without bound. In the absence of any standard of doc- 
trine, each one imdertook to assail Popery in his own 
way, which was often so ridiculously bad, that the 
attempt must have seemed like that of a devil to cast out 
devils. One teacher insisted on a single article, forget- 
ting all beside ; and, by exhibiting a part of the truth as 
if it were the whole, exaggerated that into a particular 
heresy. All agreed in casting off canonical restraint ; but 
* Seckeiidoi£, lib. ii., lect 8. 
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very few entered into that higher liberty which is ready 
to bear the yoke of spiritual obedience, and to associate 
itself with superior strength. Even those who began 
to understand the truth and love it for its own sake, and 
would have courted the protection of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, had none to whom they could apply for guidance. 
The Bishops held aloof, Luther was but a Presbyter, and 
Melancthon a layman. In the absence, therefore, of any 
ecclesiastical authority to make a visitation of the clei-gy, 
displace imfit persons, and recommend articles of fisiith, or 
prescribe a form of worship, it appeared to Luther and 
his friends that their only resort lay in an application to 
the Elector for a visitation of the electorate. Luther 
guarded his application by afl&rming that the Elector had 
no right to inspect or govern the clergy, in respect 
of doctrine and spiritual duties; but he neverthe- 
less implored him, " for the love of God,'* to sanction a 
visitation. 

Necessity was urgent. The clergy might refuse to 
place themselves under the control of Luther; and, 
assuredly, he would not be justiiied in assuming such 
control, at least without obtaining the previous consent 
of his fellow-Presbyters, a consent which he could scarcely 
ask, and which they did not oflFer. A commission, then, 
by authority of the Elector, met the exigency of the 
moment. Similar expedients were generally resorted to, 
both on the Continent and in England ; and so far as the 
civil Magistrate lent his authority to the maintenance of 
the truth, we must acknowledge that he did well. 
Hitherto, the Church of Eome had used the Magistrate 
to do the servile work of persecution, and, at the bidding 
of an Liquisitor or a Bishop, he had been compelled to 
imprison, banish, or bum the heretic. Now, at the request 
of the leading Eeformers, both clerks and laymen, the 
Elector of Saxony undertook to inspect and govern the 
Church within his territory. 

The ancient precedent of Imperial interference was 
bad : the present acceptance of it, however necessary, was 
of doubtful tendency. We merely relate it as it stands 
among the facts of history. In our time and country it 
is not so difficult to defibie the boundary that separates 
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the protection of the civil power from its internal govern- 
ment of the Church ; but it is easy only by help of our 
clearer views of Christian loyalty and Christian liberty. 

A first visitation was made in the latter part of 1527 ; 
and on return of the visiters, the Elector sanctioned a 
"Libellus Visitatorius," or manual for visiters, and 
directory for the clergy in general, from the pen of 
Melancthon. Luther, no doubt, suggested the contents, 
and also wrote a preface, and revised the manuscript. 
The subjects on which it appeared most necessary to 
impart instruction were treated in eighteen chapters, by 
far too miscellaneous for such a work,* but containing a 
large mass of theological truth, set forth with extreme 
caution, and with some alloy of error not as yet 
unlearned. There was no declamation against known 
errors; but, avoiding direct controversy, the writer 
confined himself to the necessary work of teaching the 
Preachers, whose duty was now to enlighten the people, 
rather than to contend with the Church that had so long 
held them fast in chains of darkness. 

Luther approved the book, understanding and appre- 
ciating the wisdom of the writer; but some others 
mistook silence on certain points for concession. John 
Agricola, a Preacher at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, cried out 

* The chapters were on the fbllowing subjects : — 1. Doctrine^ com- 
prehending repentance, contrition, faith. 2. Law^ specially the pre- 
cepts of the Decalogue. 3. Prayer^ addressed to God alone, according 
to the second commandment 4. T?ie Cross, tribulation to be borne 
patiently. 5. BapHsm, to be administered to infants, and in the 
language of the people. 6. The Eucharist, teaching the Lutheran 
doctrine of a real presence. 7* Repentance and Contrition, to be 
inculcated without dogmatical refinements. 8. Confession., but not as 
performed by Papists. 9. Satisfaction, not by the works of men, but 
by the merit of Christ. 10. Festivals, retaining several, but rejecting 
the greater number of saints* days. 11. Marriage, to be contracted 
in conformity to the laws of the state. 12. Free Will, 13. Christian 
Liberty, 14. War with the Turks, which is justified. 15. Preach- 
ing, for edification, not for strife. 16. Excommunication, which is 
allowed. 17. Superintendents, to direct the Pastors of their dio- 
ceses. 18. Schools, for teaching Latin and German. — For the pur- 
pose, this book was too difiuse ; but it was a first attempt. Not so 
the Homilies distributed by the visiters sent over England in the 
reign of £dwatd VI. They were drawn up by Cranmer, in a style 
more popular and pointed. 
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. that Melanctbon was lukewarm. Many fervid or artf\il 
Romanists believed, or pretended to bdieve, that both he 
and Luther surrendered the points on which they thought 
it useless to contend when writing for the instruction of 
those who had aheady rejected the old errors.* 

Nor did the misapprehension end here. Invidious 
commendations were heaped upon Melanctbon by multi- 
tudes who heard say that he had begun to retract his 
former profession of adherence to Gospel truth ; and even 
the King of Bohemia, who had put to death several 
confessors of that truth, did not hesitate to invite him to 
Prague, to persuade the suffering brethren to return to 
the Church of Rome. "Faber," writes Melanctbon to 
his firiend Camerarius, " sends me a letter from Bohemia, 
exhorting me to forsake this cause. He offers me a price 
for my defection, and advises me to make terms with 
King Ferdinand. Because I have been so very moderate" 
(cfTifiKcWepoy) " in my little book for the inspection of the 
churches, he takes it for granted that I am giving up my 
groimd. Yet you see that I have written nothing in 
that book but what Luther himself has continually 
taught. And yet, because I have written without 
asperity of language, those acute men judge that I 
dissent from Luther." 

To men who use hard words in controversy, bringing 
out the natural product of a bad heart, moderation is as 
unintelligible as are honesty, truth, and kindness to a 
Patagonian. But nothing could provoke our theologian 
to answer the fool according to his folly, and thus to 
become like unto him. When the Anabaptists raved 
against the Christian baptism of infants, and with charac- 
teristic profanity called it " a dog's bath," he took up his 
pen and wrote a tract with perfect self-possession, drew 
the argument from holy Scripture, and thence affirmed 
that "those children being commended unto God, are 
received into His favour, sanctified and kept by Him. 
For although tbey cannot yet make use of reason, Gh)d 
can act upon them in a manner suited to their infancy. 
Even in mature age, it is not reason that produces Chris- 

* The fullest and best account of this visitation, apd all relating to 
it, is given by Seckendorf, lib. ii, sect. 13. 
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tian righteousness ; but it is God, who strikes His fear into 
the heart, and convinces those of sin whom He calls to 
repentance, raises up again, and justifies by faith. The 
Holy Spirit wrought on John when as yet he was unborn ; 
and even so can other elect children, without the aid of 
reason, be sanctified by the Holy Spirit." 

I do not stay to animadvert on the extraneous notion 
of election, but venture to offer these otherwise admirable 
sentences as exemplifying the style of one of the most 
effective antagonists of error that later times have known. 

THE SECOND DIET Or SPIEE. 

Solyman the Magnificent was now the scourge and 
terror of Europe. His conquests in Hungary opened a 
way for his Turks into the heart of the Empire ; Vienna 
quaked with rumour of his approach; and Charles V., 
Emperor of the West, reviewing the advance of Moham- 
medan power since the day when Constantine, last 
Emperor of the East, fell among the slain at Constanti- 
nople, saw that nothing could save his own imperial city, 
Vienna, but the aggregation of a force powerful enough 
to resist Solyman. He therefore convened a Diet at 
Batisbon, to assemble in the month of April, 1528, and 
provide contingents from all the states, in defence of 
Christianity, as he would say, and the Empire. 

The evangelical Princes, no less than the others, would 
have gladly appeared at Ratisbon, and contributed men 
and money to resist the common enemy, ii* an alarm had 
not been raised of a conspiracy of their Papistical * neigh- 
bours to put them down by force. One Pack, formerly 
Vice-Chancellor of Duke George of Saxony, who, unlike 
the Elector John, was a bitter enemy of the Lutherans, 
pretended to divulge an astounding secret. He was a 
clever person, but not eminent for honesty, and needy. 
On the 18th of February, he showed the Landgrave 
of Hesse a document purporting to be an agreement 
between Duke George, Ferdinand, the King of Bohemia, 
and seven other Princes, to unite in league against 

* Papistical is the tenn employed to signify adherence to the 
porticalar intexests of the Papacy. 
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John (called) King of Hungary, the Elector, and 
other adherents of the Lutheran heresy. There were 
reasons to douht the authenticity of the document, 
although fortified with the seal of Duke Gkorge ; and the 
earnestness of Pack to ohtain a handsome sum of money 
for a copy might have raised suspicion of his honesty ; 
yet even if it was a forgery, there does appear some 
reason to helieve that Pack had ohtained information of 
such an intention, although not reduced to any definitive 
agreement. The tale came with all the force of truth to 
the mind of the Elector and his friends, who immediately 
proceeded to form a compact in self-defence. 

The fraud of Pack was detected, and the hostile prepa- 
ration suspended ; but this temporary attitude of hostility 
prevented the assemblage of the Diet at E.atisbon ; and 
it was not until November llth that the Emperor con- 
vened a Diet to meet at Spire. The assemblage took 
place there in April, 1529. 

During several months Grermany had been in great con- 
fusion, and civil war seemed imminent ; but Luther invited 
(Ecolampadius and Melancthon to join him in counsel, 
and aU three agreed to discourage the precipitation of the 
Princes, advising them to exercise forbearance towards 
their enemies, put faith in God, and not raise an 
army until they saw some hostile movement on the other 
side. As for Melancthon, he deplored the threatenings, 
as he' understood, of the adversaries, and the intemper- 
ance of many whose adherence was a grief to him. 
" Our danger," he writes to Baumgartner, a senator of 
Nuremberg, (July 2l8t, 1528,) " is lest some should give 
themselves out for Evangelicals, as you have often known 
such persons to do, attach themselves to us, and take 
delight in throwing everything into confusion. But I 
would rather that this violence should spend itself 
on us, the shepherds, as they call us, than on the 
flock." 

Melancthon, with some other theologians, accompanied 
the Princes to Spire, and reached the town on the day 
before Palm-Sunday (March 20th, 1529). On the Mon- 
day following, they heard a mandate of the Emperor, 
"altogether terrific," abrogating the tolerant decree of 
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the preceding Diet, and denouncing many heavy penalties 
on all who refused obedience to the new edict. 

Our theologian and his friends obtained lodgings in a 
small house belonging to a poor Priest, who paid them as 
much civility as he durst. The great men of the 
Empire, attended by formidable retinues, displayed much 
pomp ; and it was observed that Prelates came in larger 
number than at any Diet ever known, drawn by a two- 
fold zeal against heretics and Turks. The Saxon inno- 
vators could not but mark the scowls of those 
*' chief Priests," and read indications of hatred and 
malice in their features. " May Christ look upon us, and 
save His poor people," prayed Melancthon ; '^ for it is 
clear enough we are no better than filth and off-scouring 
in this city." Neither did he conceal his grief that 
many reputed Evangelicals so conducted themselves, as to 
bring discredit on the religion they professed; while 
their antagonists, nothing better, took advantage of every 
indiscretion to damage the good cause. 

The Pope's Legate, John Thomas, Count of Miranda^ 
offered men and money to help in war against the Turks, 
declaimed against war between Christian Sovereigns, 
especially the Emperor and the King of France, and 
discoursed concerning schism. At length, on the 15th 
of April, the majority of the Diet passed an edict to the 
effect, that wherever the edict of Worms — ^that sanguinary 
proscription of the Eeformation — was received, it should 
jiot be lawful for any one to change his religion ; but in 
places where a new religion had b^n exercised, it might 
be continued until the next Council, provided that the 
old religion could not be restored without peril of sedi- 
tion. The mass was no more to be abolished, nor 
"Catholics" prevented from exercising their own reli- 
gion, nor even allowed to embrace Lutheranism. Sacra- 
mentarians (that is, followers of Zuinglius) were forbidden 
the Empire. Anabaptists were to be killed. Preachers 
were not to en)ound the Gospel in any other sense than 
that authorized by the Church. 

Against this edict six Lutheran Princes and fourteen 
free cities made a protest in full assembly, and delivered 
the same in. writing on the 20th of April, duly sign^. 
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The fiimfless of these men so far impressed the dominant 
faction, that they retracted their own sentence of placing 
the disobedient imder the ban of the Empire, and endea- 
voured to contrive some compromise. Bnt many Kmit- 
ations on points of wo9iship and ecclesiastical discipline 
were proposed, which the condemned party coald not 
accept ; who, therefore, after frtdtless discussion, left their 
protest and withdrew. These were the ^otestants.* 
Their brethren in England did not receive this name, 
but were still distinguished as Gospdlers; a higher 
designation, . certainly, and more exactly descriptive of 
Christians, with whom the occasion for protest ceases when 
they are set free from entanglement with the particular 
body against whose authoritative acts it was once 
necessaiy to make a protestation. 

As for the Protest, the messengers who carried it, or 
rather an appeal to Caesar, to be presented to His Majesty 
in Italy, were put under arresfc, and after some time 
dismissed in anger, without any direct reply .f 

From the false ^arm of Vice-Chancellor Pack, up to the 
last day of the debates at Spire, a heavy burden of care 
lay on Melancthon. At Spire the political contest was ren- 
dered unspeakably more difficult by a controversy, which 
greatly delighted their common enemies, between the 
Lutherans and the Sacramentarians. The former believed 
in something not very remote from transubstantiation ; 
and the latter entertained views of the eucharist that, to 
the divines of Wittenberg, seemed injurious to the sacred- 
ness of the sacrament. Into this controversy he was 
compelled to go, lamenting its unseasonable introduction, 
and striving to convince the dissentient brethren that his 
concern for charity was not weaker than his zeal for what 
he conceived to be the truth. A letter that he addressed 
from Spire to (Ecolampadius, an old friend, yet antago- 
nist in this controversy, is a beautiful example of Chris- 
tian gentleness, but finn withal, and contains a proposal 
to call together a few "good men," who might confer 

* Maimbuig., lib. iL, sect 14, 15, apud SeckendorC P. Melancth. 
Consilia, &c Christoph. Pezelii, Neustadii, 1600. 
t Joan. Sleidan. Comment, de Stat Relig., lib. vii. 
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amicably on the question without allowing any alterca- 
tion."* This was affcerwards done. 

Before quitting Spire, we must hear Melancthon him- 
self relate an incident very characteristic of all parties 
concerned, which his lively imagination invested with an 
air of spiritual mystery. He inserts the anecdote in his 
Commentary on the Tenth Chapter of the Book of 
Daniel, as illustrative of the ministry of angels. 

" As I write these words, — (* The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear Him, and 
delivereth them.' It is, therefore, certain that Grod has 
given angels to His church, to be our keepers, that we 
may not fear any bodily dangers when we are performing 
our duty,) — certain examples of our own time occur to 
my memory. And although I might relate many narra- 
tives of honest and trustworthy men who are yet aHve, I 
will recount one only, concerning Simon GrynsBus, who 
added to excellent learning and virtue profound reverence 
towards Gt)d, and especially detested the philosophy of 
those who fancy themselves so much clearer-sighted than 
others, that they either presume to despise all religion, or 
dispute, like Pprho, on opposite sides of every question." 

GrynsBus, it appears, had come from Heidelberg to 
visit Melancthon at Spire, where he heard Faber, Bishop 
of Vienna, defend some absurdities of superstition in a 
sermon, followed the Bishop on his way to his lodgings, 
and remonstrated with him for condescending to teach 
what he could not possibly believe. Scarcely had 
Grynseus returned to his company than an old man, 
never seen by Melancthon before nor after that moment, 
came to give information of the King's intention to 
throw Grynseus into prison. The old man disappeared ; 
and Grynseus escaped across the Bhine. Scarcely had he 
lefb the house when the officers came to take him, and 
Melancthon believed that the unknown old man was an 
angel in human form, sent of God for the deliverance 
of his friend.t 

Undoubtedly this must be regarded as an interposition 
of Providence ; and, without exalting the unknown person 

* Dedamat, torn, iii., p. 416. 

t P. Melancth. Opp., torn, ii., p. 476. 
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to the dignity of " angel of Spire,** we cordially assent to 
the persuasion of Melancthon that this deliverance was 
divinely wrought. And not less clearly might we infer 
from his narrative what was the temper prevalent 
at Spire. If the King of the Bomans cotdd authorize 
the imprisonment of a man for using a little plainness of 
speech to a Preacher in private conversation, what of 
justice or generosity could be expected of the Diet acting 
under his control P 

Not without cause, then, did the Protestant theologian 
sometimes display anxiety, and even perturbation ; but 
when Camerarius once begged him to cast off his cares, 
he wisely and piously replied, " If I had no care, I should 
never call on God for help ; but when I offer prayer, 
there is an end of care.'* 

Amidst those anxieties, he had to discharge a filial 
duty by going from Spire to Bretten to visit his aged 
mother, just on the verge of death, and cheer her with 
gentle counsels, like those wherewith he was then soften- 
ing the rudeness of controversy, restraining the impetuo- 
sity of his friends, and baffling the craft of his enemies. 
The devout matron shared the light which then dawned 
like morning on the mountains, yet she could not be uncon- 
cerned for the issue of controversies in which her son was 
involved so deeply, and she poured out her prayers before 
God with the earnestness of one who felt herself close 
upon the threshold of eternity. Philip heard those 
prayers, with satisfaction that they were free from the 
weakness and taint of superstition. ''But what," she 
asked him, " am I to believe in the midst of all this con- 
troversy?" "Go on, my mother," he answered, "to 
believe and pray, just as you have believed and prayed 
until this moment, and do not suffer these disputes to 
trouble you." Either then, or soon afterwards, she 
departed in peace^ 

CONTEBEirCE OP HABBUBa. 

Melancthon, in a letter to (Ecolampadius, had proposed 
that a few good men should meet and converse on the 
chief point in dispute, betweea the Lutherans and the 
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Reformed, — ^the manner of the presence of Christ in the 
eucharist. The proposal was favourably entertained by 
several, but less by Luther than some others. Melanc- 
thon began to fear angry disputation when the time for 
conference drew near ; but Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, 
himself incHned to the doctrine of Zuinglius, and, more- 
over, anxious to unite all the seceders from Eomanism in 
one body, spared no effort to bring the chief men of both 
parties together. 

On the 1st day of October, 1529, Luther, attended by 
Melancthon, Justus Jonas, and three eminent Preachers, 
on the one side, Zuinglius, with CEcolampadius, Bucer, 
and Hedio, on the other, met at Marburg, a town in the 
Hessian territory, and were entertained by the Land- 
grave himself in a style of royal magnificence. The two 
parties reviewed the chief articles of doctrine and prac- 
tice, as observed in their respective Churches, and came 
to a substantial agreement on them all, except that 
relating to the sacramental question, which was reserved 
until the last. On that they recorded their dissent from 
the Bomish teaching of transubstantiation, and from the 
Mse worship of the mass ; acknowledged their inability to 
arrive at a perfect agreement ; but professed a determina- 
tion to follow after charity towards each other. This is 
ail that needs be said of the Marburg Conference, in 
which Melancthon took no leading part, except that he 
held one discussion with Zuinglius in private.* It was 
at Augsburg that he rendered a service to the Beform- 
ation alone sufficient to perpetuate his memory. 

^ The student who desires to master the history of this controversy, 
-»4i controversy that tended so directly to weaken the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century, and that still divides the evangelical churches 
of continental Europe, — may find abundance of material in the 
writings of one who felt deeply concerned in it, on the Zuinglian side, 
HistorisB SacramentarisB Pars altera : De Origine et Progressu Con- 
tioversiae SacramentarisB de Coen^ Domini inter Lutheranos, Ubiquis- 
tas et Orthodoxos, quos Zuinglianos seu Calvinistas vocant, exortae, 
ab Anno nati in came Christ! Salvatoris moxvii. usque ad Annum 
xocii., deducta, &c. Rodolpho Hospiniano Tigurino Auctore. 
Tlguri, scDcii. 
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After the young Emperor, Charles V., had released the 
bearers of the Protestant appeal from their arrest, and 
dismissed them at Piaeenza, he made a magnificent 
entry into Bologna, there to pay his respects to Pope 
Clement VII., as his superior,* to confer with him on 
affairs of state, and to receive at his hand the crown of 
the holy Roman Empire. Clement welcomed his visiter 
with every mark of honour. They lodged in the same 
palace, slept in neighbouring apartments, and observed 
a domestic familiarity altogether unusual, for the space 
of four months. They consulted for the peace of Italy, 
miserably exhausted by the assaults of foreign foes, espe- 
cially the Grermans, and torn with dissensions between the 
states. They contrived measures for making war upon 
the Turks. Then they considered what means could be 
most effectually employed to overpower the German 
heretics, and chiefly gave attention to the demand of the 
Protestants for a General Council. On this last point 
their views and wishes were altogether different. The 
Pope, for his part, raised innumerable difficulties 
against a Council. The points of doctrine, he 
affirmed, which the Protestants wished to have exa- 
mined anew, were already determined by many Councils, 
and to those Councils the Protestants ought to pay 
obedience. Abuses, he acknowledged, might have crept 
into discipline and worship; but he, as head of the 
Church, was the authority from whom they should 
ask a remedy. As for calling a Council at that 
particular time, he saw many insuperable difficulties. 
But even if there were no such difficulties, the Protest- 
ants would not acknowledge it, unless it were held in 
their own manner, which would be contrary to the laws 
of the Church. 

Such a handful of rebels, Clement suggested, his son 
Charles, as protector of the Church, might recall to their 
duty by his own power. Not that he (the Pope) had 
any dread of a Council ; for he knew that the Bishops, 

* Ouicdardini, lib. xix. This was on the 5th of November, 1529. 
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of whom a Council must consist, could neyer do anything 
against the authority of their head ; unless, indeed, they 
would expose themselves to the insults and violence of 
their adversaries, and work out their own destruction. 
Yet, all this notwithstanding, he declared himself willing 
to convoke a Council, if it should he thought necessary 
for the wdfare of the Church. 

These objections of the Pope were not so confidentially 
communicated to the Emperor, hut that the Protestants 
gained intelligence of his reluctance; and they urged 
their demand in proportion as they saw him shrink from 
it ; insisting, with great reason, on the agreement of the 
first Diet of Spire, which allowed them to continue 
evangelical preaching and reformed worship until the 
assemblage of a CounciL 

Charles, for his part, neither wished to undertake a 
civil war for the sake of religion, as the " Shepherd of 
shepherds " exhorted him to do, nor had he any inchna- 
tion for what the Protestants demanded. Bather 
be desired a general assembly of the States of the 
Empire, over which he, not the Pope, would preside, 
and where he might unite the dismembered sections of 
his dominions either by persuasion or by force. If that 
failed, he might have recourse to a Council in the last 
resort ; but, meanwhile, at least, he thought it possible to 
compel the dissidents to submit until the assembly they 
desired could be summoned. Nor was the judgment of 
Charles uninfluenced by that of some others, and espe- 
cially of the Cardinal Gattinara, his own Chancellor, who 
entertained a firm conviction that the Church needed 
reformation, and advised his Imperial master to make use 
of his own power, sunmion a Diet, and there do what 
could never be expected from the clergy. Gattinara, 
however, died some days before the Diet was opened at 
Augsburg, and the young Emperor fell entirely under the 
fascination of the Pontifl' and his train. 

lu Bologna he received the crown on February 24th, 
1530 ; and, in the ceremony of coronation, bound himself 
** to be perpetual defender of the Pontifical dignity and 
the Eoman Church, with all his power, skilly and wealth ; 
to make no inroad on ecclesiastical liberty, but to pre-^. 
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serve and protect the power, jurisdictiOTi, and dominion 
of the Church, so far as in him lay." 

Ahready, on January 21st, Charles had issued his writ to 
convene all the orders of the Empire to a Diet at Augs- 
burg on the 8th of April, there to deliberate for endmg 
, all discord in matters of religion, and joining all their 
forces against the Turk. This was a direct challenge to the 
Protestant states to maintain their ground, xmless they 
would surrender at once the claims of conscience, and 
leave their subjects to be treated as abandoned and 
oondenmed here^cs. 

How to maintain their ground was the question ; and 
if the Princes had been left to decide it for themselves, 
they would certainly have completed the hostile prepara- 
tions begun on occasion of Pack's imposture, and declared 
war. But Luther, first of all men, interposed his dis- 
suasion. He maintained that the cause of rehgion was 
fiot to be promoted by worldly weapons, but by sound 
arguments. Christian patience, and s^ong faith in God. 
He wrote seasonable instructions for circulation among 
the people, and translated into German verse the forty- 
sixth Psalm, Sin fe%te herg ist unger Gott, to this hour 
repeated with enthusiasm throughout Germany, just as it 
was then sung in all the Lutheran churches during the 
sittings of the Diet.* 

Melancthon was of one heart and mind with his noble 
friend; and as Luther was restrained from going to 
Augsburg by the fears of the citizens, as well as by the 
prudence of the Elector, who thought that his presence 
there might be mistaken for a signal of defiance, he took 
up his abode in the castle of Coburg, while John of 
Saxony went forward with the whole body of Saxon 
nobility, and one hundred and sixty horsemen well armed 
in splendid livery, a train suited to his rank as first of 
the Electors of the Empire, attended also by Justus 
Jonas, George Spalatin, and Philip Melancthon. The 
Prince Albert of Mansfeld took John Agricola, also; 
but the responsibility of representing the EvangeHcal 
doctrine at the Diet weighed most heavily on Melanc- 

♦ Seckendoil, lib. ii, sect 19 — 2L Even the Jesuit Maimbomg 
admires this. 
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thon, whose repntation, activity, and excellence drew the 
attention of both parties almost exclusively upon himself. 

The Elector and his train first of all others entered 
Augsbm^, (May 2d, 1630,) the other Princes, secular 
and ecclesiastical, quickly followed, and the theologians 
forthwith prepared to " give a reason of the hope that 
was in them." Luther had written a brief statement of 
doctrine in seventeen Articles ; but, on examination, that 
was not found sufficient for such a great occasion, and 
Melancthon was requested to devote himself to the single 
occupation of writing a Confession of Faith for presenta- 
tion to the Emperor and Princes in solemn assembly. 
Such a document the Imperial writ required them to 
produce. Strasburg and three other Imperial cities sent 
another Confession, and Zuinglius a third, as these all 
differed from the Lutherans in regard to the eucharist. 

The correspondence* of our theologian himself sup- 
plies copious information concerning this most important 
period of his life, and assists us to fix our eye on him as 
the personage in whom we are chiefly interested. 

More than six weeks were spent at Augsburg before 
the Emperor made his appearance, delays, as usual, con- 
suming time. Meanwhile the hopes and fears of the 
Protestants alternated at every breath of rumour from 
the moving Court of Charles V., whom some were 
advising to make an end of the Eeformation at a stroke, 
without giving its advocates a hearing. One strong 
decree, they thought, would be sufficient to do that. To 
those ftirious incentives were opposed the reasonings of 
the Emperor's most esteemed counsellor, the aged Cardi- 
nal Mercurino Alborio di Gattinara, a wise and learned 
man, who followed the Emperor with extreme difficulty ; 
but devoted the last days of his life to an effort to save 
Germany from a war of religion, advising that the 
Protestants should be fairly heard, and the vices of the 
Church corrected. He pointed out to his young master 
the futility of the violent measures attempted at Worms, 
by an edict that it was found impossible to execute in 

i» Collected by Pezeliiu under the title of *<Hi8torica quaBduh 
tcripta k PhlL MeL adAmicos de actis in Conventu Augustano^ 
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the dissentient states, and which had only given occasion 
to atrocious cruelties elsewhere. Bdiving discharged this 
duty, Gattinara expired, without seeing Augsburg. 

Cheered by hearing of this friendly voice, our evange- 
lical confessor persevered with his labour day and night, 
striving to produce a Confession without a single sen- 
tence to irritate the adversary, even if it did not con- 
vince. " I do not think," he said, " that we can employ 

any milder language I make alterations daily, and 

we must make others as occasion calls. It is a Confes- 
sion, not an Apology ; for Caesar cannot be expected to 
listen to prolix disputations ; but I have said all that 
seemed necessary to defend ourselves or to instruct our 
enemies. With this view I have included almost every 
article of faith, considering that Eck has published the 
most malignant calumnies (dlatdkiKmrdras biafioKas) to 
our prejudice. Against those I desire to provide a 
remedy." A copy he transmitted to Luther for revision 
in his retreat at Coburg, who returned it with a letter of 
unqualified approbation, saying that Dr. Martin could 
not have spoken so gently, but that the force of truth was 
not impaired in any point essential. 

Thus recording the sentence of Luther, and regarding 
Melancthon as innocent of all subterfuge, and altogether 
superior to temporizing, I cannot refrain from noting 
some imperfections in this Confession of Augsburg. The 
entire system of Gospel truth was not clear to the appre- 
hension of Melancthon himself, as a remarkable corre- 
spondence with Luther on traditions at this very time 
witnesses ; and the object of the document was not only 
to expound doctrines, but also to conciliate Inquisitors, 
and to disarm the stronger half of the Empire against the 
weaker. It was prepared amidst extreme distraction 
and anxiety, an anxiety that was often mistaken for 
irresolution; the writer felt himself more than half 
deserted by persons who ought to have trusted* his 
integrity ; and, as Camerarius relates, he was once found 
weeping in secret under a burden of grief heavier than he 
could bear. 

About eight o'clock in the evening of June 15th, the 
Imperial cortege entered Augsburg, presenting such a 
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spectacle of magnificence as the Empire had never seen 
before ; for never had there been so fiill a representation 
of the Empire at any Diet. Electors, Princes ecclesias- 
tical and secular, each followed by his own train of horse- 
men, varying in number and costmne according to the 
rank and place of each, went out to meet their lord. 
With him and his brother Ferdinand came a thousand 
noblemen and upwards, irom Austria, Bohemia, and 
Hungary. Mounted on a stately white charger, Charles 
V. attracted every eye. He was then thirty years of age, 
of a noble figure, and, at such a moment, of agreeable 
countenance, expressing mingled gravity and benevolence. 
Melancthon took a humble place among the spectators, 
and received so favourable an impression from that first 
appearance, that he afberwards described the Caesar in 
terms almost extravagant, as if he had seen one of those 
immortal heroes or demigods who in olden times were 
wont to sojourn amongst mortal men. What Horace 
wrote of Augustus, he thought might much more appro- 
priately have been written of his own good Caesar : — 

** Quo nihil majus, meliusve terris 
Fata donavere, bonique Divi ; 
Nee dabunt, quamvis ledeant in aurum 
Tempora priscum." 

Happy the complacent and simple-minded theologian 
whom that exalted presence could so charm ! The Sena- 
tors of Augsburg, attired in Spanish costume, in honour of 
His M^esty, who was a Spaniard by birth and language, 
bore a silken canopy over his head. Behind him rode 
Ferdinand, King of the Romans, Cardinal Campeggio, 
the Pope's Legate, and a train of cavaliers, gorgeously 
apparelled. After these, three other Cardinals, on white 
mules, led a multitude of prelates, Italian sigiiori, and 
grandees from Spain. On each side of the Emperor, 
as the cavalcade advanced very slowly, a crowd of youths, 
sons of the Electors, Dukes, Counts, and Marquises of 
the Empire, went on foot, the Protestant Elector of 
Saxony riding a little in advance, and bearing the 
sword of state, as was his privilege, with another Elector 
on his right hand, and a Baron on his left. The Augs- 
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burg militia, three or four thousand in number, lined the 
way, cannon roared irom the city-walls, and bells rang 
in all the towers. A procession at the cathedral, 
music, and a Pontifical benediction by the Legate, closed 
the day ; and the Saxons went back to their lodgings for 
graver contemplations. 

Before they could wdl put off their swords, a summons 
from the Emperor called them to the Bishop's palace, 
where he was entertained ; and there Kling Ferdinand, 
in his presence, — perhaps because he could not speak 
German, — made two demands : first, that the Protestant 
Princes, whose Preachers had occupied the pulpits of the 
Dominican and Franciscan churches, should put those 
Preachers to silence ; and, secondly, that they should 
attend His Majesty the next day, in the procession of 
Corpus Christi. 

Judging from the entrance of the Emperor on the eve 
of Corpus Christi day, that it was intended to embarrass 
them by requiring their presence in the accustomed 
procession, as at a state ceremony, they had required the 
advice of Melancthon and his brethren; and on that 
advice they acted now. George, Marquis of Branden- 
burg, answering for the rest, plainly refused, in a speech 
of great earnestness. Kneeling before Csesar, and laying 
his hand on his neck, he concluded with these words: 
" I would rather lay my head upon the block than deny 
God and His holy Gospel, and give countenance to a false 
and erroneous doctrine." Neither would they witness 
the idolatrous procession, but by their absence gave an 
earnest of the constancy they were determined to 
maintain on all occasions ; and although Charles walked 
bare-headed in the scorching sun, and no effort was spared 
to make the spectacle attractive, it did not begin until 
two hours past the time appointed, and scarcely a 
hundred of the inhabitants were in the streets. Impe- 
rial, military, and ecclesiastical authorities joined in the 
pageantry of the day ; but not so the citizens of 
Augsburg. 

Three days were now spent in discussing the 
question of sermons ; and, afber full consideration, 
Melancthon wrote the sentence by which the Elector and 
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his friends were guided. Against the Emperor's request^ 
the Elector might very submissively expostulate, alleging 
the reasons why those who had separated from the 
Bomish worship should not be deprived of the accustomed 
services of their religion. If CsBsar forbade public 
termons, but allowed the delivery of discourses in the 
lodgings of the Princes, it would be right for them to 
submit, surrender the churches, and be satisfied with 
the word of God, even in private. If he suppressed 
preaching ahsoluteli/, they should submit, being deprived 
of libeity, and not attempt a resistance that would 
neither be lawM nor effectual. Luther confirmed this 
judgment ; and the Emperor, influenced by the firmness, 
loyalty, and courtesy of the Protestants, who rendered to 
Gsesar the things that Were Cassar's, and to God the 
things that were God's, silenced all Preachers in Augs- 
burg without exception, and only permitted the Priests 
to read prayers. 

The presentation of the "Apology," or, as it was 
afterwards more properly called, the "Confession," may 
almost be regarded as the greatest event in the life of 
Philip Melancthon, and should therefore be described 
clearly. 

After the first day of the session, John, Elector of 
Saxony, dismissed all his attendants, and spent some 
time in the morning in private prayer and reflection. 
Then it was that he wrote down the rules of conduct 
which he purposed to follow throughout the contest. 
After this retirement, he sent for his son John Frederic, 
Duke of Saxony, Pontanus his Chancellor, and Melanc- 
thon, and discoursed on the subject that engaged all 
their cares. At noon he assembled the other Protestant 
Princes, had the "Proposition," or manifesto of the 
Emperor, read aloud, and deliberated on the course to be 
pursued next day in Diet, on the commencement of 
debate. All agreed that they would not consent to treat 
of any other subject before that of religion. 

On the 22d day of June, Charles sent to the Elector, 
and those of his party, requesting them to present a writ- 
ten statement of their faith, and aHst of abuses in religion, 
an the 24th» The document being read in a meeting of 
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tbeir own on the 23d, they determined to request that it 
fihould be read with like solemnity in the Diet. 

The session of that day was opened with much cere- 
mony. Caesar, attended by aU the Electors and Princes, 
went to meet the Legate Campeggio at the entrance, who 
spoke first, pronoimcing an elaborate Latin oration on 
heresy and war, — ^the Saxons and the Turks. The answer 
of ceremony being given by a Bishop, and some other 
formality dispatched, the Elector of Saxony and his 
friends rose in a body, and Pontanus humbly prayed the 
Emperor, in their name, to permit a confession of their 
faith to be read publicly, before aU the orders of the 
Empire, that those who, being ill-informed of their 
religion, attributed to them heretical and scandalous 
opinions which they had never entertained, might be 
relieved of their mistake. At first Charles resisted the 
request, wishing to receive the writing in his own hand, 
and deal with it aflerwards at his own discretion ; but 
the Chancellor repeated the request twice or thrice. A 
deep circle of prelates, headed by the Cardinal, beset the 
Emperor, and would fain have seen the paper buried in 
his grasp ; but the importunity of the Chancellor and the 
consent of the laity prevailed. 

The clerical dignitaries, however, saving such as were 
cumbered with principalities, would not brook the hearing 
of heresy : the reading was deferred tmtil the morrow ; 
and then Charles, and the orders of the Empire, afisem- 
bled to hear it in a private apartment of the palace, 
capable of accommodating two hundred persons. The 
Elector and his friends stood up to hear ; but the Emperor 
bade them be seated. Pontanus produced a Latin copy, 
and Bayer, another Chancellor, exhibited a German ver- 
sion. Yielding to the wish of the Elector, Caesar con- 
sented, as they were in Germany, to hear the latter, 
although he could not imderstand it : but all else could ; 
and in a clear and slow voice, so loud that it was audible 
to a plebeian audience in the pakce-ryard, Bayer instructed 
the illustrious company before bim in the essential 
doctrines of the Gospel. 

The two copies were then presented to Csesar, who 
chose the Latin, and, graciously dismissing the assembly, 
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promised to deliberate upon the matter. The Bishop of 
Augsburg, it was reported, said afterwards, " We cannot 
deny that what we have heard recited is true ; nay, it is 
the truth itself." 

Frequent letters from Melancthon conveyed to 
Luther and other friends intelligence of hopes and 
fears awakened by varying rumours. Valdez, secretary 
of the Emperor, had seen the Confession before its 
presentation; but the writer was surprised, after all 
his care to avoid the least offensive syllable, to hear 
him pronounce it such a document as the contrary party 
would never suffer. Day after day passed by ; but no 
answer came from Csesar, nor any from the Diet. Report 
said that His Majesty would require everything relating 
to religion to be restored to its former state, until a 
Council could sit and give definitive decrees. George, 
Duke of Saxony, was suspected of advising this ; and any 
one might conjecture what commotion would follow the 
promulgation of such an edict. Next came the whisper 
of a contimielious refutation of the Confession, soon to be 
produced, laying on the Lutherans the blame of the 
rustic war, and aU the calamities of Germany. Thus 
placed on the defensive, they would be required to abide 
by the decision of Csesar ; and if they would not abandon 
themselves to a judge whose enmity was already mani- 
fest, their worship was to be prohibited, and their faith 
declared criminal. Nay, it became certain that all this 
was actually determined, nothing but the Imperial assent 
remaining to make it valid. But the unwillingness of 
the Bishop of Mentz, and some others, to allow religious 
questions to be discussed, even in Council, retarded its 
promulgation. 

At length (August 3d) a paper, purporting to be a 
confutation of the Lutheran Confession, was read in full 
Diet, and approved by the Romish members. Their 
approbation, however, was not considered as a tribute to 
any force of argument or elegance of composition ; and, 
although they knew that the Confession itself would not 
be kept secret by its authors, they refused to allow the 
Lutherans a copy of this refutation, except imder the 
condition that none should see it but themiselves. This 
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'restriction tbey refused, and left the " refutatioii" to be 
buried in oblivion. Cocblaeus, who was present, confesses 
that the Lutherans laughed during the reading of it by 
one Alexander, a German secretary.* Then Charles, 
turning to the Elector and his friends, required them to 
assent to the vote of the majority, accept the confutation, 
and renoimce their faith. If not, he said, he would 
prove himself Defender of the Church, and see that 
Germany was not troubled with schismatics. " A cruel 
sentence," says Melancthon; "but the confutation was 
written so childishly that, on hearing that, we were 
wondrously delighted.** 

Charles and his Princes, perceiving that the exorbitant 
threat had produced no impression, (for it was manifestly 
impossible to carry it into execution,) began to listen to 
proposals of conciliation, such as a conference between 
eqiial numbers of Princes, councillors, and theologians, 
to settle the controversies of the Church ; but Melancthon 
shrank from the idea of committing his faith to the issue 
of a debate. 

Yet he spared no effort to disarm the adversary ; and 
on the point of episcopal discipline he was more than 
willing to allow what the Lutherans in general would 
regard as a culpable concession, but what it cost him no 
compunction to offer ; and his opinion, as now expressed, 
is of so great interest, that I translate it : — 

" I doubt not that our Apology'* (Confession) " would 
appear to some far more gentle than the dishonesty of 
our adversaries requires. But I have included everything 
that is of chief importance in the cause. I would render 
to the Bishops entire jurisdiction, and the accustomed 
honour, although this may offend some who cannot bear 
to lose the liberty they have gotten. But O that 
we might get peace even under more severe condi* 

tions! I have met the Spanish secretary," (Valdez,) 

^'who promises kindly, and has ahready spoken of my 
sentence with Caesar and Campeggio. But everything 
is at Qod's disposal : pray Christ, therefore, to give us 
peace." 

* Commentaria Joan. Cocfalsi, De Actit et Scripda M. Luthed 
Mogunt 1649. Sub anno moxxx. ) 
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And again: — 

" Certain persons are grievously offended that I would 
restore episcopal jurisdiction, or, in other words, ecclesi- 
astical polity, which they call restoration of Papal domi- 
nion ; but I am not ignorant why they have so g^eat 
abhorrence of this advice. They cannot bear the idea of 
bringing back the cities to the domination of Bishops ; 
and they have some reason. But with what face can we 
cast them off, if they wiU allow us to retain our doctrine ? 
Indeed, every concession we make is encumbered with so 
many excepi^ons, that I fear the Bishops will think we 
are putting them off with mere empty words. O that I 
could confirm, not the domination, but the administration^ 
of the Bishops ! For I can see what sort of Church we 
are going to have, when ecclesiastical polity is utterly 
dissolved. I can foresee that the coming tyranny will be 
far more intolerable than that which has been cast off." 

He affirms, however, that he has not yielded anything 
for which Luther ever contended, not yet abated from his 
demands a single article of doctrine, but has contended so 
BaccessfuUy for the truth as to extort some concessions 
even from Eck himself. 

This refers to a debate h olden August 22d, after 
several others had been held in vain, in the presence of 
Henry, Duke of Brunswick, and, after him, the Duke 
George, the Bishop of Augsburg, Eck, Cochlaeus, and 
Melancthon. Our theologian and Eck were chief dis- 
putants ; and the latter was compelled to acknowledge 
that justification is rightly attributed to faith, but 
insisted that, instead of saymg we are justified by faith 
ahne^ the author of the Confession should substitute the 
words, " grace and faith." To this Melancthon would 
have consented, if Eck had not so interpreted the word 
** grace" as to render the proposition mamfestly false. 

Ab to doctrine, Melancthon stood firm as a rock. On 
remission of sins, on satisfaction and merit, and on the 
encharist, which were the points discussed, he would 
yield nothing, but demanded the full enjoyment of that 
relief which constitutes the essence of re%ion, such as can 
Kve in the heart, and flourish in the life. " But although," 
he says, " our adversarieB have need of peace, they do not 
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see liow great would be their own peril in the event of 
'war. For our own part, we proposed most moderate 
. conditions. We would render obedience to Bishops, allow 
them jurisdiction, and promise to restore indifierent 
ceremonies." 

To George, Duke of Brandenburg, who consulted him 
on the question of allowing private masses again, as a 
condition of peace, he delivered a written paper, containing 
reasons for not consenting to the proposal, and entreated 
His Highness not to be induced, by any reasons or any 
arguments, to suflter private masses to be restored. But 
he implored him to have the people instructed in the 
word of God. 

" You cannot think how bitterly I am hated by many 
for consenting to restore episcopal jurisdiction. Thus do 
our associates contend for their own kingdom, not for the 
Gospel. A certain friend of ours writes to ask me, for 
how great a sum of money the Pope of Rome might have 
hired me to give any better reason for the restoration of 
Papal authority than, in the judgment of most men, I 
have already given. But I have not yet deserted nor 
given up a single article pertaining to doctrine. They 
are only vexed at the thought of losing that poHtical 
advantage of which it is not our desire to deprive the 
Bishops. Shortly, as I hope, the Emperor will decide."* 

Much has been written concerning the infirmity or 
the virtue of Phihp Melancthon, as displayed at the 
Diet of Augsburg; and judgment is given accord- 
ing to the Presbyterian or Episcopalian bias of each 
writer. If I were a Presbyterian, which I certainly 
am not, I should probably pity the weakness of any 
man, however wise in other matters, who preferred 
episcopal discipline. At present 1 am able to think 
charitably, on this point, of the great man whose career 
I am endeavouring to trace ; and am content with sup- 
posing that, if he was to be blamed, it was for being 
willing to allow civil jurisdiction {jpoliticis rehus) to 
certain Prince-Bishops, as well as ecclesiastical pre- 
eminence to Bishops in general. Sitting apart and cool 
on our elevation of British freedom, we may distinguish 
, * Pezelius, Histoiica qusedam de Actis in Conventu Augustano. 
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-more clearly tlian he between a spiritual prelacy and 
certain temporal adjuncts; but I do not yet discover 
timidity or vacillation in this part of his conduct. He 
contended earnestly, at Augsburg, for the faith once 
delivered to the saints. And it must be further noted, 
that the concession of temporal jurisdiction to the Prince- 
Bishops, which he seems to speak of in private letters, 
he did not presume to offer when acting for his friends, 
who were imwilling to allow it. 

A minute journalist of the Diet of Augsburg might 
trace its theologian from day to day, in correspondence, 
in conference, in controversial study, or in presence of the 
assembled potentates of Germany. Such a minute narra- 
tive would produce a very exact impression of the endur- 
ance of Melancthon, as well as of his higher virtues ; but 
if readers gained anything further, it would be an 
ability to pity the theologian, and the Princes too, for 
their incessant, yet fruitless, labour to conciliate Monks 
and casuists, and to settle terms of accommodation with 
Prelates and Princes, whom nothing could ever satisfy 
but an utter extinction of the Reformation. We may 
therefore be content to note that, after all the months of 
alarm and anxiety preceding, Melancthon fought in the 
fix)nt of this battle during three months, from the opening 
of the sessions until September 22d, when Charles V. 
summoned the Elector of Saxony and his brethren to hear 
the decision. 

This was delivered in the form of a decree, granting 

them time for further consideration ; that is to say, until 

the 15th day of April in the year following. In that 

interval they were invited to reflect on hard conditions of 

peace, or, indeed, of life. They were asked to consent to all 

the articles of the Eoman faith, and repudiate their own ^ 

Confession, acknowledging that it had been triumphantly 

refuted. They were absolutely forbidden to commit any 

further innovations on the established religion during all 

that interval, or suffer anything to be printed contrary 

to the faith of " the Catholic and Roman Church." No 

.man was permitted to make a convert; no Protestant 

.Prince might hinder his subjects from reviving the 

ceremonies that had been abolished in his dominions. 
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Priests ttid Mofnk* were to have unlimited Ecenj^e for 
pursuing their vocation. The Elector and other Princes 
were to join with their ants^onists in extirpating the 
Anabaptists, and even their Zuinglian brethren, by the 
sword. And, finally, the Emperor promised to use his 
influence with the Pope and other Sovereigns to have a 
General Council indicted within mx months after the 
closing of the Diet, and assembled within one year. 

To hear this decree, which was very long, the 
Princes and th^ir attendants were assembled in 
the Bishop's palace. The Protestants^ who expected 
nothing less, hstened with remarkable equanimity, and 
answered for themselves through Pontanus, the Elector's 
secretary, that their Confession had not yet been con- 
futed; that their doctrine was entirely that of holy 
Scripture, free from the least mixture of impiety ; that 
this would have been demonstrated, if the writing pro- 
duced in contradiction of it had been put into their 
hands ; but that, so far as it was possible for them to 
comprehend the objections once read in their hearing, 
they had prepared some kind of answer, by which they 
hoped the Emperor would perceive that, notwithstanding 
the attempted confutation, their Confession remained 
untouched. 

Pontanus closed his speech with presenting this writing, 
from the pen of Melancthon, to Frederic Palatine, who 
interpreted for the Emperor ; and Frederic was in the act 
of reaching it to his master, when King Ferdinand, sit- 
ting beside him, whispered something into his ear. The 
Emperor shook his head, and the Palatine returned the 
paper to Pontanus. A few words from the latter closed 
the proceedings of that evening ; and in a day or two the 
Elector and his friends turned their backs on Augsburg. 

Melancthon put his Defence of the Confession into the 
hands of a printer, even before leaving the city ; but 
Cochlseus, to whom the Imperio-Papal party was indebted 
for the oft-mentioned Refutation, did not find time to 
give his production to the world. Csesar had, indeed, 
instructed certain theologians to deliver it to some typo- 
grapher to be printed ; but CochliBUS quaintly tells his 
•own tale thus ^-^ 
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^ CocMseus had already had some conversation on the 
cdbject Ynfih. Alexander Wissenhom, the printer, who had 
previously printed some of his works ; but just at that 
time the most illoistrious Prince, the Duke George of 
8azony, his most clement lord and patron, depa^^d; 
and with him he had to go, on account of the dangers of 
the way. Others, biwy with other matters, omitted to 
publish this Confutation : hefu:e ii came to pa99 that even 
to this day the Confutation has not been printed^ although 
it W€ts not tmworthy to see the Ught^ * 

Worthy or unworthy, could only be matter of conjec- 
ture; for it lay several years unpublished. The 
Protestant Defence, on the contrary, is counted with the 
symbolical books of the Lutheran Church ; and to charac- 
terize that I need no more than cc^y the words of its 
learned author: "I have written as moderately as I 
could ; but if you find anything more harsh than it 
should be, let me remind you that I have to dispute with 
the theologians and Monks who wrote the Confutation, 
not with Caesar and the Princes, whom I regar) with ih» 
veneration that is due." t 

This gentleness gained much good-will to the author 
of the Confession and to the Princes who signed it, but 
was lost upon the party dominant at Augsburg, A 
fefw remained behind to represent the Protestants, 
8nd made some ineffectual attempts to conciliate the 
Diet; but l^e last <£ them departed on the 14th of 
November, and three days afterwards Caesar issued a very 
severe decree, commandiii^ " the Catholic re%ion " alono 
to be exercised in the Empire, and all matters of worship, 
ceremony, and discipline to be restored to their former 
state. An men, of whatever class or condition, were 
forbidden to innovate in doctrine, rite, or ceremony, 
under penalty of death and confiscation of goods, 
Melancthon heard this decree with disappointment and 
alarm. 

* Cochlaeos, lA sapca. 

f Melancthon, in Prafat ad Apologiam. Scone years aftenrardi, 
M Melancthon tells us m this preface, he coi^ht a slight 4»f the Apo* 
kgy. That must have been in maauscript, 
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Charles V. could not enforce the edict, which ratheiP 
expressed the hittemess of Italian and Spanish 
Priests thaa any inclination of his own to repeat 
the massacres of Aqnitaine in the cilies of Germany^ 
Instead, therefore, of weeping over martyrdoms, Melanc- 
thon had to pay the pen?dty of a high reputation for 
wisdom, and act as coimsellor in aifairs of State as well 
as Church. One question laid before him was, whether 
the Emperor ought to indulge his inclination by con- 
ferring the title of C^sar on his brother Ferdinand^ 
King of the Homans. To that question, however, he 
scarcely ventured to return an answer, prudently leaving 
the discussion of such matters to those who cared to 
understand them, or dared involve themselves in the 
perils of debate. 

It wou^d have been well if he bad also refused to 
meddle in the controversy between Henry VIII. of 
England and the Pope, on the marriage-question. Henry 
had lately put away his Queen Catharine, under pretence 
of a sudden trouble (£ conscience because she had been 
previously married to his deceased brother Arthur ; and 
now that he wished to exchange her for Anne Boleyn, 
he professed serious doubts as to the vahdii^ of the 
dispensation granted him for his marriage by Julixis II. 
That the dispensation was w(»rthless, there can be no 
doubt, if the marriage was unlawful, and we know that it 
was condemned by a multitude <rf wise men, by some for 
love of truth, and by some for love of money ; but our 
present business is to tell what Philip Melancthon said 
* when the English Commissioners came to solicit his 
opinion on the case. 

They contended, he said, for r^ wepilSobliimom, a minute 
regard to justice, which was very easy ; whereas he took 
what he fdt and confessed to be the less tenable position 
of so bending the law as not to make the divorce of 
Catharine or the illegitimatizing of the Princess Mary 
necessary. Neither did he wish to thwart the inclination 
or hurt the tender conscience of the King I 
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" What then ? What if public utility, for the sake of 
hereditary succession, should call for a new marriage? 
To this I answer, that if the King wishes to provide for 
such succession, it is much better that he should so do 
without inflicting dishonour on his first wife. And this 
he may do, without any damage to conscience or to fame, 
by having recourse to polygamy." Not satisfied with 
citing Abraham and David as models for Christian men 
to imitate in this particular, he searched the history and 
laws of the declining Koman Empire, and pointed at 
Valentinian, who had two consorts living at once, and at 
Theodosius, who married a lady born of one of them. 
For certain pubhc reasons Melancthon would advise the 
King of England to ask the Pope for a dispensation to 
take Anne together with Catharine, and he would tell the 
Pope — not as Pontiff, but as public Magistrate — that 
some of his predecessors had granted similar indulgences. 
If not, if the Pope reigning would not sell his benedic- 
tion upon bigamy, Melancthon would again offer his 
advice to good King Henry in a few plain words : — " If 
the Pope will not dispense, the King of England may 
marry notwithstanding ; for the Pope cannot object to 
the King dispensing for himself in a case of so great 
necessity, where charity demands a dispensation, either 
because conscience or the kingdom is in danger. Neces- 
sity sets the King free, if he needs another wife for 
conscience' sake ; according to the rule, * It is better to 
obey God than men.' " * 

I should be glad to share with Bishop Burnet in the 
satisfaction of incredulity. The Bishop " cannot 
believe " that Philip Melancthon advised polygamy ; but 
no literal evidence can be more clear than that which I 
have now quoted. His weakness was deplorable, and 
admits of no defence, perhaps not of any palliation ; and 
I can only think of one use to be made of so flagrant a 
lapse in the conduct of such a man, by remindmg the 
casuist how easily one false step in theory may 
precipitate him into the lowest depth of practical 
immorality. 

The subsequent epistolary correspondence between the 
« Pezelius, p. 128. 
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King and the divine was curious and edifying. We 
must review it a little more particularly. 

In the spring of the year 1635, a refugee from Eng- 
land, Dr. Barnes, whose preaching had offended Cardinal 
Wolsey, came to Wittenherg. He was not sent hy 
Henry VIII., but had counterfeited madness to save his 
life, and fled to Germany. He did not speak of religion, 
at first, nor does it appear that he knew much of it ; 
but only talked of the King's divorce of his late Queen 
Catharine.* He did, however, so speak of the King, if 
he did not represent himself as his messenger, as to 
induce Melancthon, already known favourably to His 
Majesty, to write him a letter of intercession for the 
persecuted Lollards. He had heard of martyrdoms in 
Smithfield and elsewhere, and earnestly exhorted the 
King to desist from putting dissentients to death, and to 
encourage a reformation of religion. Henry was pleased, 
and after some consideration determined to follow up the 
German correspondence. 

From Windsor (July 8th) he sent a letter to be 
delivered to the Elector of Saxony by Dr. Barnes, whom 
he accredited as a Chaplain of his, and Professor of 
Theology, worthy of full and imdoubted confidence. 
Barnes, little thinking that, before a fifth sunmier had 
elapsed, he would himself be burnt at a stake in Smith- 
field for the sake of the religion which the Bang now 
commissioned him to promote, applied to Luther for a 
letter of introduction to the Elector, obtained, also, the 
signatures of Jonas, Cruciger, and Melancthon, and had 
an audience at Jena ; but did not yet receive an answer, 
as John Frederic could not answer by himself alone, but 
was bound to consult his allies before entering into 
correspondence with a foreign Prince. 

Not so Melancthon, who could answer for himself alone, 
which he did freely. Barnes then urged him, in the King's 
name, to come over to England ; and he would most readily 
have done so, if the Elector would permit. Luther earnestly 

* Colliei*8 <* Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain," part ii., 
book ilL Fox, or Fuller, or Burnet, will correct the mistake of Seck- 
endorf, who says that Dr. Barnes was senU-f* ex Britannia ab Hen- 
rico Rege missus." 
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desired bim to go ; and if any one feared for his safety in 
the dominions of a Sovereign who burnt heretics, a royal 
offer of safe-conduct, and even of hostages, might dispel 
their apprehensions. But the Elector had just refused 
MeLmcthon permission to go to Paris, on the invitation 
of the French King ; and, grieved at that refusal, he had 
no courage lefb to ask for leave to visit England. 

However, he wrote a respectful letter * to the King, 
and, with the letter, put a copy of his Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Komans, with a dedication to Henry 
ym^ prefixed, into the hands of one Alexander Aless, a 
learned Scotchman, probably bearer of the King's letter 
to Barnes ; and the parcel was very soon delivered to His 
Majesty. By quick return a present of two hundred 
crowns came back to the commentator, with a Latin 
epistle from the King of England (October 1st). 

Henry, by the grace of God, King, &c., and supreme 
head, under Christ, of the Church of England upon earth, 
to Philip Melancthon, excellent Professor of Theology, 
and his much-bdoved friend, professed sincere admiration 
of his zeal for truth and pieiy. The letter brought by 
Alexander Aless had much increased that feeling. The 
desire of serving His Majesty, expressed therein, was 
answered by an offer of royal favour and assistance 
whenever opportunity might occur. "And you will 
understand more by a letter from Thomas Cromwell, in 
which we pray you to place entire confidence." 

Meanwhile a courteous but careful reply from the 
Elector acknowledged the zeal of Henry VIII. for the 
propagation of true religion, but made no engagement 
that would have interfered with the kind of allegiance 
due to the Emperor of Germany. Encouraged yet more 
hj these communications, the King of England sent, as 
an embassy to the chief of the Protestant Princes, 
Edward Fox, Bishop of Hereford, Archdeacon Nicholas 
Heath, and Dr. Barnes, bearing proposals for a con- 
cord in religion, with a defensive alliance against 
the Pope. These proposals they first presented to the 
Elector at Weimar, and then to the assembled Princes in 

* The ori^iinal letter U preserved in the British Museum, 
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Smalcald ; but, as they were not eventually adopted, it U 
unnecessaiy to describe the document, or to recount the 
Articles of advice which Melanctbon was directed to 
prepare in reply, and which were sent over to England. 
Our impetuous King could not attain to the standard of 
Christian truth established in Saxony ; and the Protest- 
ants of Smalcald were unable to approve of his pro- 
ceedings, or to agree with his principles, which were 
anti-Popish, indeed, but could not be regarded as 
Christian. 

The Envoys, too, failed to make any very favourable 
impression in the Saxon Court. "One of them," said 
Melancthon, " Nicholas Heath, is the first of our guests 
in cultivation and learning. The others have no taste 
for our philasophy and politeness ; and I therefore avoid 
their conversation as much as possible." 

Among other questions, that of the divorce came under 
discussion ; but the theologians could not give it the 
retrospective sanction that the King desired ; and a 
letter of thanks from Greenwich for the civility shown to 
the Ecclesiastics who discharged the functions of a reli- 
gious embassy, for that time closed the correspondence 
of Henry VIII. with the Elector, Melancthon, and the 
German confederates.* 

Communications were afterwards resumed, but nothing 
occurred worth notice in relation to our present subject, 
until, in a letter from Henry VIII. to the Elector, the 
King says, "We hope that, for more happily finishing 
and concluding what is happily begun, your Excellency 
will send us Master PhiHp Melancthon, in whose excel- 
lent learning and sound judgment great hope is placed by 
all good men; and that some other good and upright 
men will also come over to us as soon as possible." t 

But good and upright men had never less encou- 
ragement to visit England; and of all men in Eng- 
land the King should have been the last to invite 
them. For at this very time he was burning Lambert 
for denying transubstantiation, and dictating the san- 
guinary Six Articles to Convocation and P)Eu:liament. 

* Seckendorf., lib. iii., sect. 13L 
t Seckendorf., lib. iii., sect 17| A.D. 1538^ 
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Like Francis in France, he endeavoured to gloss over hig 
barbarities with an insincere profession of desire for con- 
ciliation ; and, like that Monarch, invited Melancthon to 
adorn his court, and seem, at least, to sanction those 
barbarities by his finendly presence. 

The original of a highly-important letter of Melanc- 
thon to the King, is now before me.* It was written 
with equal eloquence and freedom; and the fac-similo 
prefixed to the present study shows by its erasures, that 
the letter was probably written at once, without a rough 
copy, and therefore free from the stiffness that often 
creeps over leisurably-finished compositions. 

The writer knew that the Bishop of Eome was endea- 
vouring, by every sort of artifice, to incense the hatred of 
Caesar Charles and the French King against the Britons 
and the Germans ; but, hoping that God would overrule 
all perils, and be the King's defender, he had already 
written His Majesty concerning the reformation of the 
Churches, a reformation which he again prays him to 
imdertake. This letter he has added, "not in impu- 
dence," but guided by the best desire for the welfare of 
the Church and of His Royal Majesty, whom he implores 
to take this freedom in good part. To prepare the royal 
mind for what is to follow, Melancthon descants on the 
merits of the Church of England in past ages, and 
rejoices that, in a recent edict, there was promise of at 

Eublic deliberation for the improvement of the ritual and 
iws of the Churches, a promise which mitigated the 
severity of that edict. " For although I applaud the 
piety that prohibits errors which are opposed to the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church, which doctrine, we also 
profess, yet I grieve that there is an Article added 
wherein the observance of cehbacy and the ancient cere- 
monies are enjoined. The authority of this edict t con- 
firms the pertinacity of those who hate the doctrine of 
the Reformers, and counteract their labours." 

He acknowledges that the King may imagine himself 

* MSS. Cotton. Cieopat E. V. 

+ PiobaUy the Articles of Faith which passed the Convocation of 
1536, and vere published by the Ring. But pdestly celibacy is not 
^efeired to in the copies I have examin^ 
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to be maintaining peace, and guarding against disorders 
"by this enforced uniformity ; and for his part he only asks 
indulgence for those who never disturb the public peace 
while they set aside human traditions. He does not 
ask indulgence for turbulent and seditious persons ; but he 
gently intimates that, after all, peace is not the only 
object of consideration, since a tender conscience, too, 
ought to be respected, not assailed and weakened by the 
decisions of men in power. 

He strongly censures those who artfully cherish nefa* 
rious abuses, and fabulous absurdities, as do the Cardinals 
Contareno, Sadolet, and Pole, at present the chief defenders 
of Boman impiety. Following the example of St. Paul, who 
so earnestly objected to the continuance of Levitical cere- 
monies, he, too, would say that, " if ye be circumcised, 
Christ shall profit you nothing." Aiid he expostulates 
forcibly with the King for forbidding marriage, in spite 
of the teaching of holy Scripture, and the remonstrances 
of some of the wisest and most eminent Ecclesiastics 
against celibacy. He inveighs with equal earnestness 
against idolatries which the King still sanctions, and the 
persecution he stiU siiffers to be inflicted on the most 
pious of his subjects. In short, he entreats him to 
abolish his own laws, which in reality sustain the power 
of the Pope in England, and, if oontinued, will, sooner 
or later, introduce his direct tyranny again. 

This letter is no less remarkable for a clear foresight 
than f(H: humanity and piety, 

THE LEAGUE OF 8HAI1CALD. 

The Protestants were allowed six months for delibera- 
tion by the decree of Augsburg. Without delay, there- 
fore, the Princes assembled in the town of Smalcald 
(Schmalkalden, on the river Schmalkalde) in the county 
of Henueberg, under the Landgrave of Hesse, a Prince 
whom we have already noticed as honourably conspicuous 
for his desire to conciliate the Lutherans and the 
Reformed. Convened by the Elector of Saxony, the 
following met there on the 22d of December, 1530: — 
John Elector of Saxony, Ernest Duke of Brunswick 
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PHUp Landgrave of Hesse, Wolfgang Princje of Anhalt, 
Gebhard and Albert, Counts of Mansfeld, with the Dele- 
gates of fifteen free cities. They were not an armed 
confederacy, but came together to agree on terms 
to be offered to the Emperor as the basis of pacifi- 
cation. 

The terms were substantially as follows : — 

The Emperor should be required to restrain his Fiscal 
from instituting prosecutions on account of religion, which 
that officer was doing most vexatiously. 

If such exactions were continued on any Protestant by 
any one under pretext of religion, the other Protestants 
would render advice and help. 

Learned theologians and jurisconsults were appointed 
to prepare a unifi)rm order of ecclesiastical rites and 
a scheme of discipline. 

A declaration against the prosecutions of the Fiscal, 
and an appeal from the decree of Augsburg, were to be 
drawn up, with a defence of the religion and acts of the 
confederates, the whole published in Latin, German, and 
French, and sent to the Kings of France and England, 
and the other Princes of Europe. 

Application for obtaining a Council should be made to 
Csesar, and learned men employed to study, historically, 
all that related to the indiction and management of 
Councils, and to consider what should be done if 
the Pope insisted on being head of the Council pro- 
posed. 

All Protestant Theologians and Doctors were to be 
encouraged to defend their profession of faith out of holy 
Scripture in a free Council. 

The formula of agreement was signed on the last day 
of the year; and on the 16th of February following 
letters written by Melancthon were sent to the Kings 
of England and France. They contain a recital of 
the chief events of the Reformation of religion in Ger- 
many; a statement of the doctrine and worship of the 
Protestants ; and one request only, that their Majesties 
would use their influence to obtam the convocation of a 
free and general Council. And while this elegant pea 
elaborated sentences for Kings, Luther, with more 
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trenchant rapidity, put forth a "Warning to his dear 
<jermans." * 

In a second conference at Smalcald, the Princes 
advanced further in their league ; and on the last day of 
February, 1531, recorded their persuasion, that those 
who caused the pure word of God to he preached in their 
dominions had now reason to fear a hostile power ; that 
it was their duty to guard themselves and their subjects 
against being deprived of that word by force ; and that they 
were therefore justified by all laws, Divine and human,* in 
entering into an alliance, not for aggression, but for 
mutual defence. This alliance was to consist in constant 
and faithM friendship and union against common ene- 
jnies, if any of them were troubled for the word of God 
and the doctrine of the Gospel. They took no step, at 
that time, towards raising an army; but deferred fur- 
ther action for consideration at another conference, as 
occasion might arise. And they appended a declaration 
that their league was not directed against the Emperor 
or the Empire, but intended only for the preservation 
of public peace and Christian truth against unjust 
^violence. 

Courteous ^swers from the Kings of England and 
Prance, neither of whom was then on terms of cordiality 
with Charles Y., encouraged the confederated Princes to 
hope for the influence of them both, and led to further 
correspondence. 

Threatened with a Turkish invasion of Austria, hearing 
that Solyman was again in Hungary at the head of a 
greater army than before, finding that the Protestant 
Princes would not consent to march against the Turks 
until their states were assured against oppression by 
himself, and deserted by the Dukes of Bavaria, who, 
although sufficiently zealous for the old superstition, 
would not weaken the Protestant party so long as their 
opposition served to embarrass the Emperor, — Charles 
was compelled to enter into terms of accommodation. 

" The Transaction of Nuremberg," as it is called, was 
a truce then made between the contending parties, \mtil 

* Wamunge D. Martini Luther an seine lieben Deutschen. 
''Wittenberg, 1531. 
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,tbe assembling of a free, general, and Christian Council, 
to settle all controversy, or, in default of such a Council, 
•a Diet of the whole Empire. This deed of pacification 
was confirmed by an " Edict of Peace with the Protest- 
ants," sealed at Eatisbon (August 2d, 1532), By this 
edict, if there were no other evidence, it would appear, 
clearly as language can express, that Charles V. had 
condescended to act as a vassal of the Papacy, by 
directing the Fiscal of the Empire to institute judicial 
processes against the Elector of Saxony and his adherents 
on account of religion. Those prosecutions were now 
suspended, further proceedings of the same kind against 
other persons were withdrawn, peace and charity were 
enjoined on all, and all were expected to unite in raising 
a grand armament to give battle to the Turk,* 

The suspension of controversy and persecution left 
Melancthon more at ease to fulfil his professorial duties ; 
but sorrows and anxieties did not cease. Between the 
transactions of Nuremberg and Ratisbon, he and Luther 
were summoned to the death-bed of the Elector, whom 
they foimd speechless with paralysis, and quickly saw 
.him breathe his last. The knowledge that John 
Frederic, his son and successor, would support the cause 
of the Eeformation with even greater vigour, alleviated 
their sorrow for his decease ; and, in a funeral oration 
.of characteristic simplicity, Melancthon paid a due tribute 
to the piety of a Prince whose conduct had uniformly 
adorned the cause that he espoused. Occasion for anxiety 
appeared in a second interview that took place between 
the Emperor and the Pope at Bologna, where Charles met 
him on his way homeward from the East ; but this 
Monarch was then too intent on re- visiting his home at 
Madrid, and too solicitous to gain the confidence of all the 
German Princes, to take the field in the interests of the 
priesthood ; and, by dint of perseverance, he wrung from 
Clement VII. a reluctant concession to convene a Coun- 
cil.t The Pope issued briefs to that efiect, but without 
fixing time or place; and silently reserved an intention 

* Le Plat. Monumenta ad Hist. Cone Tridentini illu8trandam> 
Lovanii, 1782, torn, ii., pp. 503, 507. 
t Guicciardini. lib. xju •.> 
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« 

to mal^e the conditions of assemblage sach that the 
Protestants could not accept them.* 

To propose such conditions, Ugo Bangom, Bishop dT 
^SS^^y came into Saxony as Legate, Lambert Briard, as 
Imperial Ambassador, met him, and they presented them 
in writing to the Elector John Frederic, ab Weimar. He 
received the messengers with great courtesy, perused the 
Articles, which bore the signature of the Nuncio Aposto- 
lic, and requested time for dehberatioo. They were to 
this effect : — 

1. First of all, the Universal CkMmcil, which it is pro- 
posed to convene and celebrate, is to be free, and con- 
ducted in the manner accustomed of all Universal 
Councils from the beginning. 

2. They who attend there must promise to abide by 
all its decrees. 

3. They who are by reasonable hindranoe prevented 
from attending, may send representatives with good 
credentials. 

4. Meanwhile there shall be no innovations in matters 
of religion in Germany. 

5. All parties must now consent as to the place where 
the Council shall be holden, or all preparations will be null. 
** Our most holy Father " proposes Mantua, Bologna, or 
Piacenza. 

6. If any Princes, potentates, and members of C3iris- 
tendom, — which is not to be believed, — choose to be 
absent without reasonable cause, and contumaciously 
refuse the Council, the Pope will, nevertheless, proceed to 
hold it, together with the soimder part. 

7. If any attempt to prevent this holy work, or to 
resist the decrees, or, on accoimt of this Council, to 
separate themselves from the Pope, and presume to do 
aught against him, those who are of better mind shall 
stand by the Holy See, and favour and help His Holiness 
with all their might. 

8. Six months afber these Articles have been received 
by the King of the Romans, the Princes of Germany, 
and other Christian Kings, the Pope will convene the 

• Le Plat* torn, ii., pp. 6KU416L 
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Council, and Assemble it within one year, in the city 
chosen for that purpose.* 

The Electa convened his colleagaes to meet at Smal- 
cald, and, meanwhile, laid the Articles before his theolo- 
gians, Luther, Justus Jonas, Pomeranus, and Meknc- 
thon. These were unanimous in rejecting them ; but the 
last, in his simplicity, could not perceive '^ that the Pope 
was acting with utter dissimulation, and proposing con- 
ditions that could not possibly be borne, in order to deter 
all who had s^ned the Confession of Augsbiurg from pre- 
senting themselves at such a Ooxmcil," For his part, he 
woidd leave the Pope to summon the Council, and preside 
over it also ; but when it was demanded that all, without 
exception, should promise to abide by its decrees, to that 
he gave his unqualified refusal. He maintained that 
accusation, defence, and opinion should be free in a Chris- 
tian CoimciL He thought it absurd to bargain for the 
conclusion before the deliberations were begun, and con- 
trary to the v^ semblance of justice to oblige parties to 
approve, beforehand, c^ they knew not what. 

Others were of opinion, that the Pope should not be 
permitted to summon the Council, nor to preside in it ; 
for to allow him the right of judging would be to leave 
nntouched those prerogatives which it behoved all 
Christendom to reduce. 

The demands of the Pope and the judgment of the 
theologians were laid before the states and cities at 
Smalcaid. After ample deliberation, they told the 
L^;ate and his colleague, that they could not possibly 
accept a Council on conditions that would subvert all 
freedom ; that the place of assemblage for a Council to 
pacify Germany ought to be in Germany itself ; that the 
l^ope, who would there be either accuser or accused, 
ought by no means to be judge ; that they would only 
receive the decisions of a Council so far as they might be 
in agreement with the word of God. 

So bold a decision would not have been given by 
Melancthon, who continually betrayed an excessive defer- 
ence for the authorities of the Church he had abandoned ; 
an error, however, in which he is not alone, but is 
« Le Pkt, ut supra. 
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ftmomated wifii all wiio allow i3ie €Inffc!i of Eome to Ik 
essentially Christian, who re^ehre prosefyted Priests in tiie 
ioiiaradier of Christiiin ]IC]iisten,aiidwho mnctead tbat an 
jmostate ihiencrahj can confer ^ytdere tafid f<Hr ^ee dis- 
•cnaige of mimstcrial functions aecorclisg i;o ^k ol^a- 
tions ennmettated in ibe writings «f thb Jkpostles* If, 
then, I am to confess iJiat Melanetlion "mm weak, in 
making so great conceMsions to the Bonum Pont^ and 
his pnesthood, I will moist leadify do so, lioping that 
if any of my feaden^f pronounce ahsolntely cm ^ weakness 
of Melanctbon, they will confess their own. 

In full accordance with Melancthon's ooncennon to the 
'claimB of Clement YII., as they are described by his 
friend Camerarius, is a judgment of his oonceming 
Comicils, written about this tune, wherein he endeaToors 
to answer the oljections to those assemblies which soon 
became prevalent in Germany, where people begam to 
•^peak of them as inexpedient and unnecessary. No 
doubt such Councils as the Popes desired — and saeh a 
one was afterwards assembled in Trent — were quite as 
bad as those Germans thought whom our admirable and 
lovely theolc^an sets down as Epicureans.* But for 
him thus to resist the public mind, and to stand almost 
alcme at Smalcald, alber he had been the master-spirit of 
Augsburg, required a quality of mind which, while we 
lament the error of judgment, we may confess worthy of 
some respect. 

00BSE8FOl!rDElT0E WITH PBJJTOB. 

The history of this league now exhibits Melanctbon 
most conspicuously as in correspondence with France. 
Courteous replies, as I have stated, were sent by the two 
Kings to the confederates of Smalcald : but the longer- 
continued and more important negotiations were with 
Francis ; and the following letter so distinctly opens these 
negotiations, that we must peruse it all. It is addressed 
to William du Bellai, Lord of Langey, the noblenum 
whom Francis had sent into Germany to treat with the 
Protestants, hoping to gain their political allianQ3 

* Pezelius, iuD. 1533. Be Synodii Consultotiow 
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against the Emperor, and to effect some compromise that 
might conciliate the Pope. Mekncthon writes thus : — 

"Most illustrious Lord, in compliance with your 
request, I have collected the principal Articles on which 
there is any controversy, and have shown such modera- 
tion in treating them as I think will be useful to the 
Church. I have no doubt that there might easily be an 
agreement on all these Articles, if some of the Monarchs 
would tmdertake to bring about a firiendly and free con- 
ference of a few good and learned men. For, after all, the 
points of controversy are not so many. But the unin- 
structed do not perceive on what the questions turn, and 
sometimes they make a great noise about matters that 
are quite irrelevant. For amidst public discord many 
unlearned men spring up on both sides ; and the Articles 
which I send herewith I have most gladly put together, that 
you may the more clearly see to what subjects attention 
should be confined. Our object is not to abolish eccle- 
siastical polity and the power of the Popes. Our object 
is not to change ancient ordinances without distinction. 
The leading men among us are extremely desirous to 
preserve the accustomed form of church-order, so far as 
this is possible. Many matters of controversy, too, have 
fallen out of date, and time softens the harshness of 
dispute. I pray your Highness, therefore, for the glory 
of Christ, to exhort the chief Monarchs to enter on a 
pious agreement before it be too late for moderate coimsels. 
What times are at hand, if there be none to apply a 
remedy to present dissensions, and what loss the com- 
monwealth and the Church will both sustain, if war fol- 
low, your Highness can judge better than I. But it is 
a good office, worthy of a great man like you, to interpose 
for the saviDg of both the commonwealth and the 
Church; but I have no need to exhort you who are 
aheady willing. This, however, I promise you, that 
with the utmost sincerity 1 will adapt my counsels to 
your own wishes, and to those of other good men, and 
will so act that you may understand me to be longing 
most earnestly for pubfic tranquilhty. I respectfully 
commend to your Highness my old Mend and fellow* 
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countryman, Mr. XJlric Chelius, and pray yon, even for 
my s^e, to show him kindness. JBene ae feliciter vale, . 
August 1st, 1534. I am 

" Your Highness's most devoted 

"Philip Melai^othon." 

He wrote, be it observed, in his own name, and pro- 
posed a middle way, which fewer were disposed to take 
than he seemed to imagine. Nothing but a ruling desire 
for conciliation, warping his judgment, and causing him 
to suppose other chief men as ready to make concessions 
to the claims of the old priesthood as himself, could suffice 
to justify professions that would have been dishonest if 
made by any other leading theologian, or any confederated 
Prince. But the proposal was welcomed at the court 
of Francis I. 

The Articles which accompanied this letter were pre- 
sented to the King, and we shall hear of them again ; 
but these, too, bear internal evidence of an effort to adapt 
his language to the persons addressed that carried hun 
beyond the limits of prudence, if not of honesty. Two 
sets of Articles are published. One, those which were 
actually sent into France ; * and the other, those which 
were published in Germany .f A severe critic might 
point out implied, if not open, contradictions ; and our 
admiration of the writer must not prevent us from 
acknowledging that he wrote the German Articles in a 
style that he would not use for France, and the French 
in a style that he could not use for Germany. With 
such management in framing documents that required 
the strictest imiformity, it was not possible to avoid the 
appearance of dishonesty, 

I cannot repress a conviction that Melancthon's will- 
ingness to concede the supremacy of the Pope, the 
essential powers of the prelacy, and even some points 
hitherto controverted by the Lutherans themselves, pro- 
voked the Reformed in Paris to make their demonstration 
of inflexible attachment to the doctrine of the eucharist, 
already attested by many martyrs, — a demonstration which 

* Le Plat, torn, ii., p. 777. 

t MelancUionis Opera, torn, iv., p. 825. PeieliuSi p. 224. 
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is generally censured as imprudent. Perhaps it was 
imprudent ; but it was honest. The facts are these : — 

Some persons indiscreetly zealous, as Theodore Beza 
says, — ^but he does not tell us what provoked them to 
such indiscretion, — ^wrote a paper against the mass. It 
is not imlikely that they had heard what the great 
theologian of Protestant Germany said on that subject, 
to the great delight of the Bishop of Paris, and many 
others, but chiefly of the King, who intended to invite 
him to his court. For after blaming the Priests for bring- 
ing the mass into contempt by their ignorance, Melancthon 
had said : " Perhaps, if these hirelmg dealers in masses 
are removed, its honour will be restored to the mass, and 
every tongue will confess that Jesus is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father, so that the psalms, hymns, and songs 
may be spiritual. Let us sing and give praise in the 
Lord. For we .never wished to condemn the mass itself, 
but only the abuses and evils which have crept into 
private masses, and the preposterous confidence in the 
work itself," &c. Even the great controversy raised by 
Luther concerning the doctrine of remission of sins by 
masses, he would contrive to settle (concordiam sarcire) 
by help of Thomas Aquinas.* 

The paper, as if written in direct contradiction to this 
Article, which was the more oflfensive as coming from a 
Lutheran, with whom the French Reformed were in irre- 
concilable disagreegnent on the sacramental question, was 
printed at Nei]ich4tel, and many copies were scattered, at 
night, in the streets of Paris. Others were posted on the 
walls, and others in the palace, and even on the door of 
the King's bedchamber. The Priests raved, when daylight 
disclosed the placards. The half-Lutheran courtiers were 
scarcely less ftirious, and the King was bitterly indig- 
nant. The Lieutenant-Criminal, Jean Morin, an invete- 
rate opposer of the new religion, whom we find described 
as dissolute, notorious for hardihood in making arrests, 
and cunning in extorting confessions, was employed to 
search out the offenders. A wretch who had once pro- 
fessed the Eeformed religion, sold himself to Morin, and 

« Art v., De Missl 
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betrayed several secret coiigregation3, leading the officers 
from house to house. 

Many were imprisoned, tried, and condenmed to die. 
One day in January, all being ready for execution, the 
King walked as a penitent in grand procession to the 
church of St. Genevieve, passing through many streets, 
and stopped at six stations, to see at each a Sacramenta- 
rian swung over a bonfire, so as to be roasted to deafch 
slowly. After thus placating the displeasure of God, as 
he said, for the insult offered to the mass. His Majesty 
returned to dinner with a large company of Bishops, 
noblemen, and foreign Ambassadors, and after having 
eaten and drunk well, he made an oration, exhorting them 
all to destroy every adherent of the pestiferous sect that 
they could find.* 

Those Frenchmen were martyred for declaring against 
the worship of the host, the very worship which Melanc- 
thon had said he would gladly have to be restored where 
it had been aboHshed. Theu: faith rebuked his expe- 
diency. Of the part he took in the Sacramentarian 
controversy I may speak again presently; but Hospi- 
nian, its historian, shall now furnish us with evidence 
that the solemn testimony of the Parisian martyrs was 
not lost upon him. 

The intelligence of that human holocaust reached him 
just after he had been holding a conference with Bucer 
on the very subject, at the request of the Landgrave of 
Hesse ; and under date of January 22d, 1535, he wrote in 
Greek to Brentius : " I would not be author or defender 
of a new doctrine in the Church; but I observe the testi- 
monies of many of the ancient writers who explain without 
any ambiguity this mystery to be typical and figurative. 
The contrary testimonies are either later, or they are 
spurious. You have, therefore, to consider whether you 
will defend the ancient opinion. Earnestly do I wish 
that a pious Council would pronounce judgment without 
sophistry or tyranny. Many are put to death in France 

* Sleidani Commentaria de Statu Religioniii, &c. Sub ann. Ifi34 
et 153& Sleidan was in France at the time, and in intimate commuf 
nication with the three brothers Bellay, the Chamberlain, the Bishop, 
and the Cardinal, who were also in correspondence with MeUncthon. 
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Skid elsewlieEe on aceount of this opinion ; and many 
unreasonably applaud those- executions, and confirm the 
fury of the tyruits. That afair, U tell the truth, dig- 
tresses m& exceedingly y * Never before had he made 
such a concession ; and if he had not known that his own 
prop<i8al tor restore the mass was the provocation that 
called out those brethren to martyrdom, it is not likely, 
as I T^ntore to believe, that the arguments of Bucer 
would have wrought much more powerfully with him 
than those of Zuinglius and (Ecolampadius at Marburg. 
He might also now begin to learn that temporiang, even 
though garnished with good motives, does more harm 
than goc^ 

The report of those atrocities raised such a cry of 
indignation and horror in Germany, — ^together with the 
honourable reception of an Ambassador at Paris from the 
Sultan Solyman, — ^that Francis I. found it necessary to 
write an apologetic letter to the orders of the, Empire. 
One passage of that letter tends further to establish the 
connexion between Mdancthon*s Articles and the Pari- 
sian placards. "Last autumn," he says, "immediately 
aft^ the return of my Ambassador from you, when bo 
had brought certain writings frouLsome of your Preachers 
calculated to assuage controversy, and there was no 
reasiHi why, with such a beginning, I should not be ^ill 
of hope, the father of lies," &c., "stirred up certain mad- 
men," ^.f Then he endeavours to justify his conduct, 
and gives permission to the Germans to bum any French 
Saeramentarians who may chance to offend in like manner 
within their dominions. 

If he knew that his concessions provoked the protest at 
Paris, and the catastrophe consequent, his ^i^ must have 
been quite as poignant as he described it, and with so 
mttch greater haste would he endeavour to quell the fury 
of ptfsecution. This he did by writing to men in power, 
and particularly to John BeUay, Bishop of Paris, and 
John Stumi^ an eminent lecturer in classics and logic. 

To the Bishop, writing without date, as he frequently 
did, he apologized for thus opening correspondence ; but 

* BxBlU SaaaoMBtanflB Para akea. Aa. 163& 
t Le Plat, torn, ii^fi 767. 
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declared himself unable to keep siksee in snch time of 
peril to France and to the miiversal Church. France 
might be regarded as the most flourishing nation of 
Europe, and — ^if it were lawful so to i^eafc — head of the 
Christian world, whose example had the greatest; feH*ee. 

" If, then, it should be wice determined by joursehresy 
not only to coerce fanatical and seditious spirits, but 
utterly to resist every amendment of ecelesiastica} doc- 
trine, and to defend the present vices of the Church with 
all your might, good men of all nations- will be sorely 
disappointed, considering, as they da, how great is the 
authority of France. For- the other natioBs follow its 

example. Wherefore, for the glory of Christy I pray 

you that, whatever you dos you wiH endeavour to soften 
the temper of Princes, and exhort them rather to con- 
sider how the Church may be healed, and not laeerstied 
more and more. I think with you, that fanatic spirits, 
and pernicious opinions, and seditious mea have to be 
put down ; but I also think that there are some abuses 
which must be openly reproved. Many pious and learned 
men desire a purer doctrine, not from, any private nw^tive, 
but through earnest love of true piety. And the French 
nation, especially, shares in this desire.'* After much 
exhortation to advise compassion, and eounteraet the 
mdschief done by ignorant and cruel meEb, he closes with 
a sentence that might have the foree of truth or not, ast 
it was variously interpreted s — '^ For my own part, I have 
always laboured to soften down controversies r I do the 
same still, and my c^pinion is always wi^ tiie judgment 
of the Church ; that is to say, with the ju%me&t of 
learned and good men Kke yooarself."* 

To Sturm he had written sooner after the martyrdoms, 
advising him to flee for has HfCj as one suspected of 
heresy ;. but Sturm, it would seem, disavowed afl eon- 
nexion with imprudent and seditious persons, and feh bo 

> We mafy note that Bellaji kltotirtd haid to pievcBt tfi» sqwntioDi 
of England from Rome during the quarrel of Henry TIIL ndth the 
Pope, and would probably have succeeded if the Cardinids had beea 
as prudent a» himsel£ Shortly after the receipt of this letter from 
Mdancthon, he was himself made Cardinal, in CMuidoiBtloa) of faia 
great exertions ta aa^e England to the Roman See^ 
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apprehension of danger to himself. Melancthon, too, still 
appeared to the French Conrt as one whose disapprobation 
of the martyrs' boldness was nndoubted, and who could 
be made good nse of; and therefore the King and the 
liberal party again expressed their desire for his presence. 
On this point, however, Melancthon had misgivings, and 
begged his friend to advise him as to the course he should 
pursue, reiterating more studiously than, at this day, we 
like to read, soft censures of what he calls fanatical, 
absurd, and pernicious conduct.* 

Such overtures from the man whom all Europe justly 
regarded as only second to Luther in influence with the 
Lutheran Princes, were pondered by King Francis and 
his courtiers; and afber the deliberation of about two 
months, which were probably spent in private and indi- 
rect communication, the Bishop of Paris, now made 
Cardinal, wrote him a letter which almost betrays traces 
of dictation from Rome itself. The newly-made Cardinal 
says that he is on the point of going to the " threshold of 
the Apostles," where he offers, very significantly, to serve 
Melancthon to the utmost of his power. 

"There is nothing," he writes, "that I so earnestly 
long for as the termination, by some right means, of 
those dissensions by which the Church of Christ has now 
for some time past been suffering so great injury. For 
God's sake, my Melancthon, devote all your powers to 
this pacification. You have all good men on your side, 
including one here who is in the highest authority, even 
King !E^rancis, who bears justly, as I believe, the name 
and title of ' Most Christian.' If you could but once 
take mature counsel with him, which I foresee you soon 
will do, there is nothing that I would not hope for from 
your presence." And after many more warm words, he 
signs himself, " Thine, ex antm^, Caedinal Bellat." t 

This flattering letter was delivered to Melancthon hy a 
special messenger, one Vor^, Lord of Fosse, who had 
formerly spent two years at Wittenberg, J in the train of 

* The letters to Bellay and Stnrm are given by PezeUus, pp. 21S 
—223. 
t 8eckeiid«i£, VOk iii, sect. 13. 
± Mdandh. Opea» torn, iv., p. 8291 
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the Frencbi Ambassador ; a man who now passed for a 
friend of the Protestants, but soon afberwards was found 
to be one of their bitterest enemies. The same person 
was. also bearer of a letter from the King- himself, dated 
two days later (June 28th, 1535). It ran thus : — 

" Francis, by the grace of God King of the French, to 
our beloved Philip Melancthon, HJeali^. 

^'Your singular endeavours to appease those alterca- 
tions which have arisen concerning ecclesiastical doctrine 
I have heard of, partly from William Bellay de Langey, 
our Chamberlain and Councillor, whom I have especially 
employed as my agent and interpreter in those matters ; 
and now from your own letter to him,* &ad by the verbal 
report of Bamabe Vore de Fosse> who has just returned 
from you, I also hear that you are about to undertake 
this labour with an exceedingly willing mind, so much so 
that, as soon as possible, you will come to us, and 
here deliberate openly in my presence with a few select 
Doctors of ours, on methods by which that most lovely 
harmony of ecclesiastical polity may be restored, than 
which I know nothing that needs to be undertaken with 
greater care, attention, and solicitude of mind. I could 
not refrain from sending Vore de Fosse himself with this 
letter as a pledge of public faith; and I must entreat 
you not to suffer yourself to be diverted from this 
pious and holy enterprise by any dissuasion. Your 
coming will be most welcome to myself, whether it be in 
your own name alone, or in that of your countrymen. 
And you will find me to be, as ever, most careM of your 
dignity, both as a private person and, publicly, as a 
Germaju Farewell. June 28th^ 1535." 

Melancthon did not conceal his delight imd impatience to 
staad before the King, and in the royal presence to confer 
amicaMy and piously, as he thought, with Doctors of the 
Sorbonne concerning an adjustment of eedesiasUcal doc- 

* Camerarius, from whose account of the French coirespondence 
I am compelled, by the mtemal evidence of the documents, to depart 
ia othtt particulars,, states that Vor^ had previously hrou^t letters 
from private persons in France to Melancthon, and talked with him 
of a visit to that country. Some fiienda of MJelancthon eocourmged 
the idea. (Vita, sect xlviL) 
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trine : but he could not quit Saxony without permission 
of his own Sovereign, an indulgence not likely to be 
granted; and what the Elector thought of this unau- 
thorized negotiation with a foreign Monarch, when it 
came to his knowledge, we shall see presently. Melanc- 
thon, reasonably apprehending that his departure on 
such a mission womd not be suffered, communicated his 
fears to William Bellay, and quickly received in reply 
another of the most adulatory said seductive letters that 
could bo written.* 

From this letter we gather that the correspondence with 
Melancthon had been only made known to a few persons, 
who kept the secret ; that when the King heard of his 
anxiety to accept the invitation, not reflecting on the 
honour due to the Elector of Saxony, to whom, not to a 
private person, he should first have applied, he divulged the 
scheme by sending his Confessor, M. de Genlis, to the 
Faculty of Theology, with direction to elect some Doc- 
tors to dispute wii£ the German on his arrival. But tho 
Faculty, startled at such a demand, asked time to con- 
sider, met in private, and, after several sittings, 
appointed two of their mmiber to carry a written refusal 
to the King, They said that if each of the Germans — 
yet there was but one expected — who wished to " be 
heard on certain Articles concerning faith and good 
manners " would send his doubts in writing, under his 
own seal, they would give him the instruction desired, and 
thus prove their entire willingness to obey His Majesty's 
commands. The two Doctors, Batue and Bochini, put 
into the King's hand a Latin codicil, crowded with authori- 
ties, to show that it is not lawful to dispute with here- 
tics, and at the same iime carried a paper of instructions 
to fortify them in refusing all oral coniioversy with here- 
tics. If the Lutherans had any difficulty in their dog- 
mas, l^is paper said, they might instruct themselves by 
help of excellent books of Catholic Doctors, both ancient 
and modem, without troubling the Faculty to interpose 
their judgment, although they would give judgment in 
writing, in case of necessity. 

Afber a silence of six uncomfortable days, Francis sub- 
« SeckendoiC, ut supra, 
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mitted to the mortification of answering their letter as 
they desired. In a very few words, he told his " dear and 
well beloved '* that he had read and heard their judgment 
with singular satisfaction ; and that, instead of Melanc- 
thon and other Grermans, he sent twelve Articles on 
which the said Grermans desired instruction from the 
Faculty. Those were the Articles we have already men- 
tioned, on which no living German, not even Melancthon, 
ever thought of consulting the Sorbonne. 

Two days afber this transaction in Paris, and there- 
fore before it could yet be known in Wittenberg, 
Melancthon, supposing that the Frenchmen still expected 
him, but being absolutely forbidden to go, wrote a 
letter to William Bellay, breathing disappointment in 
every line. "Never," says he, "did I find the Prince 
more angry ; for I will disguise nothing, but inform you 
of the truth without any colouring." — "He not only 
refused to let me go, but even answered me eontume- 
liously ; and this I do not conceal." Irritated, no doubt, 
by the constraint put upon him, Melancthon then makes 
a proposal which he is happily unable to carry into effect. 
" As for the journey, I have promised Vore that, God 
willing, I will go to Frankfort next spring, and thence, 
if you think well, come over to you." 

Having unbosomed himself to the Chamberlain, he 
resumed his pen, and the same day (August 28th) 
addressed the King himself in answer to the letter above 
translated. But there he said as little as possible beyond 
general professions of honour and admiration, leaving 
Vore to tell His Majesty what he had written to Bellay 
without reserve.* 

The Elector John Frederic was busy at the same time 
writing to the King. He told His Majesty that 
Melancthon had asked leave to visit France, which he 
would most readily have allowed, being always glad to 
gratify the King, especially in matters relating to reli- 
gion, "for the praise, honour, and glory of God, and 
for the signal propagation and more extensive and 
abundant fiuit of the Gospel." But the troublous 
times, he said, and the dispersion of the University in 
* Le Plat, torn, il, pp. 800—802. 
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.consequence of an epidemic disease in Wittenberg, ren- 
dered the presence of Melancthon extremely necessary at 
home. He promised, however, that if present difficulties 
were removed, and if the King addressed his request to 
the Elector himself by letter, the Professor should 
have permission to take a journey into France. Grood 
wishes follow " for the planting and propagation of the 
healthM word of the Gospel of Christ, and for the 
temporal and eternal welfare of the King, the kingdom, 
and the Church of France," 

There was nothing here to be mistaken, no mark of 
the ignorance and lack of learning constantly attributed 
by Melancthon to those who expressed their disapproba- 
tion of his profuse concessions. And now, as a biographer 
of Philip Melancthon, I must faithfully complete my 
account of this remarkable correspondence by adding the 
judgment of the Elector himself.* 

" The Prince hoped Melancthon would acquiesce in 
the answer to his application lately given him, according 
to his own. promise to the Councillors, and not overlook 
the weighty reasons laid before him. But what he now 
said of having akeady offered to take a journey into 
France, the Elector could by no means approve, as he 
ought not to have made any such promise without 
permission. For Melancthon was not ignorant of how 
matters went between Caesar and the Frenchman, and 
well knew what considerations would weigh with the 
Elector. The Elector, indeed, had shown himself most 
ready to promote the Gospel, even in other nations ; but 
it was doubtftd, nay, from the writings of the French, 
more than doubtful, whether any success could be 
expected in France, while giving place to French coimsels 
would assuredly disturb the peace of Germany. The 
Elector himself, too, was just going to undertake a 
journey for settling terms of peace with King Ferdinand ; 
but any one might easily judge how Ferdinand would 
receive the Elector, if he heard that Melancthon, the 

* I translate the summary by Seckendorf (lib. iii., sect. 13) of 
a document written by the £lector*s hand, given to his secretary, 
Pontanus, to be sent to Melancthon, and preserved in copy in the 
public archives. 
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iirst th«<ilasnan of Saxony, was at the very tiine gone 
to the capital of a declared tneraj of Ferdinand, and 
esprciallv of Cesar. 

*'Let any (me oonnder what CsBsar sod all orden 
c^ tlw KnijHPe woold think when they heard, l^t in 
the Articles of Melancthon himsdf it was pahlished to 
f oTvigner^ that rdiffions controversies might he r^aided 
with mutual toleration, so that neither party shooM con- 
demn the oth«r. This had nerer heen said in the ^ 
put<w of IVitestants with their own hrethren ; although 
ifispect to Cesar, Mendship hetween the parties, and 
rcjfliard to pubHc peace, might require thsct it should. It 
was notorious thiSb they could not agree at Augshurg to 
have the communion celebrated indifferently in one fond 
or two ; hut on account of that single Artide, the attempt 
to come to an agreement was broken off. Eveiy one 
knew that Melancthon's Articles would be regarded, 
to the extreme dishonour of Protestants, as a retracta- 
tion of what they had hitherto professed. If, again, the 
French were actmg deceitfully, the Evangelicals nught 
expect more damage and disgrace than advantage bj 
treating with them. For these and similar reasons, the 
Elector wrote, he would not consent to the journey of 
Melancthon into France. But if he fancied that he 
might take such a step with safe conscience and good 
faith towards his Prince, let him do it, hut without 
permission, and at his own peril.*' 

In the margin of this rescript the Elector made two 
notes. Mrst, he wondered that Melancthon should 
trust the French, a people who never had kept faith. 
Secondly, many pious minds were scandalized with that 
indulgence of his which Melancthon called " moderation," 
and suspected that he had renounced the Confession of 
Augsburg, and his own Apology besides. 

Some fdrther observations of the Elector in an auto- 
graph letter to Pontanus, deserve to be repeated : 

" I very much fear that Philip, while he wishes to per- 
suade the King by his own wisdom and industry, is going 
to give up much that Doctor Martin and other theo- 
logians will not concede ; and that — as I think I gather 
from some words of Dr. Martin — quarrels will arise, to 
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the ^rave offence of many, and detriment of the Gospel. 
Besides, we oannot suppose that the French are acting 
seriously ; hut rather that, h»^g found out the easiness 
of Philip, th^ will extract his inmost thoughts, and then 
de£nne mm for inconstancy. They in France who seem 
to fELTour the scheme, are £rasmians rather than Evange- 
licals. I rememher what occurred to myself last year, in 
the duchy of Clevos: the same will happen to Philip, 
with great peril of hody, soul, and conscience. He will 
even be asked to defend the unlawAil marriage of the 
Englishman (Hemy YIII.). For these, and other reasons, 
do your best to diyert him from this ioumey. For 
myself, I am resolved to do without Philip altogether, 
rather than let him go to France with my good peace and 
consent." 

Thus faded away the dream that, for a time, had put 
realities all out of sight. Philip in honour at the 
French court — the Sovereign drinking in his words — the 
Doctors of every faculty yielding to his arguments — con- 
troversies quelled by mutual consent — ^no more intempe- 
rate zeal among the Evangelicals — no more burnings of 
heretics by Papists — French and German Priests agree- 
ing to accept the Confession of Augsburg — Eome herself 
placated — a free and Christian Council assembled in 
Germany to consummate the glorious enterprise of unity 
— ^Philip had in universal honour as the pacificator of 
Christendom — and, last of all, the evangelic sentence 
engraven on his tomb : " Blessed are the peace-makers, 
for the^ shall be called the children of God." Could 
any vision be more enchanting P 

We follow him to the next meeting of the Princes 
at Smalcald, in 1537, to ascertain the conclusion of the 
French affair, and there see him employed by the Ger- 
mans to deliver an answer in their sense — not in his — ^to 
his old friend the Chamberlain Bellay, envoy from King 
Francis, with which answer ended the last semblance of 
conciliation. In private, we find him suffering from 
disappointment, for some months, depressed, and por- 
tending evil. We see him shuddering at a heavy flash 
of lightning that struck a church in Wittenberg, wherein 
he discerns an omen of plagues on Saxony. And if it 
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were not that the painful consequences of amdety in so 
excellent a man excite compassion, we might smile at the 
minute simplicity of his friend Camerarius, who droops 
from the dignity of history, to record how great benefit 
he derived from a decoction of camomile, and how grate- 
fully he recommended the use of that flower to dyspeptic 
scholars. 

The abimdance of mere personal and domestic inci- 
dents, noted at this time by his biographer, seems to 
indicate a partial relaxation of professorial duties, and a 
retreat from public life. That he visited Tubingen, for 
the sake of his health ; that he fell down stairs ; that 
Erasmus died; that one of his daughters was married; 
that he lectured on the utility of philosophy ; that he 
devoted some leisure to pondering adverse opinions on the 
value of astrology in the healing art, and gave sentence 
in its favour ; — ^these are matters which might furnish a 
few pages of entertainment ; but we pass them by. 

THB OOKCOBD OT WITTBlTBEBa. 

Lutheran and Reformed, or, more popularly, Lutheran 
and Calvinist, are now the desigpaations of the two great 
divisions of dissenters from the Church of Rome on the 
continent of Europe. A chief occasion of difference 
between the two parties, in the very beginning of the 
Reformation, is stated in my notice of the Conference of 
Marburg ; * but besides the manner of the presence of our 
Lord in the eucharist, there were other distinctive points 
of considerable importance, all arising from the principles 
that predominated on either side, the ecclesiastical or the 
secular. Actuated by a better spirit, and impelled by the 
obvious necessity of union in order to resist the common 
enemy, the leaders of the Reformation often reciprocated 
overtures of reconciliation ; and on all such occasions 
Melancthon gladly appUed himself to his favourite enter- 
prise for makmg peace. * 

One afternoon in May, 1536, two Preachers of Upper 
Germany, Wolfgang Fabricius Capito and Martin Bucer, 

* Pftge84. 
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with some others of lesser name, came mto Wittenherg 
from Basil, where they had been holding a conference 
with their Swiss brethren, in hope of inducing them to 
adopt some common standard. Afber taking refreshment in 
lodgings provided for them by the Elector, they called on 
Luther and some of the theologians of the University, to 
whom they deUvered letters of introduction and copies of 
tractates on the questions in dispute. About three o'clock 
next day, having perused the writings, and consulted 
with some brethren, Luther sent the strangers a kind 
but very firm letter, insisting on the acceptance of one 
condition before treating of union. He would not hear 
of concord, unless they would profess freely that "the 
bread in the supper is the body of Christ." To this they 
replied in a long letter, containing a declaration that they 
never had afiirmed nor believed " that what is given in 
the supper is only bread and wine." 

This apparent coincidence of belief, however narrow, 
mm enough to encourage further intercourse. Afber some 
friendly conversations, Melancthon engaged to prepare a 
form of agreement, containing propositions which all 
could sign, but necessarily leaving untouched every ques- 
tion that yet remained unsettled, but was not regarded as 
essential to Christianity, or so grave as to occasion any 
fiital controversy. The peacemaker exercised his accus- 
tomed skill, and eighteen of the most eminent Preachers 
in (xermany subscribed the paper, each adding his proper 
title, with only one exception, the writer being content 
with his accustomed signature, Philipptis Melanthon, 

On that day, and for a few days afterwards, the two 
parties smoked the calimiet of peace, and for even a little 
longer time disputed without anger ; but it was not possi- 
ble to bind themselves or others to abide by any stipulated 
conclusion. Their principles were different, and are dif- 
ferent still. The Lutheran is too sacerdotal in his tastes, 
and too much like the Homanist in some of his doctrines ; 
while the continental Calvinist has too many political 
sympathies for an undistracted prosecution of the service 
of Him whose republic is no more of idus wodid than 
His kingdom. A third element is wanted, to neutralize 
and absorb the others, even a paramoimt regard to all 
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that whicli is Divine in the institutions and sanctions of 
religion, and real in its enjoyment. 

Capito and Bucer wept for joy. Melancthon betrayed 
surprise at the unexpected success to which his pen con- 
tributed; for he had dreaded a meeting of controver- 
sialists, and even now advised silence, lest any adverse 
breath should scatter the flimsy fabric. "For," said he, 
" I should be most unwilling to revive this contest con- 
cerning the sacrament, (wept rod fivarripiov^') and have a 
weighty reason for giving this advice, of which the 
clamours of the imleamed shall never dispossess me."* 

CABDINAL SADOLST. 

I do not suppose that the Princes who honoured the 
subject of my present study with their letters were all 
men of so much refinement and simplicity as to appre- 
ciate his virtues, and court his correspondence for its own 
sake. 

The Cardinal Jacob Sadolet was one of those who 
thus addressed him, and Camerarius preserves a sia- 
gular epistle from that liberal but sagacious person- 
age. He writes from Eome, whither the Pope had 
called him to take his place in the most noble order 
of Cardinals. When Bishop of Carpentras, as he tells 
his Fhilip, he had often read his writings, and admired the 
elegance of their style and the excellence of his genius. 
Gradually an affection of kindness towards the author 
sprang up within his bosom, with a fervent desire to enjoy 
his friendship. " There was a slight difference of opinion 
between us, it is true ; but that never produces the least 
discord of feeling in liberally-educated men." He was 
just about to take his pen to introduce himself to the 
friendship of Melancthon, when he was sunmioned to 
Home. In Borne, of course, he is far less happy than in 
the quiet bishopric of Carpentras, and much distracted; 
but he cannot refrain any longer from sending so learned 
a man a letter, and entreating the joy of his acquaintance. 
The Cardinal is not one of those who hate such as differ 
from him — he favours men of genius— they are far apart in 
* HospiDian. Hist. Sacnunentariie Pan altera, sub an. 1636L 
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place, but one in spirit — ^he prays to be counted among 
those who love Melanethon, and long to 9ee him Jtotmsh^ 
ing — ^nothing does he more earnestly desire than to have 
an opportunity of giving substanticH proof of love — ^what 
can he do for him? — ^to serve him in any way will be 
more grateful than he has language to express. '^ Fare* 
well, my most learned Melanethon : favour us who love 
you so exceedingly." * 

Melanethon had too much good sense to answer this 
letter of solicitation ; yet, two years afterwards, writing 
to John Sturm at Paris, Sadolet was humble enough to 
ask what he could do at Eome that would be agreeable to 
him, to Bucer, and to Melanethon. t Every one did not 
see through the veil, thin as it was ; but Luther did. He 
interpreted the letter as written by the Pope's command, 
and equivalent with the offer of a Cardinal's hat, — ^the 
tender of a price for defection from the cause of truth. 
But the weakness of Melanethon lay in his theory of 
conciliation : it was not a defect of moral principle. He 
maintained a dignified silence, because he saw the snare, 
and persevered in the performance of his duty. 

SMALCALD. 

A report reached Germany that the Pope had resolved 
to summon a Council, and that a Legate would soon 
bring the bull of indiction. The Princes and represent- 
atives of the Evangelical cities, therefore, determined to 
consult the divines and lawyers on several questions that 
arose ; and particularly whether the Nuncio ought to be 
admitted, and, if admitted, how he should be treated. 
Their sentence was that he ought to be admitted, and his 
letters recdved, because if the Pope sent them letters, he 
could not r^^ard the Princes as heretics ; and that the 
Princes might appear, when summoned, but under pro- 
test. The Elector, however, judged more wisely, wrote a 
contrary sentence with his own hand, and directed that, 

* I find this in the Familiar Epistles of Sadolet, Ep. cclxxxvii. 
Roman edition of 1760, but without the name of Melanethon, and 
mtilated accordingly. 

t Jac Sadoleti Efdst. Fam. Romas; 176a £p. ccczxv. 
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on the Legate's approach to Saxonj, persons were to 
jneet him and send hun hack. 

On the other question, whether the Evangelicak onght 
to attend the Council, there was great difference of 
opinion. Luther wrote that he would go not personallj, 
Jbut with his prayers and his pen. Several others judged 
that the Counc^ ought to he convened by Caesar; aud 
after them Melancthon wrote down the question, " But if 
•they who are not under Caesar's jurisdiction will not 
eome, what then?^^ This question implied a concession 
that the Pope should summon, by virtue of his general 
authority ; but in this concession few or none agreed. 

Perhaps influenced by his advisers, the Elector subse- 
quently yielded so far as to admit Yorst, the L^ate, who 
presented his credentials at Weimar, January 30th, 1537, 
and, at the Elector's request, proceeded to Smalcald, where 
he was admitted, after the P^ces had spent ten days in 
deliberation. Proceedings were for several days interrupted 
by a sudden and severe illness of Martin Luther, with- 
out whom they were imwilling to deliherate ; but that 
interval was profitably employed by Melancthon, whom 
they requested to write on the power and primacy of the 
Pope. His judgment was so clearly condemnatory of 
the Papal pretensions, us of right, and as judged by the 
standard of holy Scripture, that it was honoured with the 
imanimous approbation of the assembly. Yet he retained 
the notion that concessions might be made to the Pontiff 
for the sake of peace ; and when the theologians sub* 
scribed certain Articles written by Luther, he could not 
place his own subscription without a note of dissent. 
, It ran thus : — " I, Philip Melancthon, approve the 
Articles above, as pious and Christian. But concerning 
the Pope, I maintain that if he would receive the Gospel, 
he might be allowed, even by us, — for the sake of peace, 
and for the common tranquillity of the Christians who are 
13L0W \mder him, and hereafter may be under him, — ^a 
superiority over the Bishops which he already has of 
human right." The Pope, however, could not consent to 
ifesign his claim to supremacy if it were of Divine right, 
without relinquishing it altogether ; and that so learned a. 
man as Mekncthon should have persisted in offering it as 
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1 voluntary gift from the Protestants themselves, appears 
almost incredible. 

" The ignorant and intemperate sycophants " raised a 
great clamour against his facility of yielding supremacy 
to the Pope; but he cherished an assurance of being 
feithful in a good oause. High examples, he thought, 
sanctioned the allowanoe of some things contrary to purer 
doctrine. Thus the Apostle Paul caused Timothy to be 
circumcised, and himsdf submitted to a Jewish vow. To 
contend and litigate concerning things indifferent was 
agabist precept and exunple too ; for Christ Himself com-^ 
mands him whom the adversary compels to go one mile, 
to go with him twain. Thus, in tlK)se days, he placed 
Papal supremacy among things indifferent.'* 

FKAjrKFOB.T. 

• But we rejoice to observe that, during the succession 
of labours which Melancthon underwent in the Con- 
ferences and Diets of Frankfort, Smalcald, Worms, and 
Batisbon, all in prosecution of a single object, his judg- 
ment made considerable advance towards maturity, and 
that he still displayed a dignified jealousy for that which 
he held to be the truth. 

The Protestant confederates, having reason to appre- 
hend some warlike manifestation from their adversaries, 
resolved to meet in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, whither the 
Elector of Saxony went, and commanded Melancthon to 
follow him. On the last day of January, 1539, feeble and 
dispirited, he s@b out from Wittenberg, and on reaching 
Frankfort found that the service allotted to himself was 
to write a paper on Lawful Defence. While he wrote, 
war threatened, and the sickness of the Landgrave of 
Hesse aggravated the embarrassment of the Princes. But 
after long and difficult contentions, the two parties agreed 
to a suspenfiion of hostilities for fifteen months, within 
which time the theologians were to hold a conference for 
the conciliation, if possible, of their conflicting tenets. 

Thus relieved, the Saxons returned to await the opening 
spring in their own dwellings, and pray for more genial 
* 8eekeDd(n£, Ub. iit, sect IIS. Peidiiu, 969—290. 
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influences ere another vdnter should close upon their 
lands. 

Already a beam of better promise burst on them after 
the death of their most inveterate enemy, George, Duke of 
Saxony, and the succession to the dukedom of his brother 
Henry, one of their best friends. To establish churches 
and schools in the duchy was now the pleasing care 
devolved on Luther and his faithful coadjutor, who gave 
their utmost energies to this work ; far more healthful 
occupation than that of treating with foreign Kings for 
impracticable alliances, straining conscience to effect con-* 
cord with Zuinglians by help of papers written in a 
non-natural sense, or forcing it into a vi0 media with 
canonists. 

8I0ENES8 Ain) CHAKGE. 

No doubt the labour did him good, although it over- 
whelmed his powers ; and the first symptom of a severe 
disease was an apprehension of its approach. Day and 
night the thought haimted him that he should not live. 
By day he sank under an unconquerable languor, and at 
night he dreamt of death. 

This disquietude was fearMly aggravated by the con^ 
duct of the Landgrave of Hesse, who had committed the 
very immorality which Melancthon once recommended, 
as the lesser of two evils, to the King of England. 
But his perception of sin was now clearer, and he wit- 
nessed a practical application of his formei doctrine with 
disgust and shame. '' We are disgraced," said he in a 
letter to Camerarius, ''by a certain hateful business, of 
which I cannot write, and yet I could wish you to know 
it all ; and some day you shall know it, if I live. Now 
we must commit the whole matter to Qt>d." The Land- 
grave persisted, in spite of remonstrance ; and all that 
Luther and Melancthon could obtain was a promise that 
he would keep his bigamy a secret. Yet nothing could 
be more precarious than such a secret ; and the dread of 
a disclosure, to the dishonour of the Beformation, was 
alone sufficient to break Melancthon's rest. 

Assur<edly believing Imnself on the brink of death, he 
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made his will, not to bequeath property, for he had little 
or none, but to place on record a declaration of the ground 
of his faith and the motives of his conduct, and leave that 
record to his children and friends. 

Mrst, he rendered thanks to God who had called him 
to repentance, and to a knowledge of the GFospel; and 
praj^ Him, for the sake of His Son, whom He willed to 
be the victim for our sins, to pardon all his offences, 
accept him, justify him, hear him graciously, and deliver 
him from death eternal, ^^as I believe indeed Se will. 
For so He commanded us to believe ; and it is impiety to 
make more of our sins than of the death of the Son of 
God. This I place before all my sins. And I pray that 
Gt)d may confirm these beginnings of faith in me by His 
Holy Spirit, for the sake of His Son the Mediator. I am 
indeed distressed because of my sins, and because of the 
scandals of others ; but against all this I set the death of 
the Son of God, and above sin His grace abounds." 

Secondly^ he professes that his faith is according to the 
standard of the Apostolic and Kicene Creeds, and states 
that it is expoimdwl in his " Common-Places," and in the 
last edition of his Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Komans, where he has endeavoured to speak explicitly, 
and without any ambiguity. As to the Lord's supper, he 
abides by the concord of Wittenberg. He voluntarily 
joined the Lutheran churches, (nostris ecclesiis,) and he 
jadges that they hold the catholic doctrine, and are true 
churches of Christ ; " and therefore I command my children 
that they remain in our churches, and keep apart from the 
churches and the company of Papists." This injunction 
he justifies by pointing out their errors. He further 
warns his children against the fanatics, the followers of 
Bamosatenus, of Servetus, and of others who dissent from 
creeds acknowledged. On such particulars he writes 
very fully. 

" I abo render thanks to the Eeverend Doctor Martin 
Luther, first, because from him I learnt the Gospel ; then, 
for his singular benevolence towards me, which he has 
shown by very many acts of kindness ; and I desire him 
to be honoured by my children as much as if he were 
their father." To the Elector and to his Chancellor 
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Pontanus, he also renders thanks ; and after their names 
places those of his brother G-eorge and several friends* 
The last sentences are beautiM : 

" But I do not believe that these friendships will be 
extinguished by my death ; rather I think that we shall 
very soon iheet each other in the heavenly life, where we 
shall be permitted to enjoy our friendship more truly, and 
our society will be far sweeter. But I pray all to kindly 
forgive my errors, if in anything I have offended any. 
Certainly I did not wish to offend them by my petulance. 
Also I give thanks to all the Doctors in the Academy, and 
to all my colleagues, for many kind offices in public and 
for their help in private." * 

There was no time for him to brood idly over 
infirmities or sorrows. Months were wasting, and the 
Elector again required his attendance at Haguenau to aid 
in preparation for a colloquy with the Eomanists, accord- 
ing to the agreement made at Worms. He left Witten- 
berg reluctantly. Several masters and students accom- 
panied him out of the city; and as they were crossing 
the Elbe, he sadly expressed his foreboding in a verse : — 

** Viximns in Synodis, ct jam moriemur in illis.** 

** We have lived in Synods, and shall now die in them." 
At Weimar, the court of John Frederic, he fell sick. The 
hospitality of the Elector, and the skill and friendly 
assiduity of an eminent physician, ministered to his 
necessity, but for some time with little hope of success. 

Luther and some other Mends hastened to his chamber 
and found him apparently dying. The eyes were fixed 
and the jaws fallen. He was insensible and speechless. 
Struck with horror at the sight, Luther exclaimed, " O my 
God, how has the enemy spoiled me of this helper!" 
Turning towards the window, he poured forth an earnest 
prayer, — a prayer so bold,t so like the man who uttered 

* Pezelius, p. 389. 

f " Allda muste mir unser Herr Gott herhalten, denn ich warff ihm 
den Sack fUr die Thur, und riebe ihm den Ohren mit alien promis- 
iionibus exaudiendarum precum die ich aus der heiligen Sdirift ni 
terzehlen wuste, dass er mich miiste erhSren, wo ich anderst seinen 
Verheissungen trauen solte." 
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it, tbat even the gentlest version would be unseemly to 
the English eye« Then, taking his friend's hand, he 
said, "Philip, be of good courage: you will not die. 
Although God has reason enough for putting him to 
death, he does not will the death of a sinner, but rather 
that he should be converted and live. God takes delight 
in life, not in death. God called into His favour the 
greatest sinners that ever lived upon earth, Adam and 
Eve : surely, then, He will not cast off thee, my Philip, 
or permit thee to perish in thy sin and sorrow. Do not 
give way to sorrow ; do not throw away thy own life ; but 
trust in God, who can kill and make alive again." 
• The voice of that long-familiar, incomparable friend 
pierced through the swathe of insensibility, and roused 
the spirit of the sick man. He gave a sign of conscious- 
ness. The bands of death began to loosen, and from that 
moment health gradually returned. " I should have been 
extinct," said he, " if I had not been recalled from death 
at the coming of Luther.*' 

Thus recalled from death, he goes on his way to bear 
part in the colloquy on articles of faith. Let us observe 
how he now proceeds, and what is his first public act 
after this revival. 

For it must be evident to any one who narrowly 
observes the writings of Melancthon, and marks his con- 
duct after the sickness at Weimar, that he then became 
another man. 

To this passage of his bic^raphy too much importance 
CMi scarcely be attached. If he had died at Weimar, 
and the judgment of posterity had depended on what is 
recorded of him up to that time, he would only have 
{)assed for a learned, amiable, and piously-disposed man, 
but inconsistent withal. His correspondence with the 
Kings of England and France drew forth some signs of a 
vanity against which few men could be proof, but which 
would have sadly detracted from his reputation. His 
casuistry was unsafe. His pertinacity in conceding 
honour to the Pope and the Komish Bishops was worse 
than a mere error of judgment ; and it would have been 
mortifying to be compelled by truth to describe the 
-theologian of the Beformation as an advocate of the 
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Papacy. Besides this, we must not fail to mark tbe 
salutary effect of the personal change which becomes 
henceforth so conspicuous, as bearing an intimate relation 
to subsequent events. I venture to think that he then 
became the subject 6S that change which can best be 
expressed by the single word conversion. This gave the 
consistency and force of character which had so long been 
wanting, and henceforth our great theologian proves the 
power of the doctrine he has taught. 

WOBMS. 

Instead of assembling at Haguenau, the disputants are 
to meet at Worms, and Melancthon proceeds to Gotha, 
on the way thither. Here we find him writing a Protest- 
ation in a spiiit of jealousy for the truth, that is no longer 
spoiled by the predominance of another temper, hitherto 
80 habitually expressed in that favourite Qreek word 
eiruiK€ia, which meant "indulgence." The first sentences, 
flowing fresh from a mind that has been chastened, nay, 
changed into a lofbier and firmer frame, deserve attention : 

" We are not ignorant of what profane men say con- 
cerning these discords of the Church. Nor are we so 
devoid of common sense as to be insensible of our own 
dangers only, and not to give them the most serious 
consideration. Neither are we so foolishly morose as to 
depart unnecessarily from the consent of so many ages 
and nations. But we have weighty, just, and pious 
reasons for the determination we have takai. We are 
not willing to quench again that light of the Gospel 
which, by God's goodness, has been kindled in our 
churches. We are not willing to establish again old 
abuses and errors. We hold it to be contrary to 
Christian truth to give any countenance io injustice and 
to cruelty. 

"Therefore, because the Popes have, from the very 
beginning of the renewed doctrine, issued against us 
wicked and atrocious decrees, decrees written in blood, 
and have continually inflamed Kings and Princes against 
us, we have always earnestly desired to obtain a true and 
free judgment of the Church, and offered to plead in our 
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own defence. But neither has a free Council yet been 
summoned, nor has any private Conference been instituted 
for the sake of searching out the truth." 

He then recounts occurrences narrated on these pages, 
and expresses a hope that as the Emperor has, at length, 
appointed a Conference, he will allow the truth to be 
spoken freely in it, according to ancient examples. And 
he exhorts the adversaries to seek the truth, disentan* 
gling themselves from the snares of ambition and avarice. 
He writes in a strain of piety more fervent than appears 
in most of his previous papers, and adds expressions quite 
unlike his former language in regard to the Papacy : 

" As we thought i£e Councils formerly indicted by the 
Boman Bishop were to be refused for most weighty 
reasons, so we now testify in this Congress that we dis- 
own the authority of the Boman Bishop ; nor will we 
consent to his conveying authority to confer concerning 
Christian doctrine, nor suffer his Legate to preside in his 
name." And he does not stay at this point ; but, after 
accusing the Popes of idolatry, tyranny, oppression, and 
enmity, he writes a sentence which directly contradicts 
his own long-continued prc^osals to allow them the 
primacy : '^ Therefore, m it ia manifest that the Bomaa 
Bishop makes war against the Gospel of the Son of Ood^ 
we ccmnot allow him any authoritif in the Church ; and this 
sentence we will maintain wherever it shall be necessavify 
in Oouneils, or in any other honourable Conferences,^* 
The remainder of the Protest is a justification of this 
memorable sentence, — ^the more memorable because writ- 
ten deliberately by the pen of Philip Melancthon.'"' After 
this Protest Cardinal Sadolet made him no more over- 
tures from Bome. 

On reaching Worms, he perceived indications of a more 
formidable contest than had been expected. Granville, 
Orator of Charles V., who then exerted great influence in 
the Imperial counsels, was likely to be present, not to 
arbitrate with impartiality, but to sow £scord between 
the Confessionists of Augsburg, or authoritatively to sup- 
press debate. It required little penetration to foresee 
intrigues, and there was reason to apprehend violence 
Pezelius,p. 394 
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also ; but Melancthon manifested an unwonted courage, as 
if to show that he had drunk new life and strength from 
an immortal fountain. 

" If it become my duty," said he to Camerarius, " to 
make a statement of our case, I will do my best, God 
helping, to explain those most practical points concerning 
which we dispute, as clearly, truly, simply, and seriously 
as possible. This I shall now be able to do so much the 
more easily, as I have ceased to think of pleasing Princes, 
and therefore have a far more tranquil mind than formerly. 
Do you help us with your prayers, and those of your 
family, and commend na to God." * And again, while 
wearisome days of suspense were lagging on : " My mind 
is somewhat more at ease, now that I am thinking of 
doctrines, and nothing more, and have ceased to concern, 
mysdf with Princes." t 

This turning away of heart fix)m Princes, even from 
the Princes of his own party, and concentration of 
thought on doctrines, this elevation of thought from 
policy to conviction, must have given a stumer air to his 
conversation, as well as to his letters. His first object 
was no longer to conciliate men, but to raise them from 
the depths of error, aud to exalt God and truth above all 
things; and the renovation of purpose was apparent in 
his daily communications. Thus we hear him telling 
Iiuther,^ about the middle of December, that, after having 
Refused, in conjunction with his brethren, to accept 
certain Articles artfully dra-wn up, or to admit any other 
arbiter of controversy than the Scripture, as the word 
of Christ, he was invited to draw up some form of con- 
eord ; but answered, that instead of attempting to frame 
any such deceptive agreement, he would declare his 
thoughts in public 

When Gropper, an Ecclesiastic, who had headed a 
reformation ait Cologne, witiii a great ostentation of 
zeal, came to Worms, he began to melt under the smiles 
of great men, and Melancthon was the first to rebuke 
his instability. Gropper then "wondered at his vehe- 
«nence," and wished to have him removed from the 

* Peeelim, p. 404, No^. 11th. f Ibid., p. 405. 

Z Ibid., p. 400. 
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Conference, lest he who had hitherto been distrusted 
on the opposite accoimt, should obstruct the progress of 
conciliation. 

When the Pope's Legate, in a meeting of Princes 
and theologians, had pronounced a smooth oration, and 
Melancthon was on his feet to answer it, Granville 
checked him, afraid lest he should say something dis- 
tasteful to the Legate. " Let him speak," said some 
one: "he will answer modestly." "I know," returned 
Granville, "that he is modest when he so pleases." 
There had been recent evidence of greater sternness of 
principle, or, as the Ambassador would consider it, less 
modesty. They knew not what had caused the change, 
but were compelled to feel it. 

A letter addressed to Granville a few days afterwards 
on behalf of the Protestauts was modest, indeed, but firm,* 
and gave not the slightest intimation of any real concession. 
Nor does there appear, in the records of this Conference, 
the faintest sign of vacillation. The proceedings cannot 
be narrated here in detail ; but Melancthon himself shall 
tell us as much as we are concerned to hear. The day 
before the Conference, he wrote to Camerarius as 
follows : — 

" As Proteus resumed his proper figure when he had 
exhausted all his tricks ; so our adversaries here, having 
shifbed all their scenes, play over again the first act of 
their drama. They now begin to hold out some prospect . 
of a meeting. As Lucius Gellius once contended that, 
public debate being set aside, a few select persons, chosen 
from both sides, should meet to deliberate concerning the 
settlement of controversies; so certain of us were not 
disinclined to follow this advice, either through fear, or 
merely to gratify Lucius Gellius. If any one desires 
peace, that man am I ; and, for the sake of public tran- 
quillity, I have always felt that many things were to be 
overlooked. But when they proposed a select colloquy, 
I told them what I thought, and still think, should be 
done ; namely, an end made of all fictitious pretences to 
moderation. ' These,' I said, * I will neither write nor 
approve of, not even if all the armies of France and SpaiA 
* Pezdius, p. 419. 
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are at the gates.' For as Christ was drawing near the 
cross, He prayed to His Father, ' Father, sanctify them 

with Thy truth. Thy word is truth.' Some persons 

thought me too violent ; hut as soon as my mind was 
known, they gave up all mention of any such private 
colloquy."* 

The proposal, however, had given rise to much useless 
negotiation ; and it was not until January 14]th, 1541, 
that the puhlic disputation hegan. Eck was appointed 
to speak on the side of Eome, and Melancthon answered 
for Protestant Germany. Four days they disputed con- 
cerning original sin ; and although Eck acknowledged 
privately to Granville, that in heart he approved the 
opinion of his antagonist, he had ohjections enough hy 
rote to spend four days in dealing out "what Aris- 
tophanes calls fiayeipiKa p^fiara^ 'words that cut like 
knives.' I did not render like for like ; but resolved that 
my answer, notwithstanding, should be seasoned with 
salt." 

GranviUe, whatever he might think of the debate, 
resolved to advise his master not to kindle the brands of 
civil war in Germany on account of religion ; and pro- 
mised that, when he rejoined him at Spire, where the 
Court then was, he would advise him to restrain the 
Judges from their deeds of tyranny. Melancthon, with 
reference to further debate at Eatisbon, declared that he 
would resist all ensnaring attempts at conciliation, and 
that he feared no earthly weapons, nor any human force ; 
but only dreaded the crdt and sophistry of words. And 
rejoicing in a good conscience, he wrote: "Here my 

public actions, by God's help, were honest." "May 

Ood keep us, and deliver us &om sycophants ! " f 

COlTPEIlElfOB OF EATISBOK. 

The time came for Melancthon to set out on his journey 
to Eatisbon, by command of the Elector, who complied 
with the desire of the Emperor to so compromise 
theological differences as to reconcile the two parties. 
Kot sharing in the vain hope which possessed the mind 
* Peselius, p. 406L f Ibid., p. 407. 
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of Charles Y., he again left his home in early spring, with 
cheerful submission to the claims of duty. Seated in one 
of those wagons which the richer Qermans began to 
use as carriages, he was drawn slowly on, beguiling the 
weariness of the way by composing Latin verses for some 
ISi.mi1iAr friends. His poetic exercises, however, were inter- 
rupted by the overturning of the vehicle just as they 
approached the frontier of the Palatinate, and he entered 
Batisbon suffering extreme pain &om an injury of his 
right hand, and not only disabled &om writing, except 
by an amanuensis, but in serious doubt as to the 
propriety of consenting to another vain attempt at 
conciliationw 

Thither came the Emperor, caring nothing for the 
truth, but impatient for pacification. There were the 
Princes of the Augsburg Confession, more determined 
than ever to make no concession. There were the zeal- 
ous Romanists, no less resolved to reject every proposal 
that could not be ratified under the explicit sanction of 
their Church. And there, also, was a third party, con- 
sisting of courtiers, both lay and clerical, whose only aim 
was to satisfy the Emperor. These persons drew up a 
scheme of compromise, which their master thankfidly 
patronized, and caused to be laid before the assembly 
for consideration. All but its promoters derided the 
incongruous composition, and many cried out that it 
Melancthonized. Melancthon, as earnestly as any, 
expressed an imconquerable repugnance, and implored the 
Emperor not to aggravate the dissensions of Germany by 
the creation of a third faction. The " hyaena," as the 
Protestants called that "book of Eatisbon," troubled 
him day and night, drove sleep away, and haunted him 
in dreams. An elegant piece of Latin versification per- 
petuates the memory of one of them, wherein he tells 
how he saw a monster, part woman, part beast, part 
reptile, which the congregated Princes were commanding 
him to portray on canvass. But his hand refused to 
hold the pencil, and his limbs trembled. He laboured to 
remonstrate with the Princes for their folly, but his lips 
refused utterance, and while starting with dread from the 
fiascination of a demon's eyes in the monstrous impersont* 
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ation of that mischief, he awake, bathed in cold sweat, 
and shivering with terror.* 

The formalities of a theological conference were 
attempted, but without success; and, after staying in 
Katisbon for more than four months, the disappointed 
Emperor was compelled to reKnqidsh the last hope of 
rejoining the severed members to the body of the Church 
of Rome, and the Eecess of Ratisbon referred the con- 
troversy to a General Council, leaving the Protestants free 
to worship and to preach according to their conscience, 
until such a Council should assemble.t 

Gentle as ever, Melancthon sometimes failed to satisfy 
the vehemence of the Saxons ; and the Elector even com- 
plained that he had made some doctrinal concession. But 
this complaint could not be substantiated ; and with suffi- 
cient reason on the other side, Charles V. marked Melanc- 
thon's opposition to his wishes with displeasure. There 
is not, I think, any trace of indecision to be found in the 
copious records of his conduct ; but, on the contrary, 
every evidence that he stood unmoved. Girolamo Negri, 
a Venetian Canon, who took an active part in the 
debates, bears an incidental testimony which may be 
quoted to his honour : " I have spoken with several of 
these Protestants, with Melancthon and others. They 
seem to be most resolute in their opinions, and cease not 
to scatter their bad seed from day to day, by preaching, 
writing, and all other means posable." ;|; 

THE ABCHBISHOPBIC OF COLO6IO:. 

" The Pen of the Reformation " withdrew from Ratis- 
bon, being no longer needed there, and hastened back to 
Wittenberg. The contusion which had caused him so 
much inconvenience demanded the care of a more skilM 
surgeon than those in attendance on the Princes. The 
fruitless colloquies left no other sensation than that of 
weariness, not to say disgust ; and the decease of some 

* Pezelius, p. 453. 
+ Lc PJat, torn. iiL, p. 124. 

t Vine Alex. Gonstantil de Vit& Hieron. Nigri Commentariui, 
Romae, 1767. 
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▼alued Mends, during the same toilsome interval, threw a 
shade of sadness over one of the most loving souls that 
ever lived. With good reason, then, Melancthon rejoiced 
to lay his head on his own pillow again, lecture from hia 
own chair, once more devote himself to peaceful studies, 
and dwell amidst the endearments of his home. 

Perhaps the last correspondence of historic value at 
Batisbon was held with the French King, to whom he 
addressed a letter of intercession for some persons then 
suffering imprisonment for conscience' sake. A renewed 
invitation from that Sovereign, indirectly given, does not 
seem to have drawn forth any response ; for the salutary 
change wrought in his mind at Haguenau produced a 
corresponding elevation of judgment, and he was content 
to tread in the open path of duty, without aspiring 
beyond. He cared less for Princes. 

The preface issued with the first collective edition of 
bis works at Wittenberg in 1542, bears the impress of a 
characteristically calm, philosophic, and Christian mind. 
The even current of his affairs was briefly interrupted in 
the year following by a visit to Cologne, to assist, as he 
trusted, in laying the foundations of a Reformed Church 
in that city and territory. 

Hermann, Archbishop and Elector of Cologne, a Prelate 
of noble family, bearing imblemished reputation for good 
morals, of a mild and peaceable disposition, and charitable 
to the poor, was, imtil very lately, an approved zealot for 
the doctrine and claims of Rome. Like many of his 
xnitred brethren, he was very illiterate, and scarcely 
tmderstood so much as the easy Latin of his Breviary. 
So bad a reader was he, if we may credit an anecdote 
related by Maimbourg, that Charles V., who twice heard 
bim say mass, could not understand his reading of the 
introit. He had sometimes persecuted Protestants, 
yet sometimes repented of the sentence before it could 
be carried into execution; and so early as the year 
1536, he actually attempted to reform his own clergy, 
and to explain away some part of the Romish dogmas. 
Aa time advanced, however, he began to see the worth- 
lessness of such a reformation, which in reality was 
nothing more than the masked Romanism of a Bossuet, 
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or tKe delusive liberality of a Jesuit. In 1539, there- 
fore, he sent one Peter Medmann to Frankfort, to con- 
sult with Melanethon, who was then in that city, and 
invite him to come over to his help. This drew a 
friendly letter from Melanethon, but nothing more at 
that time ; and it devolved on Martin Bucer to go from 
Strasbourg to the Archbishop in 1541, and again in 
1542, to preach in Bonn, yet with a reserve that failed 
to satisfy those who desired to hear the truth set forth 
with the honesty which truth demands. 

The Archbishop, therefore, again solicited John Frederic 
to allow Melanethon to visit him in Bonn, in order to 
afford the benefit of his counsels, for the accomplishment 
of the sacred undertaking. With leave of absence for 
only six or seven weeks, — so unwilling was the Elector 
to miss his services, — Melanethon repaired to Bonn. 
The Archbishop provided for the expenses of his journey ; 
but John Frederic gave him a himdred florins for the 
same use, and two armed Knights as a guard of honour. 
Melanethon could not refuse the Knights; but, as he 
never occupied the pulpit, he begged for the more appro- 
priate assistance of two Preachers, who might supply his 
defect there, and indoctrinate the clergy and laity of 
Bonn. 

Thus attended, he hastened to assist Hermann. The 
people, he says, were utterly given to idolatry ; and the 
clergy were divided, some being favourable to reforma- 
tion, and others adverse. The members of the Academy 
of Bonn, although not warm in the cause of their Prince- 
Prelate, disapproved of the violent opposition of some 
Canons, and refused to accept the dedication of a book 
written against Bucer and the Lutherans. The book was 
published, notwithstanding ; and Melanethon wrote one in 
reply. He also drew up a scheme of reformation for that 
diocese alone, less bold than it would have been if written 
for a people entirely consentient. Hermann heard and 
approved the document, and commanded it to be 
enforced. But the Pope anathematized this aged Arch- 
bishop, and bestowed the office on Gropper, his coadjutor. 
The Archbishop maintained his integrity, but lost the 
, chief part of his revenue, and soon quitted the field of 
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contest for a world where anathemas have no power. 
Gropper and the Priests found no difficulty in trampling 
out the last vestige of Hermann's reformation ; and Melanc- 
thon could point to Cologne for a new example of the 
futility of every effort to perform by authority a work 
that can only be effected by the force of unconstrained 
conviction, and by the grace of God. This is what he 
always taught.* 

THE SEE or MEESEBURO. 

Far more satisfactory was a mission to Merseburg, 
and far more worthy of remembrance the ecclesiastical 
revolution there effected. 

Sigismund von Lindenau, Bishop of Merseburg, died in 
the old superstition in the year 1544, leaving the diocese 
almost entirely Lutheran. The Canons — except three 
that were absent — unanimously committed the diocese to 
the charge of Augustus Duke of Saxony, then a youth of 
eighteen. They did not nominate a Bishop, neither did 
they undertake to extinguish the bishopric, but left the 
see vacant. Augustus, for his part, proceeded with equal 
caution, and, retaining only the administration of the 
revenue, he appointed the senior Canon to be governor 
of the diocese in spirituals. If, therefore, episcopacy had 
been preserved by the Lutheran Church, this transaction 
would not yet have interfered with the due appointment 
of the Canon, or of any other person, to the vacant see, 
at some future time. It is a mistake, therefore, to call 
the ceremony which followed an episcopal ordination.f 

The Canon was George Prince of An halt, who entered 
the priesthood when he was a younger brother, with no 
prospect of succession to the principality ; but after the 
visit of Tetzel with his indulgences, he read Luther's trac- 
tates on various subjects, and not only became convinced 
of the truth of Luther's doctrine, but deeply impressed 
with its importance to himself. From the perusal of 

* Seckendorf., lib. iii., sect. 27. 

+ As it is called by an English biographer of Melancthon. See 
.Life of Philip Melancthon, by Francis Augustus Cox, AM, 
London, 1817. P. 430. 
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those tracts he advanced to that of the holy Scriptures, 
and to these he added the writings of the early Fathers. 
With the devoteduess of an earnest theologian, he stroye 
to master the great controversy of his age; but also 
sought wisdom from the Father of lights, and was heard 
to pour forth a heaven-inspired prayer, " Deal with Thy 
servant according unto Thy mercy, and teach me Thy 
statutes." Prince George, then, waa not a novice; but 
must have been superior to the majority of German 
Priests and Bishops in his day. 

At first, Luther objected to this partition of the tem- 
poralities and spiritualities of Merseburg between a Duke 
of Saxony and the Prince of Anhalt, suspecting these 
personages of an attempt to introduce a new method of 
spoliation of church -property ; but, on better informa- 
tion, he gave the arrangement his full concurrence. 

Prince George, although cordially attached to the 
cause of the Reformation, and supported by his col- 
leagues in the Chapter, would not consent to assume the 
spiritual administration of the diocese until he hadcc«isulted 
theologians who ranked high in the Reformed Church of 
Saxony, and of whom Luther and Melancthon were con- 
fessedly the chief. These all agreed to the appointment : 
a large number assembled at Merseburg, and appended 
their signatures to a paper drawn up by Melancthon, 
acknowledging the goodness of Grod, who ordained the 
ministry of the Gospel to continue to the end of time, 
who commanded the church to call fit persons to be 
Ministers, and " promised that by their voice He would 
give remission of sins, the Holy Spirit, life, and eternal 
righteousness;" praying that the light of the Gospel 
might not be extinguished, but faithful defenders and 
guardians of its healthful doctrine be raised up. They 
said that when this Prince George, &c., was rightly and 
piously called to help in the discharge of the ecclesiasti- 
cal office in the diocese of Merseburg,* learned and grave 
men, who governed neighbouring churches, were called 
together after the custom of the primitive churches, that 

* "tA fimctionein muneris ecdesiastid sdjunmdam in epis- 

ipopatu Mnsbuigenn." Certainly this does not describe the conse* 
.cration of a Bishop, yet it acknowledges a biskepric. 
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they might add to this vocation the public testimony of 
ordination. They then attest his fitness. They declare 
this testimony by the imposition of hands; they com- 
mend to him the ministiy of preaching the Gospel, and 
administering the sacraments. Quoting the example of 
St. Paul in his charge to Titus, they bid the ordained to 
know that the word of the Apostle instructs him to 
ordain Priests to teach and goveni churches, and to 
inspect their teaching and their lives. After a few 
sentences of encouragement, with words of Scripture, the 
document is dated August 3d, 1545, in Merseburg, and 
the subscriptions follow. 

Here is the first ecclesiastical solemnity of the kind, as 
I think, recorded in the Lutheran Church, the precedent 
and type of the ordination of Superintendents, as after- 
wards established. Having honourably discharged the 
duties of this office eight years, Prince George died in 
peace. 

DEATH OF MAETIN LITTHEE. 

While the defections of Cologne and Merseburg exas- 
perated the anger of the Pope, the reluctance of the 
Elector John Frederic and his associates to renew hopeless 
negotiations provoked the Emperor to threaten them 
with war. The Council so long spoken of, but now 
refused by the Protestants, had been summoned by Paul 
III. for more than three years past, and would soon be 
opened in Trent, with the declared object of putting 
down heresy. Persecution, too, raged with increasing 
violence, prisons were crowded, and martyr-fires blazed. 
The days of deliberation and conference were past, and 
there was reason to fear that the horrors of civil war 
would be let loose all over Germany. 

Such was the state of things when Luther was called 
on by one of the Counts of Mansfeld to visit Eisleben, 
and endeavour to settle a dispute concerning the manage- 
ment and revenue of some rich copper and silver mines in 
that province. By permission of the Elector, he accepted 
the invitation, and set out for Eisleben (January 14th, 
1546), accompanied by Justus Jonas and Melancthon. 
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Nothing but the hope of appeasing a fatal quarrel, and 
restoring peace to the population of that town, could have 
induced him to undertake the journey. " I am old," said 
he, — for he had counted sixty-three winters, — " decrepit, 
slow, weary, cold, and now blind of one eye. Nearly in 
my grave, I hoped I should be allowed rest, which is now 
due to me ; but as if I had never done, written, spoken 
anything, I am still overwhelmed with things which have 
to be written, spoken, done, and put out of hand." 

Weary as he was, Luther and his friends went to 
Eisleben; and having made a good beginning of their 
pacific arbitration, returned to Wittenberg after the 
absence of a very few days, in which time Melancthon saw 
with regret his revered friend taken to and fro in a 
carriage on account of weakness, but still eloquent in the 
pulpit, and cheerful in conversation. On the 23d of 
January, in the depth of winter, Luther returned to 
Eisleben, hoping to complete his work of reconciliation, 
and reached the place on the 28th, not without fatigue, 
and peril too. His companions this time were Justus 
Jonas and his three younger sons > for Melancthon 
remained at home, employed in the duties of his office as 
lecturer in the University. On approaching Eisleben, 
Luther was met by the Counts and a guard of honour, 
and thus entered the town, little thinking that he should 
not leave it alive. On the evening of February 17th, he 
was taken suddenly ill, and before the next dky-dawn 
breathed his last. We have the best authenticated ac- 
counts of the manner of his death, after earnest prayer 
and with unshaken trust in God, surrounded by those 
three sons of his and some long-faithful friends, in the 
very town where, as he then reminded them, he was bom 
and baptized. 

'' He died," said Maimbourg, " with very little cere- 
mony." "But what ceremony," asks Seckendorf, "would 
Maimbourg wish Luther to have had ? Just such cere- 
mony as attended the death of Huss at Constance, or that 
of the persons whom Inquisitors bum alive in Spain." 

It was a mournful day for Melancthon when a messen- 
ger called him to Luther's house in Wittenberg, where he 
found Catherine Bore a widow, weeping over a letter 
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written by the hand of the Elector Frederic, to announce 
her husband's death. An unbroken friendship of twenty- 
eight years had united Luther and Melancthon so inti- 
mately, that nothing could ever alienate them from each 
other. PhiHp often deplored the rude vehemence of 
Martin, and Martin as often censured the extreme gentle- 
ness of Philip. False friends and open enemies often 
strove to kindle strife between them ; but they strove in 
vain. No envy nor misgiving lurked in the breast of 
either, nor had ever been suffered to linger there: for, 
however dissimilar in every other point of character, they 
were both equally honest, and, with all his infirmities, 
each of them was adorned with childlike, pure simplicity. 

On the very day of his death, the Counts of Mansfeld 
signed the deed of reconciliation prepared by Luther. 
They earnestly wished to give his body honourable burial 
in his native town ; but the Elector required it to be 
brought to Wittenberg, and they could only take part in 
rendering funereal honours. All the chief men of Eisleben, 
a large company of noble matrons, and a countless multi- 
tude of people, crowded to the principal church, where 
Justus Jonas delivered a funeral oration ; and ten citizens 
kept watch around the bier all night. From Eisleben 
to Wittenberg, resting at each of the intermediate towns, 
the bearers of those venerated remains moved slowly 
along roads lined with sorrowing spectators: as they 
approached the towns, the ways were often choked with 
people ; and when the bells tolled the death-knell, bursts 
of wailing told how the heart of Saxony was wounded by 
the sudden stroke that cut off the man whose undaunted 
piety had won for them the boon of spiritual freedom. 

On Monday, February 22d, 1546, the procession ap- 
proached Wittenberg. The two Counts of Mansfeld, 
with forty-five armed Knights, rode first. At the city- 
gate, by command of John Frederic, the Kector, Doctors, 
Masters, and students of the University, with the entire 
Senate, were waiting. There the Ministers of the Gospel 
with the University moved in order, singing Christian 
hymns, and preceded by the Magistrates on horseback ; 
then the Counts and their horsemen ; then the body on 
its car. In a humbler carriage, Catherine, with her 
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daughter, and some ladies : after her the three sons, 
John, Paul, and Martin ; James Luther, a citizen of 
Mans fold, brother of the deceased, two nephews, and other 
relatives ; the Kector of the University and some students, 
sons of Princes, Counts, and Barons. After these came 
Gregory Pontanus, Philip Melancthon, Justus Jonas, 
Pomeranus, Caspar Cruciger, and other chief men of the 
University and city ; Doctors, Masters, Senators, students, 
and a long train of householders. Not content to he 
mere spectators, widows, wives, maidens, and even child- 
ren, followed in spontaneous procession, not silent either, 
hut allowing vent to a sorrow that could not he repressed. 
As the band of singers went before, the sound of weeping 
filled the distance, — the only sound that in that hour 
could be heard in Wittenberg. Never had so great 
a multitude been seen there. The market-place was 
crowded ; the streets were crowded. For all to witness 
the sad spectacle was impossible ; but they knew the 
hour of mourning, and came to stand within the walls 
of Wittenberg, and weep there during the mournful 
ceremonial.* 

The corpse of Luther was taken into the castle-church, 
and set down beside the pulpit. After a funeral-hymn, 
the venerable Pomeranus ascended the pulpit, and deH- 
vered to the dense consregation a pious and devout 
sermon. The sermon being ended, Melancthon took his 
place, and, breaking silence with difficulty, pronounced an 
eloquent oration, which is still preserved, and shows that 
he did not waste that precious opportunity in recounting 
only the praises of the deceased " as the Heathen did." 
Rather, he admonished the assemblage, in which were 
the most influential men in Saxony, to fulfil their duty in 
governing the State, and in guarding against dangers 
then threatening the Church. 

" For although profane men think, amidst the confu- 
sion of the present life, that all things come to pass by 
chance, we, assured by many clear testimonies from the 
word of God, must separate the church from the profane 
multitude, and maintain that it is governed and preserved 
by Him. Let us regard its polity aright ; let us acknow- 
♦ Seckendorf., lib. iii., sect. 36. 
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ledge its true governors ; let us consider how men are to 
be educated for this office ; and let us choose fit persons 
to be guides and teachers, whom we may piously follow 
and. revere. As often as mention is made of that reve- 
rend man Martin Luther, our most beloved father and 
instructer, we must necessarily think and speak of these 
things. Many wicked men have bitterly hated him ; but 
we who know that he was divinely raised up to be a 
Minister of the Gospel, may love him, and collect evidence 
to show that his teaching did not consist in a reckless 
propagation of seditious opinions, as men without religion 
think. 

" And because the fall of great governors frequently 
portends ruin to posterity, I, and all to whom the office of 
teaching is confided, entreat you to consider the perils that 
are now abounding in the world. There the Turks carry 
all before them, and here other foes threaten us with civil 
war. On all sides you hear the insolence of men who no 
longer fear the censure of Luther, and with greater 
audacity than ever seek to coiTupt the doctrine which 
has been rightly taught. That God may avert these 
evils, let us be more diligent in ordering oiu* lives and 
prosecuting our studies, ever keeping this fixed in our 
minds, that so long as we retain the pure doctrine of the 
Gx)spel, so long as we hear it, learn it, love it, we shall be 
the dwelling and the church of God : as says the Son of 
God, * If any one loveth Me, he will keep My word, and 
My Father will love him, and we will come to him, and 
make our abode with him.' " * 

WAE, 

We cannot understand the position of Melancthon, nor 
intelligently pursue the incidents of his private life, with- 
out taking a rapid survey of some chief transactions of 
this time. 

Before the death of Luther, the Council of Trent had 
held its first session (December 13th, 1545). The Pro- 
testants, as we have heard, demanded a free Council in 
Germany, to be convened by the Emperor and Princes, at 
* Declamationum D. Ph. Melanthonis, torn, ill., p. 749. 
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historical comment on some passages of our Lord's 
Sermon on the Mount : 

" We also pray Thee, for the sake of Jesus Christ Thy 
Son, to give these lands a pious, salutary, and tranquil 
government, and preserve His Majesty the Emperor, and 
our Princes, and so rule them by Thy Holy Spirit, that 
all their government may promote Thy glory, and be 
peaceful and healthful to their subjects. Confirm our 
Princes, also, in their pious purpose of preserving Thy 
honour, true doctrine, and honesty of discipline. And, in 
Thy clemency, govern and preserve the Magistrates of 
this city." 

As Maurice and his troops approached Wittenberg, the 
members of the University fled. Melancthon, with his 
wife and family, betook themselves to the town of Zerbst, 
where he was welcomed with the most cordial hospitality, 
and found shelter for nearly a year. His correspondence 
during this time is replete with piety, patriotism, earnest 
solicitude for the preservation and prosperity .of his 
Church, and fervent kindness towards his friends. We 
find him interceding with a person of rank for some 
jurisconsults, physicians, professors of languages and 
mathematics, whom the enemy found in Wittenberg, as 
well as for " Pastor Pomeranus and his Deacons, and 
Doctor Cruciger," in consideration of their sacred oflfice 
and their age. 

The gates of Wittenberg were never shut against him ; 
and we may note that a curious dream, mentioned by 
Melchior Adam, occurred on one of his visits to his col- 
leagues. On the night of the 9th of April, he dreamt 
that he was reading a Greek book, and fell on these 
words, Tifi6B€ov pavfiaxovvra aXcoi^at. How to translate 
them he could not decide. The sentence followed him 
when awake. Next day, which was Easter-Simday, it 
still haunted him in church ; and he could not help repeat- 
ing it to his colleagues, as an oracular sentence that he 
knew not how to interpret. Is it him who fears Crod in 
battle take ? or is it he who fears Ood in battle takes ? 
And what of a sea-fight ? and who is he ? Melancthon 
never passed over a dream, or an omen, without essaying 
to interpret it ; nor did he fail to try astrology, if Scrip- 
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tnre, or history, or grammar refused to furnish a solution. 
But after waiting a fortnight, the event, as he thought, 
explained the dream. The Timotheoa, or God-fearer, was 
the Elector John Frederic. He was vavfiaxSiv, doing 
battle, not on the sea indeed, but on the river Elbe. He 
was taken by the Imperial cavalry on the bank, and made 
prisoner. If this was a fulfilment of the dream, it was a 
very sad one ; but no doubt it confirmed Melancthon's 
faith in dreams, if that faith needed confirmation. 

Not only was the Elector a prisoner of war, but the 
Landgrave also. These two chief supporters of religious 
liberty were fallen under the vengeance of their Sovereign, 
strangely allied with the Italian Pontifi^ for the ruin of his 
own subjects. Charles V. then took possession of Augsburg, 
changed the M^istrates, called together a Diet, which, 
under terror of the sword, agreed to a scheme of compro- 
mise resembling that one rejected at Eatisbon in 1541, 
but in many respects worse, and pronounced it binding on 
all parties until the Council should decide. This was the 
Interim, so called, a Bomish compilation, containing no 
substantial concession to the Protestants, but a few half- 
indulgent Articles, which were only to be held as valid 
until the ruling power could set them aside. 

The controversy and negotiations which arose out of 
this Interim, all came under the eye of Melancthon, and 
engaged him in anxious research and correspondence with 
all parts of Protestant Germany. The usurper, Maurice, 
found it necessary to solicit his judgment, which was 
given in the most explicit language ; and either singly, or 
associated with Caspar Cruciger, George Major, John 
Pfeffinger, John Bugenhagen, Sebastian Fix)8chel, and 
probably some others, he constantly issued counsels and 
instructions to the Pastors and Preachers, and answered 
the questions that were laid before him. No fewer than 
eight assemblies were convened by Maurice in this year, 
and three in the year following, on occasion of the 
Interim; and Melancthon was present at all of tbem 
except the first. The activity of this body of confessors, 
and the firmness of the free cities, presented a barrier 
that not even the Italian, Spanish, and German hosts of 
the Emperor and Pope coukL orereome. The ISeetor 
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displayed no less constancy in his prison than the theolo- 
gians in their chambers. In Suahia and on the Rhine, 
four hundred Pastors, ejected from their dwellings, suf- 
fered loss of all things for the sake of Christ. The popu- 
lations of the oppressed states were impatient under the 
indignities and violence inflicted on them. The King of 
France, dreading the advances of his rival, sent money to 
the Protestant states to encourage and aid them in pro- 
secuting the war, even while he suffered the Reformed to 
be imprisoned and slain in his own dominions. The Pope 
himself, alarmed at the power suddenly assumed by his 
ally, secretly employed every practicable stratagem to 
counteract the war he had invited and proclaimed. By 
the diligence of the Legates the Council of Trent was 
divided against itself; the Papal faction, under pretence 
of an epidemic, removed to Bologna, while the Imperial 
faction persisted in sitting in Trent- And even the 
Interim, although framed for the extinction of heresy, 
provoked the Pope and Cardinals to anger, because it was 
framed under the authority of the Emperor, by a Diet, 
which they thought — and we should think the same — 
had no right to enact schemes of doctrine and worship. 
Hence came embarrassment to the cause of Imperial 
ambition, and a check to Papal tyranny, both which made 
it impossible to enforce the conditions of the Interim, and 
left Melancthon and his helpers in possession of their 
strong-hold — scriptural truth.* 

Three Papal Legates went over Germany from city to 
city, with instructions to dispense, as gracefully as possible, 
with submissions to the Interim which they might per- 
ceive it impossible to exact ; while the Emperor himself 
went into Belgium to deliver the government of the 
Netherlands to his son Philip, prudently withdrawing 
from the seat of a war that he feared to prosecute. Every 
where — even in France — ^the name of Melancthon, once 
lauded as the impersonation of gentleness, was numbered 
with those of men most hated. 

♦ The collection of Pezelius, that of Le Plat, the brief summary of 
Melchior Adam, the discursive biography of Camerarius, and the 
letters of Melancthon, are our chief authorities for this section. 
J&linute references are not necessary. 
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Neither able nor willing to suppress his grief, Melanc- 
thon complained aloud of the miseries inflicted on his 
country ; and his words, caught up and exaggerated by 
the Imperialists, were carried to their master as evidence 
that he, and he alone, was the obstacle to the pacification 
of Germany. If that was true, the remedy was obvious, 
and he was on the point of imprisonment, perhaps of 
death, when Maurice, now returning secretly to the cause 
he had deserted, interceded for him, and prevailed. " If I 
must speak my opinion," said Melancthon at this very 
moment, " although I see that the Emperor is excessively 
angry with me, I will answer plainly and Socratically, 
that I do not assent to those sophisms " of the Interim. 
** And neither will I assent ; although I will make no 
opposition to prevent the Princes from constituting the 
conamonwealth in their own way, if our administrations 
fail. As long as I live I wlQ act as I have acted hitherto ; 
wherever I am I will speak as I have hitherto spoken ; 
everywhere I will carry in my bosom the same devotion 
towards my God, and will speak with my accustomed 
modesty, without raising any factions" — avcv ardactop. 

Domestic affliction bore heavily on him at this time. 
A tenderly-beloved daughter died in Prussia, in circum- 
stances which greatly aggravated the bereavement. But 
private sorrows were light in comparison with those that 
oppressed him while the scourge of war plagued his 
country, and the instability of timid politicians spoiled 
the confidence of the people in those above them. 



THE coirirciL or teent. 

We must now follow Melancthon in his relation to the 
Council of Trent. 

Julius III. received the adoration of the Sacred College 
on the 8th of February, 1550, the Cardinals having pre- 
viously agreed that, whoever was chosen Pope should 
employ his utmost diligence to conduct to its desired end 
" the most holy universal Council for the extirpation of 
heresies, and for the reformation of the universal Church ;" 
no reformation to be valid that was not "according 
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to canonical sanctions and the decrees of holy fathew," 
that is to say, of preceding Popes. From such a sort of 
reformation Lutheran and Zuinglian heretics had nothing 
to hope. His predecessor, Paul III., had dissolved his own 
Council at Bologna a few weeks before his death, and at the 
same time recalled the Imperialist Prelates who remained 
in Trent. But it was not until the close of the same year 
that Paul so far came to an understanding with the 
Emperor as to issue a bull for the renewal of the 
Council. The " Fathers " consequently assembled on the 
1st of May, and agreed to hold a solemn session on the 
1st of September, 1551. 

The interval between the accession of Julius and the 
opening of the Council was spent in difficult negotiations 
between the Emperor and the Pontiff. The former, after 
much labour, succeeded in forcing a reluctant consent 
from the Protestant representatives at Augsburg, to sub- 
mit to the Council. But all this time the question was 
agitated how far that submission should extend, and under 
what conditions it might be rendered. 

Between those two potentates, be it observed, this con- 
tinual struggle was neither more nor less than a conten- 
tion for superior power, which Melancthon could not but 
feel when he heard of the proceedings in Augsburg of that 
Emperor whose first appearance filled him with admiration 
in the same city twenty years before. Ten Pastors, with 
several schoolmasters, were suddenly arrested, and brought 
into the presence of Granville, Bishop of Arras, a great 
man with the Emperor. The Bishop, assisted by several of 
the Imperial Councillors, held a court of Inquisition over 
them, convicted them of heresy, and banished them from 
Augsburg. How could German Protestants hope for 
protection at the Council, if the Emperor, not content 
with waging war upon them, and taking their Princes 
into custody, established a new kind of Inquisition to 
eject their Ministers and disperse their sdiools ? 

This measure must have been intended to intimidate ; 
but there is no trace of intimidation in the counsels of 
Hielancthon. 

The question arose "whether, as it is ackno^edged 
that there shpuld be synodal judgments in the Churchi 
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men were to be bound to obey every such judgment 
without refusal, as it is necessary to obey under civil 
governments ?" 

Melancthon delivered an elaborate and very clear 
answer to this effect : — 

The saying of Simonides is too true, that to Bokcip /Smferat 
rrjv aKrjdctav, " opinion does violence to truth.'' An opinion 
passes current, yet it has never been tested by examination, 
that the true Church is a polity, resembling a state which 
confides to judges the administration of the royal power, 
— a power which must necessarily be obeyed. But the 
Church is very imlike civil states. In the Church the 
sentences of judges are binding, not by royal or pretorial 
authority, but because they agree with divinely revealed 
doctrine. And if a judicial sentence does not agree there- 
with, there is a higher sentence to be followed : " If any 
man teach another Gospel, let him be accursed." There- 
fore, for example, it was found necessary to resist the 
Arian Council of Sirmium, with its multitude of Bishops 
both Em'opean and Asiatic. If they object that Councils 
become useless if they be resisted, my answer is, that, in 
case of resistance, the final judgment must be left with 
God, who will subdue those who resist unjustly, as He 
subdued the Jews, who resisted the Apostles. It is also 
certain that great controversies in the Church have never 
yet been settled by sentence of Councils : for God only 
can conquer the enemies of truth. Yet nothing could be 
more lovely than a pious Council, where truth would be 
sought out sincerely, and God would be glorified by the 
decision. We can conceive of such an assemblage, an 
angelic choir, singing harmoniously their " Glory to God 
in the highest, on earth peace, good- will toward men ;" 
but when wicked men, possessing power, form themselves 
into Coimcils, as lately in Trent and Bologna, they must 
necessarily be resisted. The decree of Trent, which com- 
mands us always to doubt whether we are in grace, con- 
tradicts the Gospel, is a manifest error, and an example of 
judgments to be rejected. A meeting of the Papal faction, 
an assemblage of men polluted with idolatry and lewd- 
ness, blinded with error, and bent on confirming the 
tyranny of their master, is not to be compared with the 
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venerable assemblies of Jerusalem or Nice. Such Councils 
are not iree ; for both parties cannot have an equal hearing 
in them : and if it would be wrong to promise obedience 
beforehand to a Coimcil that might possibly decide con- 
trary to the word of God, much worse would it be to 
make the promise to one of this description that would 
certainly do so. Many say that as men cannot agree on 
the meaning of Scripture, Councils are necessary to make 
an end of controversy ; but assuredly the word of God is 
clear in all things necessary for salvation. God has not 
delivered His true, certain, firm, imchangeable doctrine in 
doubtful words ; but in expHcit language, as the Psalmist 
says, " Thy word is a lantern imto my feet." 

Then came another question : " K the Pope of Rome, 
and other Bishops, will not convene a Synod, may the 
Emperor convene one, provided that he calls together 
Bishops and others competent to arrive at a pious 
settlement of controversies ? " 

To this question his answer was very short. He 
endeavoured to maintain the affirmative ; but his prece- 
dents were only to be found in the acts of Emperors who 
summoned Coimcils; and it is worthy of observation, 
that he did not produce a single passage of Scripture in 
confirmation of a position which, if admitted, would have 
made the temporal Prince dictator over the Church. 
Yet he followed the light he had.* 

Maurice, having consented to appear in person or by 
deputy, commanded Melancthon to prepare a summary of 
doctrine, which might be read, as the Confession had 
been read at Augsburg. I turn to the first volume of his 
works,t and find the document intituled, " Confession of 
Doctrine of the Saxon Churches." The words of the 
Psalmist are prefixed, " I will speak of Thy testimonies ia 
the presence of Kings, and I shall not be confounded." 
In a short address to the reader, the author states that 
he has followed the Confession of Augsburg, but written 
on some points more fully. He asks a candid hearing, 
hopes for " the opinions of pious and learned men, who 
wiU give a fair and equitable judgment," and appeals to 
such, but makes no allusion to the Coimcil. A subscrip- 
# Pezelius, ii 121, teq, f Witteboge, mdlxii. 
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idon follows, without the slightest note of reservation, 
from the hands of thirty theologians of Saxony, besides 
his own. The date is July 10th, 1551. In addition to 
their subscription for Saxony, the Legates of several 
other states added their declarations of adhesion.* 

While Melancthon and the other theologians were 
thus engaged, the Pontificate and the Empire pursued 
their contest for ascendency. Charles, at Augsburg, 
urged the Protestants to go to the Coimcil. The Protest- 
ants would only consent to do so on condition that the 
decisions of the Coimcil previously assembled at Trent 
should be revised ; that the theologians of the Augsburg 
Confession should not only be heard in Coimcil, but also 
vote ; that the Pope shoidd not preside, but submit him- 
self to the Council as well as others, and release the 
Bishops from the oath taken at consecration, leaving 
th^n free to speak without restraint. The Emperor met 
these demands with a complaint that the Protestants had 
not observed his Interim; but he also complained that 
the Romish Ecclesiastics had not carried into effect his 
regulations for their own reformation. The Protestants 
alleged that it was not possible to enforce that odious 
Interim on the people, and the Priests confessed that its 
regulations were impracticable. The Emperor, through 
the Nuncio, begged the Pope to send such a buU as 
might be published with least offence, and give him a 
draft of it beforehand ; but Julius, not regarding these 
requests, thought fit to parade his own dignity by 
gending a bull to Augsburg without any previous exhibi- 
tion of its contents to the Emperor, or publication in 
Home, and therein declared that he would summon, 
direct, and preside over the Council, which was to meet 
in continuation of that already held in Trent. 

The Emperor, assured by his Ministers that this bull 
would disgust the Protestants, conferred with the 
Nuncio, and charged his Ambassador at Eome to pro- 
cure, if possible, a revocation of the missive* The Ambas- 

♦ Those of John, Marquis of Brandenfanrg ; Caant Gcbhard ef 
Mansfeld; George Frederick, Marquis of Braudenbufg; from the 
Counts of Mansfield (in addition to that from Count Oebhard) 
ftom Strasburg ; and fiv>m the Sjmod of Citerior Pomerania. 
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sador, a clever Spaniard, represented to the Pope that as 
wild beasts, to be taken in the snares, must not be 
irritated, lest they grow too furious to be caught ; even 
so the Lutheran beasts ought to be dealt gently with, and 
the apparatus prepared for entrapping them be concealed 
until gentle dealing had brought them up to Trent. The 
Pope haughtily replied, that he could not condescend to 
conceal his power, or hide his lamp imder a bushel ; but 
would proclaim his high prerogative, both in season and 
out of season. The Ambassador reminded him of the con- 
descension of St. Paul, who, though free from all men, 
made himself servant of all, that he might gain the 
more. Nothing softened, Julius instantly published the 
bull on the gates of St. Peter and St. John, and sent 
copies to all Archbishops and Bishops. 

No sooner was this docimient read in the Diet, than 
the Protestants withdrew their promise — such as it was 
— to consent to the Council ; and the Eomanists, scarcely 
less displeased with the Pope's unseasonable harshness, 
refused to attend it. 

To overcome the repugnance of both parties, and 
engage them to support his Imperial dignity, Charles 
promised to protect the Protestaiits, and to assure the 
rights of all, giving them the word of an Emperor, not 
that he would attend the Coimcil in person, but that he 
would be near enough to make his influence felt, and 
compel justice to be done. In a style agreeable to this 
promise, he published the Eecess of February 13th, 
1551. The Confessionists of Augsburg thereupon took 
courage, and Melancthon wrote the Confession of the 
Saxon Churches, to be read before the Coimcil. 

A safe-conduct from the Emperor added to their con- 
fidence; and a proclamation of jubilee, with prayers 
for the good success of the Council, written more plea- 
santly than the bull of resumption, threw an air of 
festivity around the Council, and turned it to pecuniary 
profit for the Court of Rome. The Belgic provinces 1^ 
the way of benevolence by contributing maintenance for 
sixty persons at Trent for one year ; and the Pope was 
careftd to find money for the poor Italian Bishops who 
went thither as his pensioners to do his work. Another 
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safe-conduct from the Council graciously assured the 
Protestants of liberty to come and return, to speak, treat, 
and dispute, but not to vote ; and, in special tenderness, 
allowed them to appear amongst the fathers, " even if 
their delinquencies should be enormous, and savouring of 
heresy !" 

Amongst the persons appointed by Duke Maurice to 
go from Saxony was Philip Melancthon ; and he prepared 
for departure with his usual promptitude. We find him 
expressing his willingness to proceed when orders shall 
come from the Duke, and a safe-conduct from Trent. 
He hears that the Emperor has desired the repre- 
sentatives of Wurtemberg and Strasburg to hasten the 
arrival of Doctors from their churches ; and is of opinion 
that it would be wrong to exhibit, by delay, any appear- 
ance of contumacy. He further advises, in a letter from 
Nuremberg to the Chancellor of Anspach, the theologians 
from the various states and cities to assemble at some 
convenient place, and enter Trent in one body. 

The credentials for Melancthon and his companions, 
which received the signature of Duke Maurice at Dres- 
den, January 13th, 1552, were drawn up by himself, 
with careful avoidance of a word that could be construed 
into recognition of Papal authority. The Elector, in 
adopting them, tells the " most reverend lords and reve- 
rend fathers," that, as the Emperor had desired some to 
be sent to the Synod from the churches under his 
government, he was not willing to refuse, especially as he 
hoped that by their means truth might be brought to 
light, for the glory of God, and pious and perpetual 
concord in all the churches of the world. He therefore 
sent Erasmus Sarcerius, Valentine Pacseus, and Philip 
Melancthon, knowing them to be honest and virtuous 
men, friendly to peace, and desirous of concord. He asks 
for them a kind hearing while they publicly expound 
what their churches teach, by common consent, concern- 
ing all the points of controversy. 

In this paper Melancthon, under the signature of Mau- 
rice, reminds the " fathers " that God the Judge, and the 
universal church in heaven and in earth, are watching and 
waiting their decisions : " First, that the glory of the 
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Son of God may be indeed made manifest; and then, 
that such a concord may be attained that old abuses be 
not thereby established. Tranquillity without truth 
cannot be agreeable to God, neither can it be lasting." 

Pope Julius, who never allowed that Protestants were 
to be dealt with on equal terms, instructed his Legates at 
the Council, before proceeding to treat with " the here- 
tics," to require them to agree concerning both the 
judgment and the judge ; to confess that there is but one 
Church on earth, having Christ's Vicar as its head ; that 
a Council summoned and approved by him represents the 
universal Church ; and that they will admit and obey its 
determinations and decrees. If the heretics refuse this, 
they must not be heard ; for he who doubts, is devoid of 
the first principles of faith. In that case they must be 
treated as schismatics and heretics condemned, with 
whom it is not lawful to have any dealings. If they 
admit the pretensions of the Pope, their complaints — not 
their arguments — may be heard graciously. 

The " Orators " of Saxony having appeared in the 
Council, they and the fathers guarded, by every possible 
expedient, against even the appearance of concession, and 
delivered a Confession of Faith and orations on behalf of 
Protestant Germany, with great courtesy ; but they only 
received the sullen and uncourteous acknowledgment of a 
single sentence : " This holy and ecumenical Synod has 
heard what your worthinesses have related, and will deli- 
berate on all of it." This conveyed no promise of 
mutual discussion; but some Germans there were in 
Trent whose wishes persuaded them to hope for more 
than the Council engaged to give, and to long for the 
arrival of Melancthon and his companions. 

These were on their way, waiting at Nuremberg, as we 
have said, for instructions fit)m Duke Maurice, and for 
the safe-conduct from the Council, and assured, by letters 
from Trent, that their own friends there expected them 
with impatience. But neither instructions nor safe- 
conduct came. Suspense grew into impatience, and im- 
patience into mistrust. Melancthon was endeavouring to 
beguile the weariness of waiting by the delivery of a few 
lectures in the University, when intelligence came that 
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Maurice, having satisfied .bis ambitio^i by being made 
Elector of Saxony instead of the captive Frederic, 
now seeing the Emperor in new difficulties, chose to 
take up arms against him for the release of his 
old friend the Landgrave of Hesse, whom he had 
weakly or treacherously betrayed into his power. The 
theologians, it is true, might have gone forward, and 
left the Emperor and Duke to fight out their battle ; but 
Melancthon well knew that the Imperial faction at Trent 
would now regard him only as representing their master's 
enemy, while the Papists would certainly spurn him as a 
heretic. Glad, therefore, that a carriage could not be 
obtained at Nuremberg to take on the party, he hastened 
back again to Wittenberg. His reasons for making this 
retreat appear in a letter to George, Prince of Anhalt. 
" Although I know that there are many unlearned and 
bad men in Trent, I would have proceeded thither, if 
Germany had been tranquil. But now, partly influenced 
Tby grief, and partly by the consideration that it would 
be unseasonable to carry on a disputation in the Synod 
concerning the authority of PontiflFa, if that authority 
was elsewhere annihilated by force of arms, 1 have 
returned.'* 

Many thought, on the contrary, that if he had made 
his appearance in the Council, expounded further the 
feith of the Saxon Churches, and answered the objections, 
and refuted the calumnies of the adversaries, the cause of 
the Eeformation would have gained credit. They had 
not seen those instructions of Pope Julius to his Legates 
which I have just quoted, and might not know that, in 
gpite of the power of the Emperor, who had pledged his 
word to give them a hearing, the Legates would brave an 
army, rather than suffer one unhimibled heretic to set foot 
within their cathedral, or have a voice in any of their 
deliberations. It was, therefore, well that Melancthon 
^returned to Wittenberg, where he found better work to 
do than could be found in Trent. Thus closed his 
indirect relation with that Council.* As for those who 

• Pezeliufl, Le Plat, and Melchior Adam are still my chief guides. 
By help of the dates noted in the text, my statements may be verified 
in their volumes. 
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had approached the place of assemhlage from Wittenbei^ 
and Strasburg, they soon saw it necessary to withdraw ; 
and the Pope, alanned, or pretending to be alarmed, for 
the safety of his Prelates in time of civil war in Grermany, 
suspend^ the Coimcil. It did not meet again daring 
the life-time of Melancthon. 



COyXBOVEBSIES. 

At war with France, and nnable to qnell the tnrbnlent 
Elector of Saxony, the Emperor submitted to make peace 
with the Protestants, and leave them free to profess their 
faith, and enjoy Hberty of worship. " The Pacification 
of Passau," which received the Imperial signature in that 
city (August 2d, 1552), is a documentary monument of 
the sudden and imexpected victory which the good 
providence of God gave to the cause of truth, justice, and 
liberty, at a time when all the powers of despotism, civil 
and spiritual, were imited for its overthrow. 

The victory thus achieved was the more remarkable as 
of the two great leaders of the Reformation, one was 
dead, and the other, if not discouraged, little disposed to 
take the lead in hopeless debate with Eomanists; but 
with enfeebled health, and an increasing distaste for 
public life, sought retirement, and put his trust in 
God rather than in Princes. The Princes, also, were 
greatly weakened by the imprisonment of the good John 
Frederic, and the noble-hearted Landgrave of Hesse. 
And more than this, as if to demonstrate that imited 
counsels and efforts on the part of the advocates of reh- 
gious reformation, was, as yet, impossible, the Calvinists 
and Lutherans had given up in despair their efforts after 
unity. The Sacramentarians, as they who had attained a 
clearer perception of scriptural doctrine were contemiptu- 
ously called, were not only persecuted by the priesthood, 
but treated as heretics by their brethren. The grant of 
peace at such a time wonderfully illustrates the truth 
somewhat enigmatically expressed by the Apostle, 
" When I am weak, then am I strong;" and confirms the 
consolatory assurance of Him who is head over all things 
to His church, " My strength shall be made perfect in 
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weakness," — an assurance as valid for the cause of truth 
in the world as it is cheering for any of its advocates, 
when they are sent forth as lambs among wolves. 

No sooner had the cries of war ceased than the Pro- 
fessor of Wittenberg found himself assailed by the din of 
new heresies. Stancarus, a man of no small influence in 
Poland, perhaps betrayed into indiscretion by the vain 
desire of simplifying a Divine mystery,* put forth a 
speculation of his own. Christ, he maintained, was only 
Mediator with the Father in His human nature. Mau- 
rice invited Melancthon to encounter Stancarus, or 
some of his adherents, in debate at Weimar; but he 
preferred sending a condemnation in writing, and 
advised the Prince to silence the heretic by force, 
and not suffer such seeds of dissension to be scat- 
tered in Saxony. More effectual and certainly more 
commendable were his own efforts as lecturer at Witten- 
berg. There he expounded Justin Martyr, a father 
whose writings contain imperfect views of the person of 
the Saviour which were acceptable to Stancarus, as well 
as to the Socinians. An " Answer concerning the Con- 
troversy of Stancarus," which " Philip Melancthon wrote 
with his own hand on John the Baptist's Day, 1553, in 
the castle of Dessau," was appended to a manual for the 
use of candidates for ordination, and issued from the 
fruitful press of Hans Luffb, in Wittenberg, in the year 
following. This unequal distribution — blows to the hetero- 
dox, and instructions to the clergy — was no doubt thought 
very just in those days. We have since learned the 
more ancient and nobler lesson of " putting to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men " by sound instruction and good 
example. Stancarus died a natural death, at an advanced 
age, in Poland ; but not so the next heretic whose error 
it became the duty of Melancthon to refute. 

Miguel Servedo, or Servetus, a native of Villanueva in 
Aragon, was son of a notary, and at first of the same pro- 
fession as his father. Being of a restless disposition, he 
began to study medicine ; but finding little help in Spain, 
or imagining, perhaps truly, that there was greater skill 

* Hist Reformationis Polonicae, authore Stanislao Lubieniecio, 
Ub. ii., cap. 6. Freistadu, 1685. 
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among the Moors than any possessed by his countrymen, 
adventured across the sea to Barbary. Indulging in that 
voracious inquisitiveness which devours more than it can 
digest, he left the study of medicine to attempt the 
acquisition of theology, no doubt thinking that the 
further he went in the way of innovation, the more 
folly he would resemble, if not excel, the French and 
German Eeformers. At that time the Spanish laity in 
general were ripe for a revolt against all ecclesiastical 
authorities; and while ready to sympathize with Moor 
or Jew rather than with Priest, this man was almost 
provoked to cast off even the name of Christian. 

Lubienietzki, historian of anti-trinitarianism in Poland, 
and principal advocate of Servetus, says that, " like a bee, 
everywhere collecting whatever might be useful to him, he 
extracted honey even firom the brambles of the Koran.* 
From the Koran — which inveighs heavily against the 
doctrine of a triune God, of Jesus Christ supreme God, 
eternally begotten of the Father, and against idolatry 
and Mary-worship, yet attributes no common honour to 
Christ, as the Word and Messenger of Grod, a great 
Prophet, a Light of all nations, in this world and in the 
world to come, a man endowed with Divine power " — ^he 
derived his doctrine. How Servetus could read the 
Koran ; whether he was of Moorish descent, and under- 
stood Arabic ; whether he passed for a Mohammedan, or 
was one by descent ; or whether he became a ren^ade, 
and engaged to corrupt the Christianity of Europe by 
preaching up a Mohammedan unity among Christiana ; — 
are none of them improbable conjectures. Certainly he 
returned to Europe, and scattered the seeds of this 
heresy in France, Germany, England, and Venice, twenty 
years, at least, before Laelius Socinus came from Italy, 
and adopted the notions of Servetus, togetiier with the 
old Arianism, and produced the compound that is now 
known by his name, Socinus came into Germany in the 
year 1551, was cordially welcomed by the Reformers, 
Melancthon and Calvin among the rest, none of whom 
suspected that the Italian convert whom they were pro- 

* Lib. ii, cap. 5, 
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tecting would follow the erratic Spaniard who wrote 
against the doctrine of the Trinity for more than twenty 
years. 

Calvin had already written against him, and by a just 
horror of his doctrine was betrayed into a desire of seeing 
him put to death. There is a curious little anecdote 
concerning Calvin. Thinking it more than justifiable to 
give bad men hard names, the Grenevan Reformer called 
Served© "that Spanish dog." In his commentary on 
Acts XX., Calvin wrote, "Hispanicus oanis Servetus;" 
and the Italian, Francesco Lismanino, finding the bitter 
sentence in his copy of Calvin's Commentary, wrote this 
distich at the foot of the page : — 

^* Cur tibi sum Calvine canis ? tuus effidt ardor 
Ne canis (hea) dicar, sed miseranda citUs,** 

The wit of these lines lies in an alliteration not attainable 
by a translator, and they directly charge Calvin with 
causing the execution of Servetus. Of this there can be 
no doubt, and it is useless to attempt any extenuation of 
the crime. Servetus was passing through Geneva, on his 
way from Germany to Venice ; fearing detection, he shut 
himself up in his lodgings ; Calvin heard that he was 
there, and gave information to the Magistrates; they 
tried him for heresy, and, with the concurrent approba- 
tion of many leading persons in the Swiss Reformed 
Churches, he was burnt alive in Geneva, October 27th, 
1553. The Romanists exulted when they saw that 
imitation of their own " Acts of Faith," and were glad to 
say what it would not be easy to disprove, that if Serve- 
tus had been able, he would have burnt Calvin ; for in 
those days the stronger, ever presimiing that he could do 
God service, was ready to destroy the weaker, if he 
thought him a wanderer from the truth. The stronger 
might be Papist, Lutheran, Zuinglian, Calvinist, Arian, 
or Turk. The spirit was the same, and so was the eflPect. 
Lubienietzki very naturally quotes Luke ix. 55 against 
Calvin ; and it is not unworthy of remark, that Luther 
had lately given a most expressive version of our Lord's 
rebuke in that verse. I find it thus in his old German : 
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Wissetjr nicht, Welches geistes hinder jr seid? "Do ye 
not know of which spirit ye are the children ? " 

Yet a better spirit could not but spring up together 
with a purer doctrine ; and this execution, therefore, gave 
occasion to the serious discussion of the question, whe- 
ther the Magistrate ought to punish heretics, and 
especially whether the Genevan Senate had done right in 
burning Servetus. Melancthon was, as usual, called 
upon to give his judgment, and he gave it for fire and 
faggot. Here are his words : — 

" On these questions" (whether Constantine and Theo- 
dosius did right in forbidding idolatry, and the Genevans 
in burning Servetus) " I answer plainly, and without any 
hesitation. The civil Magistrate is not a mere herds- 
man, (armentaritis,) who has only to take care that peace 
be kept, and that property be safe, as many foolishly say. 
He is a Minister of God, and guardian of discipline, 
according to both tables of the Decalogue." In this 
persuasion Melancthon continued to the end of his life, 
and repeated his sentence from time to time, as the 
controversy was renewed, ever maintaining that "the 
law," even as administered by the hangman, "is a 
schoolmaster" — a pedagogue, a whipper-home— " to bring 
us to Christ." * 

The passages of Scripture quoted by Melancthon are 
those which the Inquisitors themselves make use of; 
but he found an additional reason in the doctrine since 
called Erastian, a doctrine which he and his Mends had 
been driven to adopt after accepting help of the Princes 
to establish the Lutheran Church, or Churches, and 
allowing them authority to convene a Council. Surely, 
then, if it be right to bum up heretics like chaff, if the 
" law," so often spoken of in the Epistles of St. Paul, be 
a worldly law, if the civil Magistrate is to order and 
preside over the Church, no conclusion can be fairer than 
that King, Prince, or President is the appointed defender 
of the faith, the scourge and destroyer of the misbeliev- 
ing. Melancthon's adversaries maintained that the 
Church ought to judge of heresy, and the Church alone, 
and that ecclesiastical penalties should be spiritual only. 
♦ Pezelii Concilia, torn, ii., pp. 204, 223, 364. 
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And in this they were right, although their conception 
of the Church was erroneous.* 

Andrew Osiander, a violent and irreligious Preacher, 
had propagated a novel doctrine concerning justification, 
which he did not attribute to faith in the Saviour, but to 
an influx of the essential righteousness of God into the 
soul of man. This was indeed "another Gospel," far 
more calculated to pamper the pride of the impenitent 
than to lead sinful men to repentance, prayer, and faith, 
and therefore the orthodox Lutherans always opposed it ; 
but it was not until after the death of Osiander that his 
followers endeavoured to propagate it with an angry zeal 
that provoked a no less angry contradiction. At Nurem- 
berg, especially, the dispute ran high, the city was dis- 
turbed, and the Elector entreated Melancthon to proceed 
thither, and endeavour to abate the scandal; Thither 
he went, accompanied by the Englishman, Alexander 
Aless, with Jacob Rung, and Camerarius. Their con- 
versations and public addresses were so eiSectual, under 
the blessing of God, that the Osiandrian fancies gave 
place to sound doctrine, and the inhabitants were once 
again at peace.f 

One Lauterwald, formerly a student at Wittenberg, 
but now a Pastor in Hungary, preached a similar doc- 
trine, but was dismissed from his charge, by the advice 
of Melancthon. Canisius, too, invented another novelty, 
that the Lord Jesus Christ resigned the mediatorial office 
at the close of His mission on earth, and that He does 
not ever live to intercede for us as the Scripture teaches. 
Against this, too, Melancthon had to raise his voice. J 

In Poland, Lithuania, and Bohemia, vagrant Preachers 
scattered the Servetian blasphemies, to which, as yet, the 
name of Socinus was not given ; and while our indefatig- 
able apologist was writing refutations to counteract the 
poison, his attention was called to the doings of a former 
adversary, Flacius Illyricus. This man charged him with 
having departed from the doctrine of Luther, and con- 
sented to count some essential truths— as we hold them 

* Declamat, torn, ii., p. 389. 
+ Melchior Adamxis, in yit& Osiandri. 
X Pezelius, torn, ii., pp. 189, 242. Epistolarum Liber, p. 218. 
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to be — among things indifferent. He also accused him 
of the semi-Pelagian error, of attributing to man a 
co-operation with God in the work of salvation. Hence 
arose a bitter controversy, in which Melancthon was said 
to be chief of the Indifferents (or Adiaphorists), and of 
the Co-operatists (or Synergists). 

Scarcely had Melancthon returned, after accomplishing 
his labour of love in Nuremberg, when Macius challenged 
him to an open debate. Such a challenge he prudently 
declined. Luther, if alive, would have protected hia 
£riend against the calumnies which now found currency 
in all directions; but Macius was bold, unscrupulous, 
eloquent, and strongly patronized ; and, conscious of the 
inequality of a contest with such a one^ the injured father 
of evangelical theology in Germany judged it proper to 
pursue a different course. He appealed to the Saxoa 
Pastors for their judgment oi his conduct ; protested tha^ 
he held fast by the Confessi(m of Augsburg, and in that 
faith and communion would continue all the days of 
his life. But this appeal only drew forth a demand from 
the Pastors to state his views of certain Articles which 
they sent him as a test of orthodoxy ; and, although his 
reply might have satisfied reasonable men, they, whose 
reason was lost in theologic hate, persisted in carrying on 
a tedious and most vexatious correspondence. Event* 
ually, the Duke of Saxe- Weimar made Flacius Professor 
of Theology in Jena. When this controversy was in its 
height, the year 1556 closed. On one of its last days^ 
Melancthon wrote a letter to his friend Jerome Baum- 
gartner, a Senator of Nuremberg, which I cannot refrain 
from presenting entire to my readers : — 

" That the coming year may be prosperous and ha|^y 
to the Church, to the places where the Church finds 
refuge, and to your city, which is a home for the Church, 
and for many honourable studies, may the Son of God, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, be pleased to grant! even He 
who assumed the burden of our nature, that He might 
keep us as branches grafted into Himself, as He says, ' I 
am the vine, you are the branches.' For certainly that 
is no himian hatred which is in your enemies ; but the 
devil seeks to overthrow the Churches and all honest 
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polities. So much the more, then, let us hope for 
succour from the Son of God, and pray for it the more 
fervently, as Jeremiah cries, *Thou, Lord, art in ,the 
midst of us, and we are called by Thy name ; leave us 
not.' I sent you the pages containing an account of our 
last dispute, which shows that the contest has been con- 
cerning matters of great importance, on which we ought 
to have been more imited. But I commend the Church, 
and myself therewith, to the Son of God. Our enemies 
may have their applauders, they may display their 
triumphs; but they are acting craftily. They never 
produce an entire body of doctrine ; but they extract a 
few mutilated fragments out of ours, which they know it 
is easy enough thus to represent as faulty. I hope I 
shall soon escape these quarrels, and depart iato that 
Church where God is worshipped without guile. I pray 
the Son of God to preserve you and the church that is 
in your house, and to protect you all. Farewell." * 

Still the tempest raged. The ungrateful Church, 
whose very existence was in no small degree due to the 
labours of Melancthon, as servant of Him who is the 
Head of all, seemed, for the time, to have forgotten all 
his services. Flacius was in high favour in the court of 
the Elector Augustus, even there where Frederic the 
Wise, John Frederic, and the usurper Maurice himself, 
had paid him reverence, and solicited the guidance of his 
counsels. The treaty of Passau gave the Lutherans 
liberty, and this was the sad abuse they made of it. 

It would not be easy to enumerate the innovators, 
great and small, who revelled in this license of contra^ 
diction ; but we may notice just one more. 

A certain vagrant, bearing the name of Thammer, 
made his appearance in Minden. His particular notion 
was, that in the Church there are no more than moral 
precepts, such as were familiar to the Heathen. The 
Heathen, as Thammer taught, so long as they observed 
the first rules of morality, were members of the Church. 
" In the beginning was the Word ;" but Thammer con- 
tended that there is no personal Word, no creative power 
called the Word ; but that the living voice, the medium 
• EpistoliB, &c, p. 223. 
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of communication for human minds, and notliing more, is 
that of which St. John speaks in his writings. Melanc- 
thon wrote a refutation of this folly, also, giving new 
proof of the fidelity with which he had always watched 
against the begrinnings of error. But after this time 
(a.d. 1557) we find few controversial compositions from 
his pen, and those few of slight importance. After the 
great quarrel raised by Flacius, he withdrew from the 
field of controversy, and turned his thoughts with less 
distraction toward subUmer objects. He had never been 
a willing controversialist, and the last two or three years 
of his life were as peacefrd as they possibly could be, 
considering that the Qerman mind, so lately released 
from spiritual despotism, had not risen above the 
madness of an unbridled liberty. 

THEOLOGIAJTS AT WOBMS. 

The German Princes cherished the forlorn hope of con- 
ciliating, I must not say the Papists and the Protestants, 
— for these terms they now rejected, — but the adherents 
of " the old religion," and of " the Confession of Augs- 
burg." Having laid aside the sword when they signed 
the treaty of Passau, they once more vainly essayed to 
fling olive-twigs of peace to each other across the great 
gulf. 

By their command several theologians met at Worms 
in December, 1557, to discuss the points in controversy. 
Julius Pflug, Bishop of Naumburg, presided. About an 
equal number of old religionists and of Confessionist 
assessors were to watch the controversy, and report it to 
the Princes, their masters. The Bishop of Merseburg, 
and five assistants, on one side, and Melancthon, with 
five colleagues, on the other, were to debate. Each 
party had notaries to preserve minutes of the meeting. 

Before the time appointed for this little Council, the 
deputies of the Confessionist Princes called together aU 
their " Preachers," — for " Preacher " was the very imper- 
fect designation accepted by the Lutheran Ministers, — 
oommanded them to be in readiness when called on by the 
President to enter into controversy, and exhorted them 
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to expound with clearness and modesty the doctrine of 
their churches. Then rose the deputy of the Dukes of 
Saxony, patrons of the ultra-Lutheran Flacius, in a 
long speech lamented that corruptions had crept into 
their own doctrine since the war, and advised the com- 
pany to come to an imderstanding first among them- 
selves, and return to an agreement with the Augsburg 
Confession and the Smalcald Articles. Schnepp, from 
Jena, added that he was commanded by the Dukes to 
obtain the common consent of those present to four 
" condemnations :" 1. Of the Zuinghans ; 2. Of the doc- 
trine of Osiander ; 3. Of the proposition which Melanc- 
thon had maintained, that good works are necessary to 
salvation; and, 4. Of the lapse of those who, with 
Melancthon, had consented to the adiaphora, or " things 
indifferent." 

Philip answered, that, if they must come to con- 
demnations, it would be necessary to review the Articles 
disputed, concerning which there was much to say, to 
explain, to approve, or to reject. On the first Article he 
observed, that the Zuinglians were not to be condemned 
so much as the Papists, who had brought horrible idol- 
atry into the Church, and still persisted in depravation 
of the sacraments. On the second Article he observed, 
that his own writings, condemnatory of Osiander's doc- 
trine, were before the world. On the third he spoke at 
length, being less concerned for the words " to salvation" 
than solicitous to testify against ^^ the impious clamours 
of the antinomians, who contended that the regenerate 
retain the Holy Spirit, and are just by faith, although 
they continue in the commission of crimes, doing violence 
to their own conscience." On the fourth he complained, 
that Flacius had accused him falsely, and offered to com- 
mit their quarrel to the deputies present, and to with- 
draw from the. approaching meetings, if he were convicted 
of error by the Flacians. 

After some conversation, the deputies deliberated 
apart, and unanimously answered the theologians, that, 
as they were sent to defend their churches against the 
Papists, it became their duty to unite in the common 
cause, to proceed without dissension, and to reserve such 
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controversies to be settled in a Synod of their own. The 
Elector Palatine wrote them a letter to the same 
effect. 

In due time, the President summoned the theologians 
to assemble, and, after they had disgusted him with a 
lengthened altercation, with much difficulty succeeded, as 
he hoped, in persuading them to keep their controversy 
in abeyance until it could be disposed of amicably 
elsewhere by themselves alone. 

Bishop Pflug opened the colloquy with an air of dig- 
nity and fairness, exhorting all parties to moderation, and 
engaged them to promise that the disputation then to 
commence should not be made public. The Flacians, 
burning with impatience, obtained some little satisfac- 
tion by writing down their four condemnations on paper, 
and putting them into the hands of their antagonists, 
who by this time found themselves branded with the 
names of Synergists, Adiaphorists, Philippists, and as 
many other epithets as a virulent ingenuity could invent. 
" As giants sprang from the blood of the Titans, so," 
cried Melancthon in his sorrow, " do these heretics rise 
up from the dust of the Monks." 

At length the colloquy began. The first question was 
concerning the rule of judgment in the Church. The 
Romanists talked of "perpetual consent." The Confes- 
sionists repeated the following declaration : — 

" We receive the writings of the Prophets and Apos- 
tles, and the Creed*?. "We believe their teaching to be 
contained in the Confession we presented to the Emperor 
Charles V. at Augsburg, in the year 1530 ; and from that 
Confession we have not departed, nor ever will depai-t. 
We reject all sects and opinions that are at variance with 
that Confession, and especially the Anabaptists, the 
depravers of sacraments, Servetus, Schweckenfeld,* and 
Thammer. We also reject the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, and the Interim, with all corruptions that are 
repugnant to the profession that we have made. We 

* Schweckenfeld, a Silesian of noble family, fonnerly a friend of 
Zuinglius and the Swiss, maintained that the body of Christ, after its 
assumption into heaven, was deified, and made equal with the eternal 
Word. 
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affirm that, by the goodness of God, we are members of 
the church; and, God helping, within His church we 
will continue." 

The beginnings of debate were calm, and seemed to ' 
promise a new chapter for the ecclesiastical history of 
Germany; but the little stock of patience which the 
Priests had at command rapidly spent itself, and 
they began to taunt the Confessionists with being at 
strife amongst themselves. The Flacians, reckless of the 
scandal they were bringing on the churches of the 
Reformation, furiously pursued the strife, and clamoured 
for the "four condemnations'* which they desired the 
Romanists to help them to launch against their own bre- 
thren. These remonstrated, but remonstrances were vain. 
Further discussion became impossible. The assembly 
broke up : the delegates appealed to King Ferdinand for 
instruction, and for several weeks aU proceedings were 
suspended. On the arrival of a letter from the King, 
the theologians met again, and heard the royal answer, 
which recommended that the condemnations should be 
accepted from the Flacians, and explanations of the 
condemned Articles admitted in return from the Con- 
fessionists. But the Romish theologians refused to pro- 
ceed, some of the Flacians withdrew, Melancthon and his 
friends protested, and the President confessed that it was 
beyond his power to manage the conference. The 
aggrieved " Adiaphorists " acknowledged his impartial- 
ity, thanked him for his courtesy, withdrew from the 
scene of strife, and in a few days Worms ceased to be 
enlivened or scandalized by the presence of the 
strangers.* 

DEATH OP HIS WIFE. 

Pending the King's answer, Melancthon gladly 
retreated from the Babylonian society at Worms, to 
assist Otho Henry, Prince Palatine, in the establishment 
of an Academy at Heidelberg. His brother George, and 
his son-in-law, Caspar Peucer, met him there, their 
society beguiling those intervals of time which business 
and correspondence did not fill. 

* Pezelius, torn, ii., pp. 286^312. 
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Much to his delight, and the more so as the visit was 
qmte unexpected, his old friend Joachim Camerarius joined 
the party ; and, forgetting academies, controversies, and 
i^peals, the party spent a happy eVening in that chas- 
tened hilarity which drew forth the classic wit of our 
Professor, wanned anew his genial spirit, and made him 
forget his troubles, and brighten almost into youth again. 
Joachim watched for an opportunity to communicate sad 
tidings ; but hour after hour passed away, and still he could 
not summon up resolution tq_ pronounce one sentence 
that would overcast so joyous and serene a spirit, and 
send the smitten widower to water his pillow that night 
with tears. The party separated with pious valedictions, 
and the tenderness of the friend saved Melancthon &om 
just one night of anguish, and gave him at least that 
littlie respite from grief. 

Next morning, as Melancthon was enjoying a solitary 
walk in the Prince Henry's gardens, Camerarius rejoined 
him, and, as gently as he could, discharged the mournful 
duty. Catherine, the companion of his life, after suffer- 
ing extreme pain, had expired, almost suddenly, in her 
axtieth year.* Melancthon heard in silence, while the 
oircumstances of her departure were related. And then 
his only words were, " Farewell, my Catherine, farewell ! 
I shall soon follow thee." Bidding Camerarius join 
him, he retired to his chamber, and there strove to 
gather consolation from the foimtains of Christian faith 
and hope. Soon recurring to the topics which to him 
bad ever been material for grave discourse, the state of 
the reformed religion and of Germany, he began .a great 
effort to hush the complaining of his wounded heart. 
From this hour, pushing onward in the way of duty, he 
diverted the mind from excess of sorrow by hearkening 
to the claims of a higher care that was to occupy him 
incessantly through the remnant of his own days. Yet 
BO effort could be entirely successful. The infinnities of 
a premature old age were greatly aggravated, and gave 
his friends reason to apprehend that he would soon, 
indeed, be laid beside his wife. Often, from this time, 
did he repeat a prayer which he had heard her offer when 
* She died Ot^ber nth» 1557. Mdchioc Adam, p. 350. 
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under those premonitions of death which usually thicken 
as the time of death approaches : " Cast me not off in 
the time of old age ; forsake me not when my strength 
faileth." 



EMPLOYMENT OF LATTER YEARS. 

Neither the shock of bereavement nor the decay of 
nature could extinguish the fire which had burned so 
steadily within him through forty stormy years of eccle- 
siastical and religious revolution. His labours, chiefly 
spent among the youth of Wittenberg, were not such as 
to be written of in books ; neither did any great public 
event or urgent controversy call him out into the field 
again for nearly two years after the last colloquy of 
Worms. I therefore can only select a few incidents to 
preserve the continuity of my sketch. 

Little did Melancthon imagine that, after all the odium 
he had incurred by his zeal against Servetus, he was 
cherishing under his own roof the second and more 
notorious parent of the heresy of Servetus among the 
churches of the Reformation. Yet of this we find 
affecting evidence in his letters. 

To Maximilian II., King of the Romans, he wrote, 
imder date of December 1st, 1557, on behalf of Laslius 
Socmus, then his friend, a man thirty-two years of age. 
Warned by the example of Servetus, and the private 
admonitions of Calvin himself, this man had for some 
time past effectually disguised his opinions. His unsus- 
pecting patron tells the King that Lajlius Socinus, bom 
of a noble family in Siena, son of the famous jurisconsult, 
Marianus Socinus, applied himself to read the holy Scrip- 
tures in Italy, hoping thereby to gain some new light 
upon his legal studies, — that this drew him to the wor- 
ship of the true God, to all offices of piety, and to the 
study of Hebrew. " Then, having seen the writings of 
the Germans, he wished to live among the German 
churches, and has lived with me more than three years ; 
and his learning, piety, prudence, and integrity in every 
situation, have made his society most agreeable to my- 
self.'' When the report reached Italy, that Laelius was in 
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the bosom of the Lutheran Church, the Inquisitors com- 
menced proceedings, and, in the absence of the heretic, 
took measures to confiscate his patrimony. He now 
wished to solicit of Maximilian II. a nominal appointment 
as Ambassador at Venice, that in this character he might 
be able to travel safely through Italy, and take measures 
to secure his property. Melancthon urges the request 
with his usual eloquence, and entreats the King of the 
Romans to give succour to Socinus, as did Constantius to 
Athanasius ! How must the chief of Socinianism have 
admired his own duplicity when the author of the 
Lutheran Confession innocently flung the cloak of Atha- 
nasius on his shoulders, to enable him to appear at the 
Imperial court ! 

Under the same date, Melancthon wrote a similar 
request to the King of Poland, probably to be made use 
of if Maximilian declined to constitute the Italian convert 
his Envoy Extraordinary to the Venetian Senate. 

With humane simplicity, he also gave Laelius a letter 
for Pfauser, a Preacher in Vienna, beseeching him to 
introduce the Italian to the " famous King Maximilian." 
" Have no doubt," he writes, " of the integrity of this 
man ; for he has lived with me familiarly more than 
three years, and I have been delighted much in his soci- 
ety by his learning, piety, prudence, and integrity. But 
I have no doubt that when you hear his conversation, 
full of learning and prudence, and see his most honour- 
able conduct, you will freely trust him with your confi- 
dence. And he is so diligent and trustworthy, that he 
may be of great service in legations and many other 
employments to His Majesty. Neither does he shrink 
from long journeys, and has great knowledge of men in 
Italy." * This recommendation, and his own address, 
failed to secure the Italian the honourable commission he 
desired ; but it seems that he actually gained letters of 
some kind from the Kings of Poland and Bohemia, and 
made his way to Venice, but without the desired success. 
In about two years after the death of Melancthon, Laelius 
Socinus and one Gentilis were openly propagating their 
errors in Switzerland and Germany. 

* Epist., pp. 2, 4, 369. 
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The honesty of an Italian of such doubtful antecedents 
might have been innocently suspected, especially when 
the ItaHans were generally thought to exceed most other 
men in guileful ingenuity. " I have this day heard by 
letter," wrote Melancthon, " that Peter Lotichius lies 
dangerously ill, after having swallowed poison in Italy a 
few years ago." * But Melancthon loathed suspicion, 
and with open heart gave welcome to every stranger 
who came to him in the name of Christian charity. 
So an aged Greek, of Cappadocia, bearing letters, as 
he said, from the Patriarch of Constantinople, came 
to collect money for the ransom of his children, taken 
captives by the Turks, became his guest, and found great 
sympathy with all who heard his story ; while Philip 
loved not the Greek any the less for being a countryman 
of Basil, Bishop of Cajsarea. Soon after this Cappado- 
cian, who might have been a very honest man, another 
Greek, bearing the name of Demetrius, and professing to 
be a Deacon in the church of Constantinople, obtained 
a no less favourable reception, and spent six months in 
Wittenberg, for the purpose, as he said, of becoming 
acquainted with the religion there taught. Melancthon 
wrote a Greek epistle to Joseph, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and sent it by the hand of Demetrius, accompa- 
nied with a Greek version of the Confession of Augsburg. 
In return for hospitality, Demetrius cheered his host 
with daily tales of a great religious movement in the 
churches of Asia, Thrace, and the neighbouring regions. f 
Aided no little by the ingenuity of his guest, he specu- 
lated on the acquaintance of the Psalmist with the 
Moa-a-vvoiKoi, Mtiscovites, " Russians ! " of whose cruelties 
in Livonia he heard horrifying narratives. Geography 
was as yet an almost undiscovered science. 

But soon he was driven back to severer lucubrations. 

Flacius lUyiicus, who had raised so violent a contro- 
versy concerning things indifferent, left the colloquy of 
Worms breathing vengeance ; and, having gained high 
patronage, proceeded to resume the warfare. Melanc- 
thon, having studied the doctrine of the eucharist with 

* Epist., p. 231. 

+ Melchior Adamus in Vit4 Melancthonis. 
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more profound deference to the word of God, and less 
regard to later ecclesiastical tradition, now raised his 
voice against the " bread- worship " (dpToXarpcia) of the 
BomaDist, while Flacius and his foUowers taught the 
same under the slightest conceivable disguise. In truth, 
the leaven of bread-worship was not put away from the 
Lutheran Church ; and the first fervour of reform being 
past, and the perils of reformation set aside by the treaty 
of Passau, this master-doctrine of the Papacy revived 
with unabated strength, except in minds too clearlj 
enlightened to receive it. 

The doctrine, as usual, appeared in union with a most 
intolerant and reckless temper in its advocates, who all at 
once cast off concern for the honour of Christianity, and 
concerted measures, as they hoped, for crushing Melanc- 
thon. Flacius, assisted by some others, pretended to 
write a Book of Confutations, in Latin and German, and 
published the volume with the express authority of John 
Frederic II., now Elector of Saxony, and his two sons, 
John William and John Frederic the younger, Dukes of 
Saxony. This production contained the following mon- 
strous Article : — " In the Lord's Supper Christ in very 
deed imparts His body and blood to them who receive ; 
to be taken not imaginarily, but truly and substantially ; 
not His absence in heaven, but His presence on the 
earth ; not only to the worthy, but also to the unwor- 
thy ; not only by faith, spiritually, but also by the 
mouth, bodily." 

The faction found means to have this book read in the 
churches of Saxony every Sunday, while the people were 
left destitute of instruction in the first elements of true 
Christianity ; and the enemies of all religion joined the 
enemies of Protestantism in exulting over the dissen- 
sions of the Lutherans. The majority of the Preachers 
chose the easier way of submitting their faith to autho- 
rity, as in former times, under the Papacy ; but some 
who refused to read to their people out of the Book of 
Confutations, instead of the word of God, were arrested 
•and thrown into prison. 

In Heidelberg a young man of extreme vanity, named 
Hesshuss, calling himself a Lutheran, courted contro- 
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versy witli all who rejected the unintelligihle fancies of 
consubstantiation, impanation, and suppanation, terms 
which I dismiss rather than endeavour to explain. 
Melancthon, in self-defence, addressed a book to the 
Elector Palatine ; which was answered by Villegagne, a 
Frenchman, and Knight of Malta, a man who wore the 
character of a convert from Eomanism, but did the work 
of Romanism by sowing discord among the Lutherans. 

In Bavaria, too, a sort of Lutheran Inquisition was 
established, and a set of Articles prepared, according 
to which persons suspected of entertaining the opinions 
of Melancthon were to be examined, and dealt with 
accordingly. Against the "Articles of the Bavarian 
Inquisition" Melancthon wrote a very valuable paper, 
which contains the clearest declaration of his doctrine on 
the eucharist, and is usually called his last Testament.* 

Here closes his great struggle with heresy ; and the fact 
that the most learned theologian, and one of the most pious 
men, in the Lutheran Church was persecuted by Lutheran 
Preachers and Lutheran Princes to the last hour of his 
life, and that his memory was pursued with intensest ran- 
cour, even to the grave, suggests weighty lessons to those 
earnest spirits who would undertake the reformation of 
their coimtry. To study the Bible as a law-book, with 
LaeHus Socinus, or to regard it as a depository of novelties, 
like the fanatics of the peasant war, or to secede from the 
discipline of the Church of Rome without relinquishing 
its doctrine, like the extreme Lutherans after Luther, — 
to fall into any of these errors is only to multiply con- 
fusions, retard the kingdom of truth and charity in the 
world, and bring reproach upon the very heart and life of 
Christianity, only that the mere larva of some worthless 
form may be substituted for it. Truly there are many 
Antichrists. 

LAST SICKNESS AND DEATH, 

Seven times nine make sixty-three. This product ol 
the two numbers, seven and nine, each of them potent, 
was accounted climacterical and critical. The conflux 
* Hist. Sacrament Hospiniani, An. 1559. 
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and commotion of these numbers in the human body was 
considered perilous ; and the death of many eminent men, 
just as they passed this climacteric, lent confirmation to 
the theory. " Often," say the Professors of Wittenberg, 
" have we heard him dispute piously and learnedly, while 
he would recite the predictions which a very eminent 
physician and mathematician, John Virdung, drew from 
the stars concerning himself." The astrologer foretold 
many turns of fortime until the completion of the sixty- 
third year ; but after that there was no further presage. 
A persuasion that his course was nearly run, followed 
Melancthon to the sdxty-third birth-day, and then laid 
hold on him with the force of a conviction that he must 
die ; and when conversation turned on the doings of his 
enemies, he would calmly say, " I shall not be here much 
longer in their way." 

Ti'ifling as it may seem, this astrological folly had all 
the weight of sober truth with the wisest men of those 
days. It makes a part of their moral history, and 
appears in their sayings and writings, too conspicuously 
to be put out of sight. Every day that Melancthon 
lived beyond the critical hour seemed but one more added 
to the term appointed for his pilgrimage on earth ; and 
even the involimtary superstition ministered to his 
benefit, insomuch as it quickened his preparation for 
entrance on the unseen world. Daily he arose with 
prayer that his mind might cheerfully submit to the 
pangs of dissolution.* 

His friends were entirely of the same mind ; and the 
nervous temperament of a man recently bereaved, trou- 
bled for many years with calculus, irritated by contradic- 
tions and calumnies, and worn out with studies and 
public labours, could hardly resist the killing influence of 
such a prepossession. From his birth-day, February 
. 16th, 1560, he became daily thinner and more feeble, yet 
persisted in his accustomed labours with unswerving 
punctuality. Composition, either in prose or verse, cost 
him little mental effort, and every sentence is said to 
have borne the mark of a highly-matured wisdom ; yet 

♦ " Sic ego quotidie de lecto surgo precando 
Ut mens ad mortem sit duce Iseta Deo.** 
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his feeble hand toiled heavily on the paper, and the 
conceptions of his clear, patient mind seemed as if now 
they loitered in that member which had so long been the 
swift instrument of their perpetuation. 

This was his condition when a message from Leipsic 
invited him to pay that University his usual yearly visit, 
and preside at an examination of the stipendiary stu- 
dents ; a service which the Elector wished to invest with 
as much solemnity as possible, and which Melancthon 
had always performed with the utmost satisfaction and 
alacrity. He obeyed the summons ; but reached Leipsic 
weary, discharged the duty with diificulty, and, shrink- 
ing from the cold spring winds, returned to Wittenberg 
in a condition of extreme discomfort. Yet the uneasi- 
ness was rather apparent in his features as he sat silent, 
ver^t unlike himself, than made known by any audible 
complaint. 

A day or two after his return symptoms of the last 
sickness made their appearance. Sleep forsook him, and 
he who had habitually slept soundly at night, woke 
from a brief snatch of late and imperfect slumber, 
weary with pain and watching. Fever slowly drank up 
his little strength. Even the exertion of writing, a 
work that heretofore never cost him any effort, became 
so painful that, after tracing a few lines, he was obliged 
to lay himself at length on a long wooden settle that was 
placed in his study, but not for indulgence, with his head 
supported on a bundle of his own clothes, covered with 
a skin. Dr. Peucer waited on him constantly, and, 
alarmed by the symptoms, sent for his oldest friend, 
Camerarius, to come over from Leipsic. For his own part, 
he expected little benefit from the remedies applied ; but 
professed himself willing to die, and prayed God to let 
him depart in peace. "For some years past," he 
observed, " I have been unwell about this time ; but this 
year there is an eclipse about the equinox, and a con- 
junction of Saturn and Mars is near." From this con- 
junction he divined a dearth that year, and no doubt 
believed himself to be under the power of those occult 
influences. He fancied that the stars in their courses 
were fighting against him. 
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The Professors presei'ved an exceedingly minute 
account* of every change of symptom, and every remark- 
able word spoken by their beloved "preceptor and 
father," from which I cull as much as may best interest 
or edify my readers. His first discovery of extreme 
weakness drew forth a touching exclamation, Extinguar 
sicut lucernula, " I shall be extinguished like a lamp." 
Led between two, he persisted in going to the lecture- 
room one morning at eight o'clock ; but he had forgotten 
the time, and gone an hour too early. Smiling at the 
mistake, he returned to his chamber until the clock 
struck nine ; then, leaning on their arms, he reached the 
desk again, and, unwilling to betray his weakness, spoke 
with a degree of constrained animation on a sentence of 
Gregory Nazianzen; but, unable to sustain the efibrt 
much beyond a quarter of an hour, was taken from* the 
desk to a bath. Thus ended his labours as Professor. 
In common with some of the greatest and the best of 
men, Melancthon 

<' His body with his charge laid down, 
And ceased at once to work and live." 

Still he strove hard to use each moment, and in the 
intervals of pain endeavoured to write letters, and even to 
work on the composition of a Chronicle that he was 
preparing in order to assist youth in the study of history. 
Unable to remain away from the post of duty, he caused 
himself to be led into the Senate-house, in spite of every 
entreaty ; but returned sad, troubled with reflections on 
the spirit of contention that had found its way into the 
University. 

It was now time to prevent the dying Professor from 
quitting his apartments, and public notice was given, but 
without his knowledge, that there would be no lecture 
that day. Yet he had put on his academic gown, and 

* Orationes, Epitaphia et Scripta, quae edita sunt de morte 
Philippi Melancthonis omnia, cum narratione exponente, quo fine 
vitam in terris suam dauserit, una cum prsecedentiiun proxime die- 
rum, et totius morbi, quo confectus est, brevi descriptione, edita a 
Professoribus Academise Vuitebergensis, qui omnibus quae exponun- 
tur interfuerunt. Vitebergae, mdlxi. 
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Camerarius was praying and entreating him to desist 
from sucli a purpose, when his son Philip came into the 
ehamher, and assured him that there was no one in the 
lecture-hall. Disappointed that he could not once more 
address "his boys," even for a moment, he suffered him- 
self to be disrobed, and thus ceased from the la&t 
attempt. 

Every thought now turned towards eternity. " I 
desire," said he, "to be dissolved, and to be with 
Christ." This sentence of St. Paul served as a theme 
for long conversation with his friend, whom he earnestly 
admonished to remember that the fear of death was not 
to be dispelled by any thought of the inconveniences of 
life, but must be overcome by reasons of a far different 
kind, and by prayer; and he recounted instances of 
many who had been brave to contend against the ills of 
life, but fell before the terror of death, helpless and 
unarmed. This friend he strove to cheer with hope of a 
renewed and holier friendship in the world to come. 

To one of the theologians about to leave Wittenberg 
for a cure in Jutland, who came to pay him his farewell, 
he desired some volumes lately printed in the University 
to be intrusted, as a present to the King of Denmark ; 
dismissed him with great courtesy ; requested the Minis- 
ter to assure His Majesty, that extreme weakness alone 
prevented him from returning written thanks for his 
royal munificence,^ and for good-will manifested to him- 
self. Then, as he was wont to do on similar occasions, 
he offered fervent prayer for both King and kingdom^ 
After this interview some printed sheets were brought 
him of a book written against himself in Grerman by one 
Staphylus,* and now going through the press.. He cast 
his eye over them, but said little; and after sitting at 
table with his friends for the last time, returned tat his 
study, fell into a short slimiber, and awoke repeating the 
words which had so often been his comforters : " K God 
be for us, who can be against ub P " The sentence was 
then peculiarly impressive. They who should have 
stood by him had taken delight in embittering his latt^ 

* Staphyhu wandezed out of the right way conccnung justificatu»y 
and. ended by joining the Ghuxch o£ Borae. 
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days; but this was his dying declaration that their 
malignant labour had been vain. Most appropriately it 
was afterwards inscribed around his portrait, Si Deus pro 
nobis, quia contra nos ? 

Next day his friend Camerarius, intending to return 
quickly, left again for Leipsic. They had been inseparable 
companions and fellow-labourers for forty years, and the 
sentence wherewith Melancthon closed their earthly 
intercourse Ls most worthy of remembrance. It was 
pronounced in a voice tremulous with emotion : " Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, who sitteth at the right hand of 
the Father, and giveth gifts to men, keep thee and thine, 
and keep us all. Repeat this salutation to your wife.'* 

His interest in the affairs of the church failed not for a 
moment. When letters from Switzerland brought inteUi- 
gence that the Roman Pontiff was endeavouring to revive 
the Council, he said that it would be better for himself 
to die than go to it ; for any one might judge, from the 
present state of affairs, what quarrels there would be 
there, and into how many parties the professors of a 
purer doctrine would be (fivided. From Frankfort, too, 
came letters relating the massacre of Amboise, where 
twelve hundred Protestants were slaughtered, and the 
heads of the Baron of Castelnau, and fifteen other 
gentlemen, chopped off on the scaffold. No pains of 
bcdy, he declared, could equal the anguish of his soul, 
for the calamities of the church, for the distractions 
that were multiplied and aggravated without necessity, 
and for the malice and petulance of those who had not 
only separated from their brethren without cause, but 
spared no effort to wreak their enmity on those whom 
they had left, so far as their malignity could reach. So did 
the wranglings of Protestants in Germany aggravate the 
death-pangs of the man whom posterity delights to 
honour, and in whose estimation their dissensions were 
even more calamitous to the church, and more to be 
deplored, than the torrents of blood shed by the enemies 
of the Reformation in France. Well might Melancthon 
mourn ! The Germans had peace, but were nearly 
devoid of charity. The French Christians were united, 
but the enemy mowed them down like grass! With 
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sucli an issue of the work begun by Luther and his 
brethren forty years before, who could expect it 
to abide another century? Who would not have 
thought that the boast of Cochlaeus, of the Eeform- 
ation being daily buried with its authors in their graves, 
was no more than the truth? Yet the Reformation 
lives and flourishes. These churches, or others that 
sprang from them, are now planted over a great part of 
the globe. There are no more dragonnades! no more 
religious wars ! no more Inquisition, except in the heart 
of two or three Papal states ! Christian liberty is daily 
spreading, and Christian Missions are planted in almost 
every nation under heaven. But this diverts us from 
Melancthon's chamber. 

On the morning of April 18th, he desired his son-in- 
law to tell him plainly whether there was any hope in 
his case. Peucer signified that there was none ; and he 
expressed his entire acquiescence in the will of God. 
Soon afterwards, he desired to see a paper containing his 
last testament, in which he had written, many years 
before, a confession of his faith, as the bequest which, 
above all others, he desired to leave behind. The paper, 
however, could not be found. The defect of a written 
testament was partly supplied by some verbal instruc- 
tions to Peucer ; and then, sitting at his writing-table, he 
wrote, in a hand clear beyond all expectation, about three 
pages, beginning thus : — 

" In the year 1560, on the 18th day of April, I wrote 
this testament in my sickness, briefly, concerning those 
remnants of the property which God has given me. A 
confession of faith and thanksgiving to God and to our 
Lord Jesus Christ, I had written twice before ; but the 
papers are intercepted. Therefore I wish my confessions 
to be the answers to the Bavarian Articles against 
Papists, Anabaptists, Flacians, and such like.'' — Allusion 
has already been made to this document, which forms 
part of his works, and must be taken as the declaration 
of his latest and maturest thoughts; a circumstance 
which ought carefully to be borne in mind by those who 
study the theology of Lutheranism, especially in relation 
to the eucharist. 
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At some time during this sickness, Melanctlion had 
applied himself to an estimation of the reasons " why he 
should not shrink from death." This momentous 
inquiry must have heen conducted in private. He must 
have sat at the writing-table just mentioned, and consi- 
dered, from the witness within himself^ and from the 
teaching of the word of God, what he might venture to 
expect, and on what grounds he could reconcile himself 
to the great change that awaited him. Best able to 
think with pen in hand, as old writers generally are, he 
took a sheet of paper, and wrote thus, on the left side 
and on the right, the advantage and the gam of such a 
change. The paper was found some time afterwards, 
written upon thus : — 

Thou shalt depart from sins. Thou shalt come to the Light. 

Thou shalt be delivered firom Thou shalt see God. 
sorrows, and from the fury of Thou shalt behold the Son of 
divines. God. 

Thou shalt learn those won- 
drous secrets which in this life 
thou couldst not fathom. 
Why we arc thus framed. 
What is the union of the tm> 
natures ia Christ. 

That he would escape from controversy required no 
Divine assurance; but the confidence that he should 
escape from sorrow, enter into light, see God and His 
Son, fathom all secrets, and understand the profoundest 
mysteries, implies the possession of a religion such as we 
have not found in the subjects of our preceding studies, 
and could not expect to find among the most famous 
personages of the middle ages. Now, for the first time, 
the terrors of purgatory cease to haunt the dying ; and 
the comfortless dogma, marked with special reprobation 
by Melancthon, that no man can be sure of the Divine 
favour, passes away before the joyful revelation of holy 
Scripture. — But we have yet to attend this great theolo- 
gian through the valley of the shadow of death, and hear 
in what language he pours out his heart before God. I 
translate three chastely-simple prayers, addressed by him 
to the three Persons of the Holy Trinity ou the last day 
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of his life on earth. They were his daily form, and he 
was heard to repeat them in Latin, with a low voice, 
devoutly. 

" Almighty, eternal, living, and true God, Creator of 
heaven and earth and men, together with Thy co-etemal 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, crucitied for us, and risen 
again ; and with Thy Holy, living, pure, and true Spirit : 
Thou who art wise, good, true, merciful, just, giver of life 
and law ; most free, imspotted Saviour : Thou who sayest, 
' I do not will the death of a sinner, but rather that he 
be converted, and live,' and, * Call upon Me in the day of 
trouble, and I will deliver thee : ' I confess to Thee that 
I am a most miserable sinner ; my sins are many ; I have 
committed manifold offences against Thee ; with all my 
heart I grieve that I have offended Thee, and pray Thee, 
for the sake of Thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, crucified 
for us, and risen again, to have mercy upon me, pardon 
all my sins, and justify me by and through Jesus Christ 
Thy Son, (\6yov kol €lK6va aov dtSiov,) eternal Word and 
Image of Thyself, whom Thou willedst to be Victim, 
(*cai fico'iTrfv Koi iKfTrjVt) and Mediator, and Intercessor for 
us, by Thy wondrous and ineffable counsel, and boundless 
wisdom and goodness. Sanctify me by Thy Holy Spirit, 
living, pure, and true, that I may truly acknowledge Thee, 
almighty and true God, Creator of heaven and earth and 
men, eternal Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and Jesus 
Christ Thy Son, and Thy eternal Word and Image, and 
Thy Holy Spirit, the Comforter, holy, living, pure, and 
true, may firmly beheve in Thee, truly obey Thee, give 
thanks to Thee, truly fear Thee, rightly worship and serve 
Thee, and behold Thee gracious through all eternity. In 
Thee, O Lord, I hope : let me never be confounded. In 
Thy righteousness deliver me. Convert me, O Lord, to 
righteousness and life eternal. God of truth. Thou hast 
redeemed me. Keep and govern our churches and our 
states, and this school, and give them salutary peace and 
sound government. Govern and protect our Princes. 
Nourish Thy church; gather and keep Thy church in 
these parts, and hallow and unite her with Thy Holy 
Spirit, that she may be one in Thee in the true know- 
ledge and worship of Thy Son Jesus Christ, through and 
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for the sake of this Thy eternal Son our Lord Jesus 
Christ, crucified for us, and risen again. Amen. 

" Almighty, eternal Son of God, O Lord Jesus Christ, 
who art the eternal Word and Image of the eternal 
Father, and our Mediator and Intercessor, crucified for 
us, and risen again ; I thank Thee with all my heart, that 
Thou didst take our human nature, and become my 
Redeemer, and, having suffered and risen again in the 
flesh, dost intercede for me. I pray Thee look upon me 
and pity me; for I am helpless and poor. Increase in 
me, by Thy Holy Spirit, the light of faith, and uphold, 
govern, protect, and save me, who am weak. In Thee, O 
Lord, do I hope : let me never be confounded. 

" Almighty, Holy Spirit, Comforter, pure, living, true ; 
enlighten, govern, sanctify me. Confirm in my mind 
and heart faith and true consolation. Preserve and 
govern me, that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all 
the days of my life, and see the pleasure of the Lord ; 
that I may ever be and continue a temple of God 
through all eternity, and, always rejoicing in God, give 
thanks and praise Him with all the church of heaven. 
Amen." 

Calmly but rapidly sinking into death, he spoke little 
more. Now sliunbering, and again imperfectly conscious, he 
could hold little converse. The chamber then became the 
scene of an impressive solemnity, and one of historic interest 
beside ; for the description of that solemnity shows what 
kind of change had come over the religious life of Germany, 
when even the cautious Reformation that Melancthon 
advocated so far purified the ceremonial.^ 

There lies the revered master of the Saxon Churches, 
passive in the power of the grave. The Pastor of his 
church and two Deacons are at the bed-side, watching 
the symptoms of dissolution in the simken cheek, the 
half-closed eye, the emaciated and scarcely-breathing 
frame. Now and again the Pastor bends over him with 
some affectionate inquiry, meant to ascertain whether life 
enough remains for him to derive comfort from any 
spiritual ministration. There are some feeble signs of 
life. The Pastor and his Deacons find some well- 
known favourite passages which their old instnicter used 
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to expoTind with peculiar delight ; and, without tapers, or 
host, or creed, or ceremonious confession, or chrism, or 
prayer for the commendation of a soul, they read in turn 
out of that small German folio that Melaricthon helped 
to produce when in the flower of his days, and that 
issued under his own eye from the press in Wittenberg. 
From the Psalms, the Prophets, the Gospels, the Epis- 
tles,* they read clearly and reverently, while all present 
sit in silence. 

The readers close their Bibles, and Melancthon, still 
wakeful to God's lively word, surprises the company by 
speaking aloud a longer sentence than will be heard from 
him again : — " I have always borne in mind and kept 
before me what John says of the Son of God : * The world 
received Him not; but as many as received Him, to 
them gave He power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on His name.' " His lips then moved 
for a long time in private prayer. 

That day there were no lectures. The Professors 
could not leave the room. The students were in their 
chambers, many of them no doubt ftdfilling a request 
that they would pray God to pity His church, and not at 
that time punish them for their ingratitude by removing 
the faithful director of their studies. 

Here the narrative of his sickness almost ceases to 
afford any farther information. The attentions of his 
friends, tender as they were, were almost oppressive ; and 
when Dr. Peucer asked him if he wanted anything, he 
roused himself just enough to say, "Nothing but heaven! 
Let me alone." Again the Ministers recited some 
shorter sentences from holy Scripture. Proschel, one of 
the Deacons, with profound emotion, pronounced over 
him the ancient benediction, " The Lord bless thee, and 
keep thee. The Lord make His face shine upon thee, 
and be gracious unto thee. The Lord lift up His 
countenance upon thee, and give thee peace." The 
Greek Professor recited a sentence of the Psalmist, " Into 
Thine hand I commit my spirit : Thou hast redeemed 
me, O Lord God of truth." And when he asked, " Do 

* Psalm xxiv., xxv., xxvL ; Isaiah liii. ; John xvii. ; Rom. v. ; and 
leveral shorter passages. 
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you understand ? " Melancthon faintlj answered, " Yes." 
This was his last word. 

In the evening of April 19th, 1560, this great and 
good man expired. They saw his lips move, as in prayer, 
after which he heaved the last hreath, and was at rest. 
No contortion, they say, ever disturhed his features ; no 
convulsion agitated his frame. No incoherent word 
broke the serene solemnilnr of his last sickness. 

Intelligence of his death was despatched to the 
Elector, preparations were made for a public Amend at 
the expense of the University, and the body was laid in 
state for the satisfaction of the inhabitant of Witt-en- 
berg, few of whom did not hasten to gaze on the remains 
of one whose person was scarcely less familiar to them 
than if he had been their father, and they wept over his 
remains with a sorrow like that which attends a family 
bereavement. His funeral was witnessed by almost as 
great a multitude as that of Martin Luther. Paul Eber, 
the Pastor of Wittenberg, who had waited on him in 
his last hours, delivered a sermon in the city-church, 
whence the funeral-procession proceeded to the castle- 
church ; and, the coffin being Md on the spot where he 
had been wont to kneel when taking part in the ordina- 
tion of Ministers, during the forty-two years of his 
residence in the University, Dr. Winshemius, the Greek 
Professor, pronounced a singularly impressive oration. 
After the usual ceremonies, the coffin was laid in 
Luther's tomb, and the crowd dispersed, admonished of 
their need of more than human succour, now that God's 
two choicest instruments for the emancipation of Chris- 
tendom were taken away ; and the Professors and Theolo- 
fians, among whom their labours were said to be distri- 
uted, acknowledged that successors comparable with 
them were scarcely to be expected in that generation. 

Surely the zealot Flacius could^ never occupy the place 
of Luther. And even if a second Melancthon were to 
be found, with energies unimpaired by age> he would 
scarcely have been able to exert an influence equally 
effective, since the distraction of contending against heresy 
within the Lutheran Church, weakened the power of that 
Church to bear witness for the truth. 
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" Yet," said the Vice-Eector, in a written address to 
the University, " we ought not to douht that God will do 
His own work, even hy means of weaker men, and men 
less adorned than they, if we are mindful of our duty. 
Let us earnestly ask the heavenly gifts we need from the 
Son of God our King, who maintains the ministry of the 
Gospel by His own power." 

OHAEACTEEISTICS. 

We have the following description of Melancthon's 
person : — Kather below the middle height, but not dimi- 
nutive, and of an elegant figure. Every limb well set and 
firm. A high, broad forehead ; hair, thin and firee. The 
neck long, giving an air of dignity, notwithstanding the 
humbler stature. Keen, bright eyes, with a rapid and 
searching glance. Broad chest, and the whole frsxae 
compact, without the slightest tendency to corpulence, or 
the least superfluity of flesh. Capable of sustaining long- 
protracted labour without weariness. Every sense con- 
tinued perfect to the last. Yet he was careless of 
personal appearance, even to slovenliness ; and if the 
grandeur of his intellect had not invested his outward 
firame with an ideal dignity, observers would probably 
have thought little more of it than Luther did when 
the young academic made his fiiTst appearance in the 
University of Wittenberg. 

At one time of his fife an excessive nervous activity 
often drove away sleep, so that watching, night after 
night, with the usual flood of restless thoughts which 
rushes in upon a sleepless brain, began to prey upon 
his health. By a careful attention to diet, with mode- 
rate use of wine at an early supper, and going to 
bed immediately after, he overcame this nervous wake- 
ftilness. It then became his custom to rise soon after 
midnight, and his most important writings were com- 
posed in the long mornings, before the noise of day 
began. As, without the refreshment of a quiet, early night, 
it was impossible to study with effect, he guarded against 
everything likely to provoke restlessness: therefore, if 
letters came towards evening, especially if they were 
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from Princes or cities, or might be supposed to relate to 
matters requiring special attention, they were put aside 
until the morning, and then opened, read, and answered. 
About noon a short nap, such as very early risers need, 
restored his energies for the remainder of the day. 

The necessity of taking wine, and that of the best 
quality, becoming generally known, the German Princes 
kept him well supplied. The Elector Frederic, at the 
suggestion of Spalatin, began the custom ; and while 
Melancthon himself took little, a well-stored cellar was 
as open to his friends, and to the sick, as if it were their 
own. Medicine he abhorred ; and beyond a careful and 
exceedingly plain diet, with self-control in avoiding un- 
seasonable mental effort, he took little heed of bodily 
ailments, trusted much to the healing power of nature, 
and was seldom disappointed until, somewhat advanced 
in life, he suffered from a disease which often afflicts 
sedentary persons. 

Within this delicate frame there dwelt a spirit of 
immense activity — a temper somewhat hasty — a mind 
liable to be distressingly wrought upon by anxiety for 
friends and country. It is not easy to conceive of a more 
generous nature, ever liberal and kind, always ready to 
confer a favour, even* to surpass the request it satisfied, 
and sometimes concealing its own work that another 
might enjoy the credit. He was never known to address 
anyone, deliberately or publicly, in opprobrious language ; 
nor indirectly to injure the reputation of any man by invi- 
dious observations, or by angry wit. Never did he quarrel 
with an antagonist. Malevolence, suspicion, envy, never 
lurked within his bosom. With him there was nothing sly, 
dissembled, covert ; but manifest sincerity, simplicity, and 
truth. He took no pains to conceal his own errors, nor 
even to keep his own secrets, but spoke out with an ex- 
cessive plainness before persons whom he must ofben have 
known to be ready to repeat every syllable that might be 
turned against himself. 'No friendly caution could guard 
him against this imprudence and its consequences. With 
like incaution he allowed his papers and correspondence, 
with persons of every variety of rank and party, to lie 
open to any curious eye ; and while he continually en- 
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joined circumspection on his pupils, his ovvn lack of it was 
as continually an occasion of discomfort to himself and 
mortification to his friends. Yet in giving counsels to 
the church his prudence and caution were proverbial. 

None could be more innocent of self-indulgence, and, 
at the same time, so ready to yield to the requests, and 
overlook the faults, of others, even while declaiming on 
the evils of license and impunity. No feature in his corre- 
spondence is more conspicuous than sympathy with 
studious youth, and a tender consideration for children, 
widows, and all whom he imagined to be necessitous or 
helpless. Although cheerful, and even facetious, he 
guarded with the utmost watchfulness against vulgarity 
of language ; and it is said that his classic and vivacious 
wit was always managed with such delicacy as not to 
inflict a sting on any one by its allusions. In conversa- 
tion with young persons and children, he condescended 
to entertain them playfully with riddles, or to amuse 
them with historical anecdotes ; but, in either case, main- 
taining a style of classical elegance and richness that 
gave a charm to the most familiar table-talk. Sometimes, 
it must be acknowledged, his placid spirit was disturbed ; 
but after a brief excitement, the gust would pass away, 
and in a few moments he has been known to laugh at his 
own impetuosity, or seriously acknowledge the transient 
foUy, and strive to repair the mischief of a hasty word. 

It was his custom to break off occasionally in the 
middle of his lectures, and question the auditory on 
points which required closer explanation ; and this he did 
60 judiciously, and with such ease, as brought into view 
stores of profound learning and an exhaustless memory. 
Not only in lectures, but in familiar conversation, he 
discountenanced all ambiguous and obscure expression, 
insisting on a sacred regard to truthfulness, even on the 
most trifling occasions. " Taste this wine,*' said he, to a 
guest, " and tell me how you like it.'* " It is not bad," 
was the opinion. "Not bad!" exclaimed Melancthon : 
** Good wine deserves plain and unequivocal praise. Say 
that it is good." He could not bear a confused, vague, 
indefinite, uncertain way of speaking, as when persons 
wishing to fix a time would say, "in a few hours," — at 
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such a time, " or thereabouts." In giving orders to 
servants he was always careful to speak with the utmost 
plainness and precision, and not unfrequently preferred 
waiting on himself to trusting the execution of his wishes 
to the neghgent or tardy. 

His good nature, albeit, added no little to his labours 
in trifles, merely to please the idle. When the fashion 
began of asking eminent men to give their autographs 
on cards, or in books, " it is incredible," says Camerarius, 
" how much time he sacrificed in answering such demands, 
rather than deny the applicants." With the same facihty 
he wrote prefaces for books, and sometimes for books that 
were far from being worthy the honour of his name. Ora- 
tions to be pronounced by doctors not gifted with the need- 
ful eloquence, were not imfrequently the unacknowledged 
product of his pen. He gave letters of recommendation 
and certificates of character without end ; and when per- 
sons, whose character could not safely be certified, became 
insufferably troublesome, he has even given them money 
to get rid of their importunity. This, again, was an 
excess of good nature, which his friends lamented, and 
which he could not but regret, when persons the most 
unworthy took advantage of it. Calling nothing that 
he possessed his own, he seemed to divide his goods 
among them without the discrimination that is necessary 
to entitle charity to gratitude. He lived not for himself; 
but one great joy of his existence was to contribute to 
the happiness of all around. 

A hvely sense of responsibihty, and concern for the 
welfare of his country, and the advancement of true 
religion, caused him, at some periods of his life, intense 
anxiety, and almost became a burden too heavy to be 
borne. As he advanced in age, and rose to the attain- 
ment of a more exalted religious principle, although his 
bodily strength gave way, his moral courage became 
stronger and stronger, and he could look down with a more 
lively contempt on worldly vanities. "I remember," 
says his often-quoted friend, " how we were once together 
at a splendid dinner, when our host, as is the custom of 
these men, begged the company, and Phihp especially, 
to endeavour to put up with such food as he could 
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get, and make themselves as happy as possihle on 
humble fare ; he had done his best to make a good pro- 
vision for the party, but saw how poor it was afber all ; 
there was nothing on the table worth looking at ; and 
much more of the usual unmeant apologies. I well 
remember how Philip interrupted him with an air of 
indignation, pointed out the impropriety of such apolo- 
gies, and seriously admonished him not to speak thus ; 
but rather fear lest God should punish him for ingrati- 
tude, since it is our duty to return thanks for blessings 
that are given in so great abundance, and not only given 
to those who use them well, but also to those who abuse 
them.'* 

The domestic habits of so great a man must not be 
overlooked. 

Every thought and care was directed to the advance- 
ment of religion and the welfare of his country, and the 
interior of his dwelling bore marks of self-abandonment. 
It cannot be said that Catherine Melancthon was a frugal 
housewife ; but, being very benevolent, she freely seconded 
the Christian liberality of her husband. Their income 
flowed in with a double current, partly consisting of the 
stipend due for the Professorship at Wittenberg, and 
partly of compensations for extraordinary services under- 
taken imder public authority, and the spontaneous bene- 
factions of the Electors of Saxony and other Princes, 
who justly regarded their most valued counsellor as 
worthy of every expression of personal esteem that it 
might be in their power to bestow. But as fast as money, 
or presents of any kind, can^e to hand, so fast was it all 
dealt out again. Any poor man had only to ask and 
have. Money, food, and clothing were given to the 
stranger and the indigent. 

Melancthon's door stood open to all comers. Men, 
women, and children, rich and poor together, passed in 
and out from morning until night ; and not every day, 
but every hour, and even offcener than that, the poor 
carried away his charities in all directions. The rule of 
that house was that none were to be sent away empty. 
The great poured gifts upon him ; these gifts he received 
as from Heaven ; and then, offering himself as the 
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almoner of Providence, scattered them abroad again upon 
the earth. So promiscuous a charity, as I have already 
observed, was frequently abused : beggars, naturally 
voracious, clamoured for supplies, and consumed what 
ought to have been reserved for the just claims of his 
children. Others, whom it would have angered to call 
them beggars, equalled the worst of beggars in impudence, 
and excited, even in himself, with all his liberality, sensa- 
tions of disgust. Of this there are amusing instances. 

Some learned friends had given him a valuable collec- 
tion of ancient coins, gold and silver. Attracted by these 
coins, visiters came into his library, and one of them 
actually pilfered a great part of the collection. To pre- 
vent the remainder from being carried off in like manner, 
he begged Camerarius to take it, observing that if he did 
not others would. — Another time, having collected a con- 
siderable variety of modem coinage, showing the pieces 
to a foreigner, as the man expressed great admiration, he 
requested him to select a few and put them in his pocket. 
" I should like them all,'* was the barbarous reply. 
" Then take them," said he, very coolly. The stranger 
took them, and Melancthon, amazed and disgusted as 
he was, said nothing, but comforted himself with the 
reflection that if cupidity was ever satisfied, it must 
have been that day. 

He never paraded his charities, although he often 
emptied his purse, and very often had to carry articles of 
plate, or other valuables, to some neighbouring merchant, 
and sell them for just as much money as might be put 
into his hand, without staging to consider whether the 
amount was a fair price or not. 

Yet his charity or profusion towards others did not 
indicate indifference towards his own family, although his 
improvidence was inexcusable. No man could be a more 
affectionate husband, or a more tender father. All be- 
neath his roof were as happy as he could make them. 
One servant, whom a friend transferred to him when he 
first came to Wittenberg, remained in his service thirty- 
five years, and by good sense, as well as honesty, must 
often have saved the family from ruin. This good man — 
not the mistress of the house — bought and laid in stores, 
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took as much care of them as he could, regulated the 
daily consumption as far as- his master's hospitality would 
suffer ; and not only averted the worst consequences of 
his master's weakness, hut managed to purchase hack 
much of the plate that had been sold in moments of 
necessity, and store it up for the family. This noble 
servant died seven years before the good man whom he 
served, and who never spoke of him except in terms of 
warm affection and well-merited respect. If we cannot 
deny that this benevolence degenerated into a weakness, 
we must acknowledge that weakness of such a kind 
would not have overtaken a designing, ambitious leader 
of popular agitation. Men of that cast care for them- 
selves first of all. Heedless of self, Melancthon lived for 
the good of others. 

It is not necessary to repeat what has been said in 
preceding pages of the scholarship of Melancthon ; nor 
to remind the reader of his close application to theo- 
logical studies, and of his laborious and successful efforts 
to master the Hebrew language, in order to assist in 
translating the Bible into German. We must, however, 
pause to admire the talent and perseverance of the man 
who could at once renovate Greek literature in Germany, 
pour discredit on scholastic triviaHties and the long- 
established abuse of the Aristotelian philosophy, re-con- 
struct the Academy of Wittenberg, found and organize 
other Colleges, and, besides all this, embody, in documents 
of imperishable value, the doctrine of the Reformation ; 
reduce an extensive knowledge of Scripture, of the Fathers, 
and of ecclesiastical history, to practical application in 
the constitution of the Lutheran Church ; prepare manuals 
for the examination of candidates for the sacred ministry ; 
commentaries for more fully instructing the clergy, and 
plainer books for the laity ; be the confidential adviser of 
Luther himself ; the counsellor of Princes and States ; 
the correspondent of foreign Sovereigns ; the leader of 
controversies ; the soul of conferences ; the daily teacher of 
youth, and patron of the stranger and the destitute. That 
one man could effectually discharge those various functions, 
fulfil seemingly incompatible duties, academic and public, 
without negligence or failure, demands our highest admira- 
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tion. But that the same man should advance in self-know- 
ledge, that his path, like the shining light, should hecome 
hrighter and hrighter to the perfect day, with clearer 
perception of doctrinal and experimental religion, and 
with increasing fervour in prayer, even to his latest 
hour, calls for gratitude to God in all the churches of 
the Reformation. Achievements of such variety and 
magnitude by one man of tender spirit and of bodily 
constitution far from robust, could only have been wrought 
by Divine assistance. And to do all this amidst the dis- 
traction of controversy, the terrors of war, the threats 
of tyrants, and the scourgings of relentless calumny, 
proves the power of Divine grace. And, although 
I have not been slow to note the infirmities, and to con- 
demn the errors and mistakes, of this extraordinary man, 
I could not hold myself guiltless if I were to dismiss the 
study of his life with a heartless and unfeeUng criticism. 
Having excelled in so much that was great, posterity 
cannot but wonder that he failed so little in what was 
least. 

SrPERSTITIOir. 

Some readers may expect a word concerning the super- 
stition of Melancthon. 

The superstition of Melancthon is not a mere personal 
and isolated fact ; and if he was more superstitious than 
some few of his contemporaries, it may have been because 
he was more learned than most of them. The revival of 
Greek and Roman literature tended Httle or nothing to 
the immediate removal of superstition, but rather to the 
substitution of a revived classic Paganism for the legends 
of the coarser Paganism of the middle ages. Our Pro- 
fessor was an enthusiastic astrologer, as we have seen, 
and the influence of this absurd superstition was never 
more apparent than in the last year of his life, at the 
. very time when his attainments as a Christian were the 
highest. But, besides calling to mind the general preva- 
lence of astrology as a science in the most educated 
circles of European society, when Kings, Generals, Senates, 
and Priests, despite the prohibitions of the Church, per- 
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sisted in consulting the stars, especially on every occasion 
of public interest, we must observe that the most revered 
intellectual authorities would lend it the charm of their 
sanction. Melancthon, we find, lectured at Wittenberg 
on the Second Book of Pliny's Natural History, which 
is nothing more nor less than an astrological treatise ; 
and, although he would certainly endeavour to harmonize 
it with Chnstianity, and improve on it in the faint light 
of the astronomical speculations of the sixteenth century, 
let us consider that a man who died more than fifby years 
before the discovery of the telescope could not be 
expected to improve much upon the text of the illustrious 
empiric — for in science he could be nothing more — who 
perished in the ashes of Vesuvius in the Augustan age. 

Nor is this all that should be said in defence of our 
German. The Church in which he was born did not 
forbid astrology because it was an error of ignorance 
merely, but because she more than half beheved in the 
influence of the stars on life, health, fortune, and the fates 
of nations. An erroneous notion of astrology was general, 
perhaps universal, except with infidels, who believed 
nothing, just as erroneous notions of witchcraft are at 
this day prevalent among the uneducated inhabitants of 
some EngHsh coimties. 

Nay, not only simple rustics, but the Canon Law 
of the Church of Rome treats of astrology as if its 
dreams were substantial verities. Some of my readers 
may be incredulous; but I reconmiend them to open 
the " Body of Canon Law " now in daily use, and they 
will find that it is so. In this voluminous compendium * 
all the branches of the occult art are enumerated. Sorti- 
lege, magic, mathematics and astrology, augury, divina- 
tion, and whatever else is mentioned as a Heathen practice 
in holy Scriptmre or in ancient classics, are treated with a 
minute seriousness, which completely nullifies the force 
of an occasional caution that one or another branch of 
Heathenism is obsolete. And books that were printed 
\mder the highest ecclesiastical authority in the lifetime 
of Melancthon remain to show us that the vain terrors 

* Coip. Juris Canonid. Decreti Seomda Pan. Causa zxvi. Qusst. 
2,et6. 
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of bKght and enrse from the starry heavens, from familiar 
spirits, from hags and wizards, from phylacteries and 
amulets, were to be opposed, not bj the force of better 
teaching, not by knowledge of Scripture, and by that 
faith in God which renders superstitious dread impossible, 
but by the counter-charms of relics, the sign of the Cross, 
the name of Jesus, holy water, and formal exorcism, 
which is no other than canonical sorcery. * 

In the age of the Keformation superstition passed for 
science ; and that which now appears only as an intel- 
lectual infirmity in Melancthon, was then regarded as an 
accomplishment. It is curious to observe how his bio- 
grapher speaks of his faculty of divination, especially 
when we remember that Camerarius was familiar with 
the entire circle of scholars who gathered round the great 
theologian whose life he records, and therefore knew the 
standard of opinion in the most enlightened circles of 
Germany. For perusal in those circles, and throughout 
the learned world, he did not think it necessary to add a 
single sentence by way of apology or explanation. 

" As Philip Melancthon was a man not easily to be 
deceived in investigating and searching out a thing, so 
we know that he presaged many events which afterwards 
came to pass ; and that having witnessed the confirmation 
of his dreams, and the certainty of what often appeared 
to him in sleep, — which kind of men Aristotle calls 
ivdvopeipovs, correct dreamers, — we know that he scarcely 
ever was deceived while thus divining. Others, also, 
attempted the same, by way of imitation ; and you might 
hear many, on all sides, asking the meaning of dreams, 
telHng their own dreams, guessing and dreaming again, 
they and their affairs being as unlike him as possible. 
But all this was no more than a preposterous imitation ; 
while it is certain that many followed his example with 
both applause and profit. And as he knew that it is of 
the utmost advantage to youth to direct their studies 
with consideration of the universkl nature of things, and 

* See the treatise De Strigimaganim Psamonumque Mirandis, by 
the famous Silvestro Prierio. Romae, 15^^. — My copy of a later 
edition, of 1575, once enriched the Seminario Romano of the Jesuits, 
in the Eternal City. • 
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with research into the causes in which things originate, 
in order to the exercise of piety, and the right perform- 
ance of every duty, he first awakened the inclination, and 
excited the curiosity, of his disciples, by treating learnedly 
on subjects of natural science, and then proceeded, by 
many methods, to render the pursuit agreeable. This he 
did by drawing attention to that part of the art of 
medicine which treats of roots and other such things, the 
knowledge of which, being practically tested, is not only 
agreeable, but extremely useftd, and even necessary, in 
order to any hope of success in the art of healing. Pass- 
ing thence to that which Ptolemy regards as part, of 
astronomy, foreseeing things future, and unfolding 
things occult, by inspecting the aspect of the sky, and 
making observations on its state. (Many persons 
now call this astrology.) To this mode of reasoning, 
therefore, he conducted many, either by the recommenda- 
tion of his own experience, or by commending the art. 
For he was not ignorant that the minds of youth may 
be easily captivated by a certain hberal curiosity, and, 
being thus withdrawn from other occupations, may be 
retained within the circle of good and useful studies." 

Chiromancy, however, he did not consider very worthy 
of serious attention, but classed it with follies and 
vanities of men. Charms and superstitious fortune- 
tellings he utterly rejected, and failed not to mark them 
with the strongest detestation. The extravagancies of 
some astrologers he also reprobated, as calculated to 
bring their " mathematics " into disrepute.* In short, 
he began, but only began, to rise above the superstition 
which had hindered the birth of science, no less than it 
had obscured the glories of rehgion. 

More than the duration of a life was needed for the 
full emancipation even of the most powerful and candid 
of minds from the thraldom that swayed its power 
through so many centuries, where new light, such light 
as had not yet dawned upon the world, was needed for 
dispelling superstition, without, at the same time, destroy- 
ing the simplicity of faith. Some minds, indeed, carried 
away by the violent reaction inseparable from such moral 
* Camerarius, xvii.- 
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revolutions as that of the sixteenth century, might east 
off all trust in astrology and every branch of mediaeval 
mathematics and physics ; but they were ill qualified to 
resist the scepticism that always usurps the seat of a 
discarded superstition ; and the same cautious tempera- 
ment which made it more easy for Melancthon to discri- 
minate between what was to be rejected and what was to 
be retained in rehgion, naturally indisposed him to spend 
much effort in disentangling himself from errors which 
did not yet appear to be so directly opposed to revealed 
truth as in reaJity they are. Much of them he allowed 
to pass as things indifferent. 

Like Lazarus reviving within the sepulchre, but bound 
hand and foot with grave-clothes, even while the voice of 
the Prince of Life bade him come forth, so Melancthon, 
not having yet emerged from the depth of mediaeval 
darkness, and scarcely possessed of the new faculties of 
that resurrection-life, needed friendly hands to set him 
free from those entanglements, and enable him to move 
at hberty. But no hand was, as yet, practised in the 
service, which needed extreme tenderness, nor were the 
bystanders of those who are sufficiently enlightened to 
perceive the need of it. These were too busy in con- 
tending for essential truths against fundamental errors 
to attack inferior enemies ; and, on reviewing the history 
of the Eeformation, we may be well content that the 
exuvi(S were allowed to drop off gradually, so long as the 
persons whom they disfigured were in truth raised up 
from death to life. 

STATE OF ETJBOPE IN 1560. 

We have seen how Melancthon found the world in 
1497 ; let us now see how he left it in 1560. After 
leaving his body deposited in the grave at Wittenberg, a 
surviver might have described the state of Europe at 
that day in such terms as these : — 

In Germany, notwithstanding the recent controversies 

on points of doctrine, which have divided the Protestants, 

and both discredited and weakened the cause of the 

Eeformation, the Princes and States of the Augsburg 
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Confession are all agreed in resisting the Pope and Court 
of Rome, and refusing to take part in any Council where 
the Pope presides, where the word of God is not acknow- 
ledged as the rule of faith, and where all present may not 
speak and vote with entire freedom. They spurn with 
common indignation the proposal of holding a Council, 
not summoned for the revision of doctrine and reforma- 
tion of the Church, but for the extirpation of reputed 
heresy and the extinction of their cause, which is branded 
with the reproach of schism. Whatever advantage the 
Lutherans may have lost through disunion, in respect of 
doctrine or discipline, their best men may rejoice that 
all the labours of the last forty-three years have not 
been spent in vain, but are now rewarded by the establish- 
ment of Protestant principles, and the utter exclusion of 
Papal jurisdiction from every state where those principles 
are dominant. And the Court of Rome must confess 
with sorrow that when Pope Pius IV. ascended the 
throne of his predecessors, last Christmas, he foimd it 
without support from Germany ; and that, although he 
has made friends with the Emperor, if his messengers 
were now to present themselves before any assemblage of 
Lutheran Princes, those Princes would not deign so much 
as to look into the letters apostolic* 

In Scotland the Reformation is established. John Knox 
is in the height of power ; and, after all the atrocities 
committed by Beaton and the Priests, the Protestants are 
enjoying liberty to worship God according to their con- 
science. The Reformed worship is ordained by public 
proclamation. 

From the Netherlands the King of Spain is compelled 
to withdraw his troops. The royal garrisons are empty. 
The furies of Alva have raged in vain ; and the blood of 
myriads of confessors has purchased that liberty which now 
makes the Low Countries the asylum of the persecuted, 
and the chief seat of civil and religious liberty in Europe. 

Even in Spain the Gospel finds entrance. Truly, the 
civilized world hears with horror of the autos de fe^ 

♦ As is proved by what took place a few months later in the Assem- 
bly of Princes at Naumburg. F. Paolo, Hist del Concilio di Trento,, 
lib. v., an. 1561. 
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which are perpetrated in the chief cities of the Peninsula 
with greater frequency, more savage ostentation, and 
larger numbers of human victims, than in any preceding 
period of Spanish history ; but a writer three centuries 
later may add, that the Inquisition has never since those 
days been able to indulge itself in equal slaughter. 
Even while the martyr-fires are blazing, and in spite of 
the strenuous and sanguinary vigilance of E^ng Philip II. 
and the Inquisitor-General Don Fernando Valdes, daring 
carriers are crossing the Pyrenees, laden with copies 
of the New Testament, translated by Encinas. This 
Don Francisco de Encinas, once a student in the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, was also a pupil and friend of Melanc- 
thon, whose noble spirit he imbibed ; and, when in a land 
of liberty, had used that liberty in translating the word 
of God for his countrymen, and in writing books illus- 
trative of the best of all books. Eecommended by 
Melancthon, he visited England, enjoyed the hospitalities 
of Archbishop Cranmer, — ?he same Prelate whom they 
burnt alive at Oxford four years before the death of his 
illustrious friend. Don Frsmcisco is deceased; his bro- 
ther, too, was burnt alive in Kome many years ago : but 
the work in which they both laboured spreads in Spain. 
Evangelists are preaching in good Castilian from house 
to house. The doctrine of Luther and Melancthon is 
taught from their books in the secrecy of monasteries ; 
and Christians, although disguised under the gown and 
the cowl, are propagating the Gospel with an ardour 
that, if it does not conquer the force of persecution, is 
likely to defy its terrors for some years to come. Already 
evangelical Spain has its catalogue of martyrs. 

Italy ia not unmoved. In spite of that cold-blooded, 
lynx'like, supreme Inquisitor, the Cardinal Ghislieri, the 
tidings of truth are disused, from the Alps to Spartivento, 
by messengers, whose gentle but swifb footfall cannot be 
heard, nor their persons distinguished by his most diligent 
familiars. Truth is felt everywhere. So great is the terror 
of its evidence and power in Home, that the first members 
of the court struggle with it in their own bosoms, and 
all who venture to speak or act with freedom are suspected 
of having caught the contagion. 
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Even the famous Cardinal Giovanni Morone, who has 
abeady figured conspicuously as a champion of the Eoman 
See, is just made prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo, 
charged with teaching and propagating the errors of the 
Protestants ; hut the charge is false, and he ventures to 
demand a formal inquisition, under which he hopes to prove 
himself clear of the taint of this new doctrine. Another 
Cardinal, Egidio Foscarari, awaits purgation from the same 
suspicion, also suffering imprisonment as a favourer of 
these trouhlers of the Church. Diocese after diocese is 
reported to be overrun with heretics, and neither layman 
nor ecclesiastic presumes to count himself sure of liberty, 
or even life, for a day, since the charm and prevalence of 
this new doctrine give probability to any such accusation, 
against whomsoever it may be levelled. Since Ochino 
fled, even better principles than those he taught have been 
propagated with amazing rapidilgr and acceptance. 

No less a personage than Kenee, daughter of a King of 
France, and mother of the Duke of Ferrara, is now at the 
court of her son, where she makes no secret of her 
attachment to Cdvin and his doctrine, and is beset by 
Priests, who propose to her the alternative of a return to 
the bosom of the Eoman Church, or a compulsory retreat 
from Italy. She cannot renounce her faith, therefore 
she must depart. But it is not so easy to purge 
away the conviction of Gospel truth that has grained 
possession of all classes of people — the Prelate and the 
barbe, the royal Duchess and the poor Calabrian peasant. 

Among the subjects of the Duke of Savoy, in Pied* 
mont, and in the Alps, through the valleys of Montcenis, 
Lucerne, Angrogne, Perouse, and St. Martin, the flame of 
ancient piety has rekindled. They are at this day repeat- 
ing the household devotions of the Vaudois. Traditions 
of an apostolic faith revive gloriously again around those 
hearths where the martyrs of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries prepared themselves to suffer death from the 
Inquisition of Toulouse. 

The mantles of those holy men are fallen on their children. 

People say that they are Zuinglians ; but that is utterly a 

mistake. They were the reputed followers of Waldo before 

Zuingle was ; and ages before the time of Waldo they 
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owned Apostles as their teachers. Now, the spirit of 
revival that has wakened up the world hums anew in 
them, and they display such a holdness of resistance when 
the Duke of Savoy tlureatens once more to let loose fire 
and sword upon them, that he is overawed, half reveres 
the suhlime faith that his threatenings cannot shake, and 
is actually sending a request to Eome to he permitted to 
send Missioners into the valleys instead of soldiers, who 
shall ply them with arguments, in hope that he may he 
saved from shedding their hlood, and hearing their souls 
at the last day call out for vengeance on him. But the 
Pope, having no dread of hlood-guiltiness, repHes that the 
Duke must do his duty, extirpate the heretics, and, what- 
ever God may judge, be content with the apostolic bene- 
diction of Pius IV. 

Between the peasant-war, in the early years of Melanc- 
thon, however justifiable, and this conflict, — ^between the 
armed fanatics of Germany under Munzer, and these 
imarmed mountaineers, with decrepit grandsires, helpless 
mothers, and innocent babes, all marked for slaughter, — 
there cannot be the most remote comparison. It is the 
Lord's battle that has now begun ; and if the threatenings 
of armed bigots move terror, the sublime, heaven-breathed 
courage of the Lord's hosts, not armed with material 
weapons, but invincible in the panoply of heaven, com- 
mands reverence. Another war is waged. Such a war is 
waged as the deceased Reformers never saw ; but it brings 
hopes of a victory more spiritual, and of a conquest more 
enduring, than any which even they have won. 

Are the men of Wittenberg watclung the events around ? 
For a few weeks they have been unable to think of much 
more than their own afiairs. Preachers and Professors 
have been trying their utmost powers of eloquence to do 
honour to the memory of Melancthon. Academic orations 
have served to retrace his personal history and the history 
of his times. A profusion of elegies in Latin, Greek, and 
German, have been flimg upon his tomb. But the 
effusions of poetry, and the pathos of personal affection, are 
exhausted, and the successors of Melancthon must pause to 
survey the position of parties in the world around them, 
in order to ascertain more certainly their own vocation. 
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Nowhere is the battle-array so grand as in France. 
The court, the Parliaments, the army, and the people, arc 
divided between Eome and Calvin. On the one hand, 
there are new churches ; and on the other, imprisonments, 
tumults, and martyrdoms. In this very year, 1560, the 
standard of the Gospel is first planted in Montauban, still 
famous as the centre of French Protestantism ; and some 
of the churches that appear most conspicuously in the 
annals of reformed France are just now in the process of 
establishment. In fields, forests, market-places, the 
preachers declare the truth : after extemporaneous prayer, 
the psalms of David, versified by Marot, resound from 
lips that never sang before, while consciences that had 
slumbered from the cradle are awakened. Citizens of all 
classes are openly renouncing the semblance of a faith they 
never felt ; towns after towns are seceding from the old 
Church ; consistories hastily form themselves, and these 
consistories are appointing such persons as it pleases them 
for Ministers. But their haste must not be too severely 
criticized ; for this is not a time to linger. God is riding 
in this whirlwind, and His presence must be acknowledged, 
even though its influence be not understood by all the con- 
verts or proselytes who bow before it. There is a spirit of 
life abroad ; but there are also elements of confusion work- 
ing. Worst of all, politics already influence the calculations 
of the best men, and even the most devout are leaning on 
the arm of flesh. Cond6 and Guise are become party 
names. The oppression of the stronger party, with its 
craftiness, compels the weaker to resort to combination in 
self-defence. The necessity of their case requires it ; and, 
once combined, they cannot refrain from employing arts 
which carry onward combination so far that it becomes 
conspiracy. The beginning was justifiable, but every step 
following has not been guided by that wisdom which 
" cometh from above ; " and the massacre of Amboise, the 
tidings of which reached Melancthon on his death-bed, is 
mournfully felt to be a premonition of calamities that are 
sure to follow. The wisest men on both sides dread the 
consequences, and propose the assemblage of a National 
Council to settle the differences of religion in France, 
without recurring to any alien power for sanction or 
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assistance in tlie good work: but tlie Pope strongly 
disapproves of such a measure ; and, in order to prevent 
it, becomes urgent for what his predecessors had so long 
evaded, namely, a General Council. Meanwhile, reconcili- 
ation of the adverse parties is confessed to be impossible, 
and civil war is waged beyond a remedy. 

While the Lutheran churches were guided for many 
years by the united counsels of Luther and Melancthon, 
and then by the influence of Melancthon alone, until the 
rise of ultra-Lutheran controversy, the independent con- 
gregations of France enjoyed no such advantage. In the 
year 1559 a sense of weakness induced some of those 
congregations, or churches, to seek for unity ; and in a 
secret meeting in Paris, held under cover of the night, 
the Pastors of eleven of them formed themselves into a 
body, dignified with the title of "First National Synod," 
M. de Morell, the Parisian Pastor, presiding. The first 
canon of this little synod was a declaration of independ- 
ency, and, therefore, presents an ingredient of conftision 
which no contrivance could ever successfully neutralize.* 
The Articles have every appearance of being drawn up in 
great haste ; the single object of the meeting was 
evidently that of ecclesiastical construction ; and the 
reader is disappointed as he detects an obvious defect of 
those higher motives and affections which ought to have 
been dominant in the representatives, if such they were, of 
congregations of confessors, and should have prevailed over 
every lesser consideration among the brethren of martyrs. 

At the point of time we take for our survey, the second 
National Synod of the Eeformed Churches of France was 
called ; and, notwithstanding the smallness of their number, 
and the spirituality of their vocation, the members thought 

♦ No church, nor church officer, be he Minister, Elder, or Deacon, 

shall claim or exercise any jiirisdiction or authority over another. 

QuickCs Synodicon, vol i., p. 2. Certainly, no church or congrega- 
tion should exercise authority over another; but the aggregate of 
churches form one Church, represented in the Synod, and there the 
general Church exercises authority over each particular church. This 
was attempted in France ; but the jealousy of interference betrayed in 
this first canon is portentous. The Synods assembled at irreg<ilar 
intervals during just one century. The twenty-ninth and last met 
at Loudun, November 10th, 16«59. 
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themselves obliged to address a memorial to the States of 
France, laying down rules for the government of the new 
Sovereign and his councillors, and requiring one high officer 
of state to refrain from acting in that capacity, because of 
some defect in his appointment. This Synod of Poitiers 
added several articles to the first sketch of discipline, and 
amended others. Bating organic imperfections, the articles 
might generally pass as very good ; but there is the same 
want of evangelic earnestness, the same exuberance of 
ecclesiastical politics, the same secular spirit breathing in 
a new ecclesiastical dialect, which bodes ill for the peace 
and prosperity of " the Eeformed Churches in France " — 
the Reformed Church of France they would not say, 
because a collective designation would have been a mark 
of unity, such unity as they needed, but did not desire. 
The forms and policy of Swiss Cantons were adopted here, 
and the unspeakably important work of rearing a spiritual 
edifice in this great kingdom was conducted on the false 
plan of establishing a republican principle ; and, in the 
very constitution of the Synod, confounding the sacred 
and secular elements together. Worse than all, if possible, 
was their meddling with the administration of civil 
government. 

Thus the Protestantism of France became irrevocably 
a pohtical party : it is so in great part at the present day ; 
and the scourge of persecution lies on it heavily. Nothing 
short of a new spiritual revival, a reduction to the first 
rehgious principle which gave it birth, but was forgotten 
in its very infancy, can recover it from the inveterate 
deterioration. 

But to return. 

England, free from such confederations as that of 
the German States, as yet nearly untouched by the 
spirit of Swiss and Gallic ecclesiasticism, and happily 
released from French pohtical compHcations by the loss 
of Calais, has been advancing in an entirely different 
course. There was frequent correspondence between the 
wisest and best men of the two countries, and the com- 
mimications of Melancthon and Cranmer I cannot but 
regard as constituting a feature of peculiar interest in 
the history of this period. 
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Wo were not able to review the correspondence of 
Melancthon in relation to King Henry VIII. without 
confessing some dissatisfaction, a dissatisfaction which 
was only mitigated by the consideration that the laxity 
and adulation betrayed in his letters to that Sovereign 
entirely disappeared after he had attained to a sounder 
judgment, and undergone, as I venture to believe, a 
decided change of heart. His communications with 
Cranmer were at all times altogether satisfactory. Often 
he introduced learned and pious foreigners to the 
hospitality and patronage of the good Archbishop, and 
held most important correspondence with Martyr, Bucer, 
A Lasko, and others, infusing into the infant Church of 
England the spirit of Christian moderation, which it was 
BO necessary, and yet so di£Scult, to maintain in those 
times of revolution. 

Our Cranmer, calculating on the influence of Melanc- 
thon in Germany, proposed a measure which, if it could 
have been adopted by all parties, would have raised 
them above the dissension that has been the scourge and 
disgrace of evangelical churches for the last three centu- 
ries. He desired that the Protestant churches might 
have one harmony of doctrine, drawn up out of the pure 
word of God, in which all could agree. He had 
observed how unloving disputations on the sacraments, 
and controversy concerning certain Divine decrees, keeping 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and Zuinglians apart from one 
another, had made them all contemptible in the eyes 
of the Romanists, and brought dishonour on the cause 
of Christ. Both Cranmer and Melancthon agreed that 
the most learned theologians of the several churches 
ought to meet together to deliberate on the points of 
diff'erence with friendliness and charity, and prepare a 
code of common faith, and a standard of general practice. 
They further thought that England was the fittest country 
for the holding of sucli an assemblage ; and young King 
Edward VI. would have most joyfully granted his per- 
mission and protection. Cranmer, therefore, wrote further 
to Bullinger for Switzerland, Calvin for France, and 
Melancthon for Germany, soliciting their aid. 

Melancthon answered that, " if his judgment and opinion 
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were required, he would be willing to hear the sense of 
other learned men, to speak his own, and to give his rea- 
sons, ra p.€v fr€i6(op, raSe ir€i66fi€Pos, both persuading and being 
perstuided, as became a conference of good men, leaving 
truth, the glory of God, and the safety of the Church, not 
private passion, to carry the victory." And, referring tp 
the Confession of Augsburg as the first document of the 
kind, he acknowledged that some ambiguities of that 
Confession might be well removed, as they were only 
occasions of contention. In the church of Christ every- 
thing ought to be expressed clearly, everything called by 
its proper name. " They should call a spade a spade."* 

But the death of Edward VI,, the Marian persecutions, 
and especially the martyrdom of Cranmer, the so-called 
reconciliation of the Parliament and Convocation of 
England to Rome, and the usurpation of the Primacy by 
Cardinal Pole, not only frustrated such designs, but 
removed the men who might have carried them into 
execution, when Queen Elizabeth succeeded to the throne. 
The terrible reign of Mary closed in the year before the 
death of Melancthon, which was one of the most eventful 
years that can be found in the history of England. 

Matthew Parker was consecrated Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in one of the last days of 1559. He was the first 
Primate of England, after Augustine, who took the see 
without the slightest mark of dependence upon Rome. 
By virtue of an Act of Parliament passed to that intent, 
the Bishops of Chichester, Hereford, Exeter, and Bedford 
performed the ceremony of consecration, without any Papal 
bull, or Aaronic ornaments, with no gloves, no ring, no 
sandals, no mitre, no pall. They invoked the influence of 
the Holy Spirit with imposition of hands, and heard a 
discourse pronounced by a grave and learned man con- 
cerning the duty of a Pastor towards the flock, and of 
the flock towards their Pastor. In the presence of a 
large congregation the new Archbishop received the 
communion in both kinds; and the fervent prayers of 
Christian people gave him real consecration. 

This is the Metropolitan of England, who has just 

* Strype^s Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, book iii., chap. 24. 
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entered on the duties of his office with the year 1560. We 
ohserve that royal Commissioners in ecclesiastical causes, 
with power of administering civil and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, are sent throughout the country ; and if any one 
of my readers objects to the propriety of this procedure, 
I will ask him whether it was not a vast improvement on 
the former fashion of sending Papal Commissioners into 
this country to bum Christians, and force the Magistrates 
to be their executioners. 

In the same happy year our country witnessed glorious 
events. 

The good English custom of Mayors and Corporations 
going to church to hear sermons, was disincumbered of 
the mummery of idolatrous processions, which then ceased 
— we may hope for ever — ^from our streets. 

The sounds of psalmody in our churches now began to 
drive away the Latin chants, and superseded the solitary 
recitations of the choirs. From the pulpits were heard 
sermons of returned exiles, men disciplined by poverty, 
weariness, and peril, to set forth the truths of Scripture 
with burning earnestness, dealing out the bread of life to the 
himgry, as those alone can do whose own souls have been 
fed . and kept alive by it. And another ancient custom, 
that of open-air preaching, was made good use of when 
those reverend exiles addressed the people at Paul's Cross. 
Dr. Sandys, Bishop of Worcester, and old Coverdale, 
translator of the Bible, preached there. And, in remem- 
brance that such congregations were so effectively 
instructed, we may ask. Why should we not have a 
Paul's Cross pulpit again, and " mighty audiences," as 
aforetime, in the heart of the city of London ? Queen 
and nobility then came gladly to the churches, and by 
their presence comforted those confessors whom the tyranny 
of the preceding reign had driven from home and country. 

John Jewel, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, and Alex- 
ander Nowell, afterwards Dean of St. Paul's, this year 
openly challenged the Papists to controversy, and began, 
the one his imperishable Apology, and the other his Cate- 
chism, an elegant model for future compendiums ; and 
most valuable has it been for maintaining the standard 
of religious teaching in our colleges and schools. 
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This year the English episcopate was raised higher than 
it yet had been by the consecration of Alley to Exeter, 
Parkhurst to Norwich, Home to Winchester, Scambler to 
Peterborough, Pilkington to Durham, and Best to Carlisle. 
Grindal was already in the see of London. And now, as 
never before, the Bishops chose men for ordination whom 
they conceived to be best fitted for the present exigencies 
of the sacred office, — " no scholars, nor men of any Univer- 
sity, but men of sober conversation, (perhaps tradesmen 
before,) who could read English well ; who, nevertheless, 
in the present necessity were ordained, that they might 
be readers in the churches, to read the common prayers 
and homilies." * True ecclesiastical reformation, that is 
to say, personal reformation of the Clergy, was under- 
taken with a solicitude worthy of its object. Pelagians, 
free-willers, and Papists were all proscribed; the iron 
hand of authority was laid on all wanderers out of the 
right way with a comprehensiveness that, at this distance 
of time, provokes a smile ; and, whatever may be said of 
it, it certainly was a temporary measure that served well 
to keep the common enemy under effectual restraint. 

The Bishops, sincerely Protestant, and most of them far 
more evangelical than the Queen herself, heartily resumed 
the labour begun by Cranmer, and went considerably 
beyond their German brethren, by applying to Her 
Majesty for the removing of that qfhnswe evil, images, out 
of the Church of England. Induced by the cogency of their 
arguments, and perhaps, also, constrained by the unanimity 
and seriousness of her advisers, the Queen, afber considerable 
reluctance, condescended. Thus was done by authority, 
and after due consideration, what the people had executed 
with tumult in Switzerland and some other countries. 
Simultaneous with the solemn annihilation of images, 
was the cessation from offering prayers for the dead, and 
from all funeral ceremonies which implied that superstition. 

Meanwhile, the proceedings of the great enemy were 
notable, showing that if this was the time of com- 
mencement of established Protestantism in England, it 
was also the beginning of a succession of intrigues 

* Strype^s Life and Acts of Archbishop Grindal, book i, chap. 4. 
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and violences, on the part of our enemies, that the 
people of this day are too apt to forget. First of 
all, incendiary books and pamphlets were dispersed 
all over the kingdom by unseen hands, tending to 
produce discontent and sedition. Then it was found that 
Pope Pius IV., solicited by some of the Court of Spain 
to excommunicate Queen Elizabeth, chose to essay first 
the milder method of conquest, even pleasant -words. He 
assured her, that, above all things, he longed for her salva- 
tion, and was jealous of her honour, and advised her to put 
away evil counsels, and follow his fatherly admonitions. 
Whatever succour she could wish for the comfort of her 
soul, or for the establishment of her royal dignity, he pro- 
mised to give it her, according to the authority, place, and 
charge committed to him from above. As the father in 
the Gospel waited in love to receive his returning son, 
even so did Pius IV. wait to receive back his daughter 
Elizabeth from her wanderings. An Italian Priest brougfit 
the letter apostolic, and made various overtures of con- 
cession, which might seem to meet some part of the 
demands of Englishmen for external reformation ; but all 
was in vain, the Nuncio was dismissed in sorrow, and no 
other such person was ever suffered by good Queen 
Elizabeth to appear on British ground. 

But others came. By Papal dispensation, in this very 
year, several of the most active and learned Franciscans, 
Dominicans, and Jesuits, assumed the character of Protest- 
ants, and actually preached against Komanism. They also 
preached the wildest doctrines, and attempted to multiply 
all sorts of innovations, in order thus to counteract the 
labours of the Clergy, sow controversy, and make " the 
new religion '* look ridiculous in the sight of Englishmen 
themselves. 

Another great work of the year 1560 was the printing 
of the Geneva Bible, as it is called. After upwards of 
two years' close application, some exiles in Geneva * pro- 
duced an improved version in English. It exerted great 
influence on other translations in the vernacular languages 
of Europe, although it was not favourably received here ; 

* Miles Coverdale, Christopher Goodman, Anthony Gilby, Thomas 
Sampson, William Cole, of C.C.C, Oxen, and Williun Whittingham. 
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and, no doubt, it hastened the production of our present 
admirable version. Not without interest the reader in 
1860 may observe the exultaticm of those good men, — to 
borrow their own words,* — " in respect of this ripe age 
and cleare light which God hath now revelled." 

Turning again for a moment from our own country, 
and observing the state of religion in the German 
empire, Hungary, Bohemia, and Poland, we find the 
beginnings of the diplomatic management of the Court 
of Rome, and of that irregular warfare of Jesuitism, which 
soon won back to the Papacy much of the ground which 
it had lost. 

While Melancthon sent messages from his death-bed 
to the King of Denmark, the King of Poland, in servile 
allegiance to Pius IV., was receiving instructions from that 
Pontiff to support the authority of a Nuncio sent into hia 
dominions for the express purpose of rooting out heresy. 
" Be obedient," said the Pope, " to our salutary admoni- 
tions : to the utmost of your power drive away the pest 
of heretical pravity from your kingdom. Repress it while 
you may. Deny all access and afi familiarity to heretics 
and their abettors, and refuse them all favour. Nay, not 
only so, cast them out and expel them from your kingdom. 
If you cannot amend any of those near your person who 
have been corrupted, however much you may love them, 
however acceptable may be their services, remember the 
precept of our Lord, who will not have us to spare foot, 
nor eye, nor hand, if it be an occasion of offence, but cut 
off the obnoxious members, and cast them away. Even 
so, if you will not consent to treat them more severely, at 
least spurn them, and drive them firom your presence, 
that, either confounded or conquered, they may repent.' *t 

Bohemia, having gained a trifling advantage over the 
Court of Rome, by the concession of the cup to the laity, 
was rapidly sinking into the inveterate disease of political 
religion, under the name of reformation. But the real 
religious reformation had very shghtly penetrated into 
Bohemia, and much less into the neighbouring state of 
Hungary. 

* Address « To the Christian Reader.** 
t Le Plat, torn, iv., p. 617. 
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This brief review of Europe in 1560 might be much 
enlarged ; but it is quite sufficient to show the advance 
of the Eeformation within a period much shorter than 
the life of Melancthon, but collaterally with his labours — 
labours that were not confined to Saxony, but sent forth 
a continuous influence ail over Christendom. It admits 
us also to a prospect of that reaction which deferred to 
the nineteenth century the prosecution of the evangelical 
conquests of the sixteenth. 

The dawn had brightened into day. Men had arisen 
whose temper was the best evidence that the spirit of the 
Beformation was purely Christian, a spirit that would 
eventually raise the mass of the Beformed above the effects 
of a false or imperfect education ; and both Luther and 
Melancthon, unlike their antagonists, — ^and even advancing 
£Eur beyond their most famous predecessors, as they refused 
the aid of the temporal sword, when it was importunately 
offered to them again and again, — could say, with the 
Apostles, ''The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 
but mighty through God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds." 
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David Nasmith. 
EuzABETH Fry. 
Thomas Fowbll Buxton. 
Sarah Martin. 



The object of these Sketches is threefold :— 1. To stimulate the young to a 
course of benevolent action ; and to impress the mind with the important 
fact, that all true philanthropy origrinates in the love of Ood shed abroad in 
the heart) and in the enjoyment and practice of real religion. 2. To teach 
that genuine heroism consists not so much in deeds of daring on the battle- 
field, as in a course of constant self-denial and effort to promote the welfare 
of our fellow-creatures. And, 3, To set forth the fact, that before UQwearied 
diligence and determined perseverance, all difficulties, in all cases, must 
disappear ; that nothing can defeat the purposes of him who steadily, humbly 
relying on Divine aid, resolves to pursue a virtuous and honourable course of 
useful action ; and that no design can be more magnanimous. 



In One Volume^ Croum 8t?o., cambric^ Price 4a., 

THE INCABNATE SON OF dOD: 

OR, 

The History of the life and Ministry of the Bedeemer. 

Arranged, generally, according to Greswell's Harmony of the Gospels; 
with a Concise View of the Mediatorial Economy. 

BT THE BEV. HENET W. WILLIAMS. 

The Work is adapted to the devotional reading of private Christians ; and it is 
hoped that it will be useful to Ministers, Students of Theology, Sabbath-School 
Teachers, and others who are endeavouring to train the young for Christ. 

*' This valuable and elaborate work deserves a more lengthened notice than 
can be griven it in a newspaper critique. We must briefly characterise what 
we cannot, in a journal like this, review at any length. Mr. Williams 
has griven us an excellent summary of Scriptural arguments and facts 
relating to the life and times of our Lord; and no Student of Theology 
would find the time wasted which he might employ over these pages. The 
thought displayed is of a high order, and the style of expression remarkably 
chaste and beautiful. The work is divided into three parts, and conveniently 
subdivided into chapters ; and will be found to be both a handsome and a 
useful volume."— Jliwrtn^* and St. Leonard's News, 

" In style, it is chaste and beautiful ; in matter, truly edifying ; in spirit, 
jast what the matchless theme demaaiB.**—We8teyan-Met7todi8t Magazine, 
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WOBK8 FUBUSEZD BT iOBS MASOS. 



I* Two Vols^ 1Sjb9^ cambric. Wiik PortraiU mmd Engrawngt. Price 6<^ \ 

CELIIKATEI JESUITS. j 

BT THE SET. WIUIAX E.* SULE. ^ 

%* Tbe Work is ako paUifibed in Six Parts, each oomprisinf a distiiiet \ 

BaofT&pbj. Pxioe U. j 

PulL AJesntSmi-— &r»dsIinfT,intfittBdI]fiBe^ \ 

cf tk CoipiiT. 1 
hrtllL A J«snt fieskik--lfiiy CineC Pif(^ 

tiae of tk Cnjwtier Tnam. 

hrt IT. A Jesnt Cai^iiL— Uot Bcfiiaile, tk hiic« of Ptpl ^^ 

M T. A iesnt liiiiiii. — Mi kkat SdaH, lAemK lafo-TiB, i | 

I f^n.AJesahi;«tee.----&iknd&ib(r,fieKnl«fikia^ 

> " > 

** Tbe memoir of John Adam Sdiall viH eanstitQte to most readers the "i 

\ daarmc^the eeeand rolnme The strange aUoskms to CSuistianitj, > 

> and to its Divine Author, irhich latdr astonished the pQblic in tbe prodama. \ 
\ tioBs of the leaders of the rehdlion now ra^g in China, will impart to this \ 
; memoir a peculiar interest at this time ; tat those who read will not be i 

> mo^ at a loss to traee the inflomre to which those allosaoais are doe, eq»e- c 
; ciaBj when it is remembered, that for some rears the Jesnits have beoa Tery < 
: aetirel J at work in C3iina ; and, in remembranoe <rf their prerioos doings in S 

tiiateountry, it is mneh more obTions to ascribe the perplexing language of \ 

the proclamations to this influence than to that of the American MJarionariea, \ 

which has in some quarters been indicated.** — Kitto'* Journal of Sacred ', 

JJteratvre. \ 

** It is seldfxn that in so small and portable a space so much material is < 

foond; and we heartilT recommend to our readers a work whi^ is as season^ \ 

able as it is instructiTe and complete.** — Ckvrck of England Quarterijf Itecietc. \ 

*« We owe mxich to the indefatigabJe author of these rolumes. His pen is | 

never idle ; and while his writings are so full of knowledge, sound instmc- > 

tion, and strong Protestant truth, we ^hall not wish him to lay it down. In \ 

Ukese rolumes we are made acquainted with much important informatiotn not \ 

emalj accessible : and the workings of a system are laid open whidl has \ 

wnmght more diabolical mischief in the world than almost all other agents of c 

iaiqiutj put together.*' — Evangtlicai Christendom. \ 

** As the biographies may be had separatelr, we would particularly refer to 
tliat of * A Jesuit Re^cide, Ukn&t Ga&xkt,* as sure to be read with interest 
and advantage, especially by the young in our families and schools. Tbe 
whole sedes, we regret to learn, is no* to extend beyond two volumes ; bat we 
tikink they will be more generally popular, and for that reason even more vnla. 
able, than the w<^u for which Mr. Rule received tbe thanks of Conferenee 
last year. At the present momoit, they are of no ordinary value.** — Watehmum. 

**■ It ought to be added at once to all Protestant libraries.**— 7%e Bulwark. 



WORKS PUBLISHED BY JOHN MABON. 



In Crown 8po., cambric^ Price Zs. Sd,, 

THE BBAND OF DOIINIC: 

Or, Inquisition ; at Rome " Sopreme and UnivenaL" 

BT THE BEV. WHUAH H. RULE. 

With an Engraved Frontispiece, Vignette Title-Page, and three Dlus- 
trations on Steel, representing the Sambenitos and Zamarra, or Habits worn 
by Sufferers in the Autos de FL 

This History of the Inquisition is derived exclusively from Original Historians 
of that Tribunal, and from its oum standard authorities. 

"IMore books, and better books, have appeared in England on the Bomish 
controversy in the last five years than in fifty before. One of the best of 
those prepared for popular use is * The Brand of Dominic* The work is 
historical rather than polemical, and for that very reason it is more trust- 
worthy and valuable. The author writes with remarkable calmness and 
deliberation. He tells us how the Inquisition began, what it was in the days 
of its pride, and what it is now. We commend the work, as a candid, 
truthful, and temperate account of the Inquisition, containing much material 
that is altogether new.^—Metfiodist Quarterly Review (American). 

** The history of the Inquisition has been so often written— so many pens 
have delineated the workings of that tremendous engine of Popery— that it 
would seem almost impossible for anything further to be added in the shape 
of novelty. They who think so, will do great injustice to this production of Mr. 
Rule, and will be agreeably surprised to find the * Holy Office' (as it is called) pre- 
sented inquite an original pointof view."— iSwmfayHSicAoo/ Teacfieral* Magasine, 

"Under the title of • The Brand of Dominic,' an historical account of the 
Inquisition is given by the Rev. W. H. Rule, formerly a Chaplain at Gibraltar. 
The work is very different from some others on the same subject, which 
chiefly consist of recitals of the horrible details of particular cases ; but the 
history and policy, the principles and practices of the Holy Office, are here 
described in a methodical and impartial manner. That the Inquisition is a 
permanent and rigorous institution of the Church of Rome, and in abeyance 
in some coimtries only from the force of circumstances, is clearly shown. 
The work is the result of much research, and thorough knowledge of the 
subject."— iiierary Qazette. 

** In reality, there is a sobriety, as well as an eamestnees, in his yolnme 
that suggests the presence of an historical faculty. Every page, too, shows 
reading ; and we have no reason to doubt Mr. Rule's word, when he says, 
that he has never made a statement without first examining the original 
authority for it." — Athencetun. 

♦• We cordially recommend * The Brand of Dominic**to the attention of our 
readers, as the moat comprehensive and exact history of the Inquisition in 

the English language In the ' Martyrs of the Refbrmation,' and in the 

* Brand of Dominic,' we see the intent mind of one who has studied his 
subject not only in the picture-gallery of history, but in the cities and capitals 
of Papal Europe."— Watchman. 

** This small volume should be in the hands of every one who takes an 
interest in the Papal question."— CfturcA of England Quarterly Betriew. 
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WOXKB PUBLISHED BT JOHN KASON. 



THi cisismii nscniAHT. Aim fault tisiteb. iok im. 

Complete, ia now readjf, in Mm&rte, Priee 2s, 9d.; or, ha^-bound in «a(/; 
JPrioe is, Zd, 

Each of the Eight preTioos Yolnmes of this poptilar Periodical, illustrated 
by numeroos Wood-EngntTings, and containing nearly 400 pages, in 8vo., of 
interesting and instructiye matter, especially adapted for the Domestic, 
School, and Cottage Library, niay be had in cambric, Price 2«. 9d, ; or, half- 
bound in calf, Price 4*. Zd, 



$m (Mim. 



THI liri OF lEI BET. JOIN E BUIBT. 

With a Brief History of the Cknnmencement and Progress of the Wesleyan 
Mission in New^ealand. 

BY THE REV. ALFRED BARRETT. 
12mo., cambric. Price Zs. 



A CONCISE 8TSTEV OF SEIF-CIOTEBNIENT, 
In the great kSain of life sncl Godlmess. 

BY THE REV. JONATHAN EDMONDSON, A.M. 
18mo., oankbric Price 2s. Bd, 



lABLT DATS: Oi; TH ftSUTAN SCIOIAB'S GUIIII, FOB 1854. i 

Cbmplete, is now ready, in eambrie. Fries Is, id. I 

Each of the previous Eight Volumes may be also had, Price Is. 4<l. 



A 601DEN TEEASUBT FOB THE CIILBBEN OF COB. { 

Conaifing of Sdeet Tots of the Bibles with practical Obserratioiu in Prose and \ 

Terse, for every Bay in the Tear. \ 

BY C. H. V. BOGATZKY. \ 

Boyal 82mo., cambric Price 1*. 6d, « 



WORKS PUBLIEDIED BY JOHN MASON 7 



A FATHSK'8 SEUGIOUS COUNSSia 

Addressed to his Sob at SdiooL 

BY THE REV. DAVID HAY. 
ISmo., cambric. Price 1«. 



\ 



AN ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT 

Of aD tlie Wesleyan-Methodist IGiusten, Missionaries, and Preachers on Trial in 
Connexion with the British and Irish Conferences; 

Showing the Circuits and Stations to which they have been appointed firom 
the Ck>mniencement of their Itinorancy to the Cionference of 1852. 

With a List of the Presidents of the Conference, and of the Ministers who 
have died in the Work. 

BY THE LATE REV. WILLIAM HILL. 

Seventh Edition, corrected and enlarged by the Kbt. John P. Haswxll. 
Boyal 12mo., cambric. Price 8«. 



THg MINISTRY AND POLITY. OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH: 
Viewed in iheir Scriptural and Theological Aspects, and in rdation to the 
Principles professed by the Wesleyan Methodists. 

BY THE REV. ALFRED BARRETT. 
Crown 8vo., pages 468, cambric. Price 5^. 



HOME: 0R> THE WAY TO IM HOME HAPPY. 

BY THE REV. DAVID HAY. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. Alfoed Babebtt. 

18mo., cambric, gilt edges, Price la. 6d, 
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6 WOBKS PUBLISHED BY JOHN MASON. 

FACTS AND INCIDENTS, 

UlnstrstWe of Ihe Scripture Doctrines as set forth in the First and Second 

Catechisms of the Wesleyan Methodists. 

BY THE REV. J. GILCHRIST WILSON. 
With an Index. Crown 8vo., cambric. Price 3*. 6d. 



In One large Volume, cambric^ Pjnce lOs., 

DELINEATION OF BOMAN CATHOLICISM; 

In which the pecofiar Doctrines, Morals, CloTemment, and Usages of the Church 
of Borne are stated, treated at large, and confatei 

BY THE REV. CHARLES ELLIOTT, D.D. 

Corrected and revised, with numerous important Additions. Third Edition. 

With a Recommendatory Preface, by the Rev. John Hannah, O.D., 

Theological Tutor at the Wesleyan Institution, Didsbury. 



IABTTB0L06IA; OB^BECOBDS OF BELIGIOUS PEBSEGUTION. i 
Being a new and comprehensive Book of Martyrs of ancient and 
modem Times. 

Hlostrated by numerous Steel and Wood Engravings. 

Three Volumes, 8vo., cambric. 

Volumes I. and H., Price 89. 6d, each ; Volume III., Price ds. 



Cheap Edition from the Stereotype Plates of 

THE REV. JOSEPH BENSON'S 
COMMENTABT ON THE HOLT BIBLE: 

WITH 

lUnstrations and Maps, Marginal Headings, Parallel Texts, and Summary of 
each Chapter. 

Complete in Six Vols., Imperial Svo., cambric. Price £3. 3*. 
The Volumes can be supplied separately, Price \Qs. 6d. each, 
N.B. The Superfine Edition, with Illustrations and Maps, in Six Volumes, 
embossed cambric. Price £5. Us., is still on sale. 

LONDON : B. KSEDHAM, FBU41-SB, FATXEN06TX&-aOW. 



